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EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE, 


To instruct the ignorant in the 
knowledge of that which is good, is, 
without doubt, the highest duty of 
humanity ; whilst, at the same time, 
it is by no means the least important 
office of a calculating wisdom. The 
mind of man, equally with the ma- 
terial world around him, abhors a 
vacuum. It must be filled in some 
way or other; but whether with 
good or evil things, depends chiefly 
upon its treatment in early life. 
“The child is father to the man ;” 
atrite and homely sentence, but con- 
taining the essence of all truth in 
this particular. Through disregard 
of it, laws are complicated, police 
multiplied, and life and property 
rendered insecure. Where the poor 
are left to themselves, to grow up 
as temptation may lead or chance 
direct, there crime must flourish and 
irreligion increase. The thirst for 
knowledge, which is almost universal 
in human nature, becomes a thirst 
for evil. The heart, untouched by 
the pane of virtue, uninfluenced 
by the example of the virtuous, and 
unrestrained by the fetters of dis- 
cipline, is soon hardened in its wick- 

ness. The blank of ignorance be- 
comes the blot of vice. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
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Reena ofthesubject. We 
need not insist upon the advantages 
of education for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. They who are not 
alive to its importance are but ve 
few, and these the refuse of intel- 
ligence, such as hang upon the skirts 
of society in every country. Persons 
are never wanting to obstruct the 
progress of improvement with argu- 
ments derived, as they pretend, from 
experience, and facts collected by 
observation. Their arguments, how- 
ever, are but the illogical delusions 
of prejudice, and their observation 
like that of the knight in the fable, 
who saw but one side of the shield. 
“On my estate,” says the squire who 
cultivates his own acres, “I have 
always observed that the boy who 
has been to school makes the worst 
labourer ; he is conceited, disrespect- 
ful, and discontented; by no means 
more industrious than his fellows, 
and ever prone to sedition ; he handles 
neither spade nor plough more skil- 
fully than others; his perceptions may 
be a little more acute, but this su- 
riority is more than countervailed 
y his ee in receiving in- 
struction from superiors; on the 
whole, he is a less useful man in his 
sphere than his more ignorant neigh- 
s 
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bour ; he exemplifies the poet's asser- 
tion, that 


‘ A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.’” 


Thus speaks the man, whose 
convictions are avowedly formed 
upon the narrow ground of per- 
sonal observation in a limited space. 
He would keep his Aapantent 
in ignorance, because instruction 
gives them a tendency to indepen- 
dence. He objects to education be- 
cause the educated are inferior in all 
essential qualities, rather than su- 
perior, to the uneducated. Object 
to education! To what sort of edu- 
cation? To the lessons of the village 
pedagogue, who attempts to teach 
what he understands no better than 
his scholars, and who, in too many 
cases, sets an example which can 
operate beneficially only as a warn- 
ing? ‘To such an education he may 
well object, and who is there that 
does not? Assuredly it is quite as 
pernicious as the most stolid igno- 
rance; for which, if it were the only 
substitute, we would at once abandon 
the poor to what would then appear an 
unavoidable evil. But this mockery 
of instruction is not the only sub- 
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stitute for ignorance; unfortunately 
it has been the substitute in this 
country, and is, probably, the onl 
specimen our squires have seen. it 
is, however, a spurious, aun unwhole- 
some spetimen, atid rio miore to be 
used as a ground of objection to all 
education, than if a man who had 
seen another sickened by bad food 
should object to nourishment alto- 
gether. 

There is no difficulty in this part 
of the subject. Asan abstract truth, 
no man of sense denies that the poor 
should be educated in some sort. It 
is not good that the soul of man be 
without knowledge. The real diffi- 
culty lies in the manner of commu- 
nicating the knowledge, and in recon- 
eiling the jarring opinionsand theories 
that prevail in the present day. 

It is not our purpose to attempt a 
solution of the question, which must 
ere long be decided one way or an- 
other; to wit, whether England and 
Wales, and, perhaps, Ireland also, 
are to have one national system of 
education, or the government only 
to furnish funds in aid of whatever 
systems may be established by chance 
or otherwise through individual ex- 
ertions ;* in other words, whether the 





* Since these remarks were written, the minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Education have been laid before parliament. The following general resolutions will 
sufficiently explain the intentions of government :— 


“‘ That it would be highly expedient that all the schools which ate under the in- 





spection of the privy council should be visited, at leust, once in each year. ‘That the 
existing number of inspectors appears to be itisufficient, as, notwithstanding their 
constant assiduity in the discharge of the duties entrusted to them, it is found impos- 
sible to mske arrangements for the inspection of schools oftener than once in two 
years. Their lordships are, however, unwilling to make so considerable an addition 
at once to the number of inspectors, as would be necessary for an annual visit to each 
school, but will recommend the appointment of three new inspectors this year, re- 
serving for consideration hereafter, any further appointments which may be required. 

‘ Their lordships had further under their consideration, the report of the inspec- 
tors of schools, memorials from certain boards of education, and letters from the 
clergy and others, representing the very “_ age at which the children acting as 
assistants to schoolmasters are withdrawn from school to manual Idbotir, atid the 
advantages that would arise if such scholars as might be distinguished by proficienc 
and good conduct were apprenticed to skilful masters, to he instracted and trained, 
so as to be prepafed to complete their education in a normal school. 

“ That the lord president catise regulations to be fraimed, defining the qualifications 
of the schoolmaster, the condition of instruction in the school, and the local contri- 
butions to be required as conditions on which annual grants of money may be made 
towards the stipeuds of apprentices in elementary schools ; and further cause inden- 
tures of apprenticeship to be prepared, declaring the duties of the apprentice, and the 
nature of the instruction he is to receive, the periods of examination by the inspectors 
of schools, and the circumstances undet which the indenture may be dissolved ; in 
order that stipends, increasing in each year of the apprenticeship, may be granted in 
aid of local contribution. 

“ That as the masters, having charge of the instruction and training of school 
apprentices, will be selected for their character and skill, aud a8 the edtication of the 
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people are to have a state education, 
or one upon the voluntary principle. 
Such a question, although apparently 
of that character which is usually 
called social, will probably always 
be dependent, to some extent, upoh 
political considerations; and as we 
wish to treat the subject of education 
gueelly, with reference solely to 
xed and recognised ee we 
will not incur the risk of being led 
away from our main purpose by 
reflections, in their nature secondary, 
and of minor importance. We shall 
inquire first what has been done by 
other countries in this particular, 
with a view to ascertain if there be 
not, among all their various systems, 
some points which may serve us at 
least as useful guides, if not as abso- 
lute models. The inquiry is much 
facilitated by the work of Mr. Kay,* 
who has taken much pains to collect 
information from all quarters. 
Education in France dates from 
1833. In that year M. Guizot, as the 
Minister of Public Instruction, pro- 
posed a coniprehensive scheme, which 
received the ready approbation of all 
rties. It was immediately passed 
into a law, and has remained so, with 
little alteration, to this day. Like 
most French measures, it is some- 
what arbitrary, at least according to 
our English notions; but it may be 
doubted if any thing could have been 
devised more perfectly suited to 
the genius of the French people. 
By this law, the instruction of the 
nation is made compulsory (so to 
speak) upon the nation itself; in 
other words, the people are compelled 
to tax themselves to provide educa- 
tion for themselves. To this end, 
every commune is required to sup- 
port at least one elementary primary 
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school; and if it be too poor to do 
80; it must associate itself with others 
for this purpose; but if it cannot, 
either alone or by association, provide 
what is necessary, then it must apply 
for assistance to government. Com- 
munes, where the population exceeds 
6000, are required to support one 
superior primary school, in addition 
to the elementary, and the chief 
towns of departments do the same. 
In consequence of these regulations, 
education in France has become all but 
universal. 

To furnish masters for these in- 
stitutions was, of course, a matter of 
the first importance, and it has been 
duly recognised by the French g°- 
vermment. Accordingly, each de- 
partment, either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with its neighbours, is required 
to support one normal school, the 
direction of which is vested in the 
Minister of Public Instruction. The 
candidates undergo a rigorous ex- 
amination, both of their moral and 
physical qualifications. None are 


‘admitted under the age of sixteen 


years, nor without producing certifi- 
cates of good character and of free- 
dom from any bodily infirmity cal- 
culated to prevent the complete per- 
formance of their dutics. ‘They must 
be able to read and write correctly, 
acquainted with the rudiments of 
grammar and arithmetic, and the 

rinciples of their religion. In some 
instances, as where they receive the 
benefit of pensions settled upon the 
schools by public or private munifi- 
cence, they are required to bind 
themselves, before admission, to teach 
in a communal school at least ten 
years; if they leave before that 
period, they must repay to the de- 
partment the whole expense of their 





apprentices will increase the labour and responsibilities of such masters, it is ex- 
pedient that the successful performance of these duties be rewarded by anhual grants 
in aid of their stipends, according to the number of apprentices trained by each master. 

‘ That it is expedient to make provision in certain cases by a retiring persion for 
schoolmasters and mistresses, who, after a certain length of service, may appear 
entitled to such provision ; and that the lord president cause regulations to be framed 
respecting the grants of such retiring pensions. 

‘‘ That it is expedient for the further encouragement of deserving schoolmasters, 
that small gtatuities be annually distributed, under the authority of the lord president, 
to schoclmasters whose zeal and success in teaching may, on the report of the in- 
Spector, appear to entitle them to such encouragement ; and that regulations be framed 
With reference to the distribution of such gratuities.” 

* The Education of the Poor in England and Europe. By Joseph Kay, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Travelling Bachélor of the University. London, 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
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education. The instruction given is 
ver een and in addition 
to that which may be entitled moral 
and religious, it embraces, among 
other things, the elements of the phy- 
sical scicnces, music, and horticulture. 
With reference to the first item, it 
may be stated in this place, although 
the subject will be fully treated 
hereafter, that members of all re- 
ligions are admitted, and dogmatical 
instruction carefully avoided. The 
regular course of instruction having 
been duly completed, an examination 
follows previous to the granting of 
the brevet de — or certificate, 
necessary to qualify the pupils to be- 
come teachers. This is conducted by 
the departmental committee, whose 
decision, as it seems, is final, being 
not even absolutely regulated by the 
proficiency of the candidate, or the 
manner in which he passes through 
his examination. They may reject for 
any reason, known only to themselves. 
The members of the committee are 
named by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and must be at least 
seven in number, comprising a clergy- 
man of each of the three religions 
recognised by the State (if there be 
so ny sects in the department), 
and six laymen. The rigour of the 
examination is more or less, accord- 
ing as the candidate is destined for 
a superior or an elementary primary 
school. 

Connected with this subject is the 
general system of savelianee ex- 
ercised by government over all the 
national schools. For this purpose, 
it was decreed by an ordinance of 
1835, that a public inspector should 
be appointed for each department, to 
be assisted by one or two sub-in- 
spectors, as the urgency of the case 
might require. ‘Their duties are to 
examine the schools, and to report, 
from time to time, to the Minister of 
Public Instruction, and once a year 
to the Prefect of the Department. 
Besides this State inspection, means 
are aeey to insure a knowledge 
by the local committees of the pro- 
gress of education within their re- 
spective districts. The master of each 
schoo] is required to report to them 
once a month, and an examination 
takes place in their presence twice 
a year. These committees are of two 
kinds, one being subordinate to the 
other. The communal committees 
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are eet with the inspection of 
the schools in their respective com- 
munes, and they report to the com- 
mittees of the arrondissements, who 
exercise a general supervision over 
all the communal schools within their 
respective arrondisements, and finally 
report to the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

The above summary would not be 
complete without some notice of the 
rovision made for the instruction of 
emales. There are 16 normal schools 
for mistresses, containing 283 pupils. 

“ Eight of these schools,” says Mr, 
Kay, “‘ are directed by members of re- 
ligious associations, and the schoolmis- 
tresses belonging to these religious socie- 
ties are found to be much more serviceable 
than the lay schoolmistresses. In this 
respect the Roman Catholic Church has 
a great advantage over us. Had we in- 
stitutions where females, desirous of 
devoting themselves to a religious life, 
and to the education of the poor, could 
be educated, we should soon have them 
filled, and thus secure to the country a 
body of religious, zealous, and enlightened 
teachers of poor girls. Without insti- 
tutions of this kind, we shall always find 
it very difficult to obtain a sufficient sup- 
ply of good female teachers. For not 
only are the duties of a schoolmistress 
such as most young women fear to en- 
counter alone, without the protection and 
support of a husband ; but, even if we 
could find a sufficient number of young 
women to supply the village schools of 
England and Wales, the desertions from 
their ranks would always be very numer- 
ous und frequent, as marriages would be 
more frequent among them than among 
any other set of women, from the value 
set upon sensible and well - educated 
wives by the middle classes, and even 
by the poor themselves.” 


The young women are not the 
only objects of religious enthusiasm. 
The other sex also shares its pious 
care. The fréres Chrétiens are a 80- 
ciety of men 


** Devoted entirely and exclusively to 
the education of the poor. They take the 
vow of celibacy, renounce all the plea- 
sures of society and relationship, enter 
into the brotherhood, and retain only two 
objects in life—their own spiritual ad- 
vancement and the education of the peo- 
ple. But before a young man can be 
received into the society, he is required 
to pass an intermediate period of educa- 
tion and trial, during which he is denied 
all the ordinary pleasures of life, is ac- 
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customed to the humblest and most 
servile occupations, and receives an ex- 
cellent and most liberal education. 
During this period, which lasts three 
years, he is carefully instructed in the 
rinciples of the Roman Catholic re- 
igion, in the sciences, in the French and 
Latin languages, in history, geography, 
arithmetic, writing, &c.; and, at the 
same time, he is required to perform the 
most humble household duties. The 
Srérves, and the young men who are pass- 
ing through their first novitiate, manage 
in turn all the household duties,as the 
cooking, the preparation of the meals, and 
all the ordinary duties of domestic ser- 
vants ; whilst their simple and perfectly 
plain costumes, theiv separation from the 
world and from their friends, who are 
only permitted to visit them at long in- 
tervals, accustom them to the arduous 
and self-denying life they are called 
upon afterwards to lead in the primary 
schools.”” 


The importance of this religious 
fraternity sufficiently appears in the 
fact, that, in 1844, ao conducted in 
France alone 658 schools, educating 
169,501 children. The whole num- 
ber instructed by them in the various 
countries of the Continent at the same 

riod was 197,699. In conclusion, 
it may be observed, that neither in 
the instance of the fréres Chrétiens, 
nor in that of the religious schools 
for female teachers, nor in any other 
case whatever, does the government 
give up the appointment of masters. 
The examination already mentioned 
is universal, and resides always in 
the local committees. 

If from France we travel eastward, 
we come upon a country which, for 
its extent and population, is un- 
doubtedly the best educated in the 
world. In Switzerland, as in France, 
the system of public instruction dates 
from 1833, since when it has made 
a steady and singularly — pro- 
gress. At this moment, taking all 
the twenty-two cantons, one with 
another, it may be said that fully 1 
in 8 of the population are receiving 
the inuimabta benefits of a soun 
and religious education. In Berne, 
the proportion is very nearly 1 in 4; 
in ten cantons, the average is 1 in 6; 
in three, 1 in 7; and in four, the 
poorest and most mountainous, 1 in 
10. But it is not only in the amount, 
although education is compulsory, 
and the neglect of it punished by 
fine, but in the quality of instruction 
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that Switzerland challenges our ad- 
miration. She supports no less than 
thirteen normal schools, for a popu- 
lation not much exceeding that of 
London, many of which are con- 
ducted in a manner that may well 
furnish an example to all Europe. 
Four of them contain from 85 to 
100 pupils; in the remainder, the 
number is from 40 to 80. The term 
of pupilage is almost universally 
three years, commencing from the 
period when the pupil completes his 
course of instruction in the primary 
school. After this probation, an ex- 
amination is made of the candidates, 
and none allowed to take charge of a 
school without a diploma from the 
examiners, besides a certificate of 
character from the director of his 
normal school, and, in certain cases, 
another from the clergyman of his 
sect. The efficiency of the schools 
is insured by a double system of in- 
spection. There is a board of local 
inspectors in each commune, elected 
annually from among the clergy and 
chief inhabitants, who are pS 
with the duty of visiting the com- 
munal schools once, at least, in every 
year, and of reporting to the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction for the 
canton. There is also another board, 
called the council-general of instruc- 
tion, of which the minister of that 
department is president, and whose 
duty it is to visit all the schools of 
the canton annually, and report to 
the government. By these regula- 
tions, the negligence or corruption 
often incident to local surveillance 
is corrected by a central power, which 
seems to possess the advantage of 
independence, without the drawback 
of ignorance. 

A very marked peculiarity of the 
Swiss plan is the care bestowed in 
forming the individual character and 
habits of the pupil-teachers. Not 
that the attainment of knowledge is 
at all neglected; on the contrary, 
the standard of education is very 
high in the Protestant cantons ; but 
the cultivation of the heart, the fos- 
tering of kindly affections, and, above 
all, the eradication of pride, by ac- 
customing the students to a life of 
frugality and laborious exertion, are 
rightly considered as objects of the 
greatest importance. Accordingly, to 
the greater number of normal schools 
aquantity of landis attached, sufficient 
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te occupy the youths in tillage and 
e - for — two Ss a 
; and, besides this labour in the 
fields, they clean their apartments, 
prepare their meals, and keep the 
premises in repair. The advantage 
of this discipline is proved by expe- 
rience, and by the superiority of 
those who have been submitted to it, 
over those whose intellect alone has 
been cultivated. At Kreuitzlingen, 
on the Lake of Constance, where 
Vehrli, the successor of Pestalozzi, 
conducts a normal school, the sys- 
tem has been carried out in the 
greatest perfection. This estimable 
rson sets the highest value upon 
it; and his opinion, as quoted by 
Mr. Kay, we have much pleasure in 
recording here :-— 


“Your object in educating a school- 
master ought to be, to prepare a teacher 
of the people, who, whilst he is con- 
siderably elevated in mental acquire- 
ments above those amongst whom he 
will be obliged to mingle, shall tho- 
roughly sympathise with them, by hay- 
ing been himself accustomed to hard 
manual labour. If you take pupil-teach- 
ers into your normal schools, and con- 
tent yourselves with merely cultivating 
their mental powers, you will find that, 
however carefully you tend their religi- 
ous instruction, you have educated men 
who will soon, despite themselves, feel a 
disgust for the population with whom 
they must associate, and for the laborious 
duties they will have to perform. But 
if, during the whole of their residence at 
the normal school, you accustom them 
to hard and humble labour, when they 
leave, they will find themselves in higher 
and easier situations than when they 
were at school; they will sympathise 
with their poor associates, and feel con- 
tented and satisfied with their position.” 


This careful attention to the form- 
ation of character, is not, however, 
ursued to the exclusion of intel- 
tual attainments. The standard 
of knowledge is by no means lower 
in Switzerland than in France, at least 
not in the Protestant cantons. Among 
the Roman Catholics, it is alleged to 
be inferior, being confined almost 
elways to reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and religious instruction. But 
the remark applies only to the edu- 
cation of boys ; with girls the case is 
reversed, and the Catholic cantons 
surpass the Protestant. This supe- 
riority, in Mr. Kay's estimation, is 
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owing entirely to the eXeellence of 
conventual training, or, in other 
words, to the admirable conduct of the 
nuns, who are generally the school- 
mistresses. He visited the schools 
under their superintendence, and 
bears testimony (to use his own 
words) “to the gentle, patient, and 
religious spirit in which these excel- 
lent women affectionately tend the 
progress of the young girls.” He also 
visited a nunnery in Fribourg, which 
he thus describes :— 


“ When I entered, I found myself in 
presence of about twenty nuns, who, 
under the direction of a venerable old 
abbess, eighty years of age, were seated 
in the entrance-hall, engaged in making 
clothes for the poor. The apartments of 
the sisters were of the plainest possible 
description. ‘They were in beautiful or- 
der, and perfectly clean, but furnished 
very meagrely, and literally destitute of 
every thing not absolutely necessary. 
The sisters have no servants, and no as- 
sistants. They prepare their own food, 
clean their own chambers, take charge 
by turns of the dining-room, hall, and 
room of the abbess ; and, in fact, per- 
form by turns all the humblest duties of 
domestic servants. They, at the same 
time, give a very excellent education to 
the young persons destined to take the 
veil, comprising reading, writing, arith- 
metic, history, geography, grammar, and 
singing. The noviciates are, therefore, 
in every way admirably prepared for the 
duties of instruction, which they under- 
take after having taken the veil; whilst 
the humble life to which they are accus- 
tomed during the years of their noviciate, 
and during the rest of their lives, in turn 
with the other sisters, makes them admi- 
rably well qualified for intercourse with 
the poor, and renders them patient, gen- 
tle, and persevering in their efforts in 
the schools. They are certainly living 
examples of the class of teachers a good 
training is capable of producing.” 

The next country that demands 
our attention is Prussia. Education 
here commenced at a much earlier 

riod than in France or Switzer- 
and. The original system, pro- 
mulgated in the year 1819, still 
remains in its principal features, and, 
although bearing indelible marks 
of an arbitrary spirit, is, neverthe- 
less, conspicuous for a most compre- 
hensive care. All children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen years 
are directed to be either sent to 
school, or educated at home by their 
parents. If the latter plan is pre- 
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ferred, the municipal authorit’es are 
to be informed in what manner the 
education is provided. If the for- 
mer, attendance is insured by keep- 
ing lists of absentees, and submitting 
them at short stated intervals to the 
inspection of local committees. These 
are empowered tosummon the parents 
in case of negligence, and to repri- 
mand them, or, in extreme cases, to 
punish them, by the infliction of such 

nalties as are commonly awarded 
y police tribunals ; that is, we pre- 
sume, by fine and imprisonment. 
The parents are also deprived, as a 
measure of extreme rigour, of all 
perepetion in the public provision 
or the poor. On the other hand, if 
poverty be the cause of absence, the 
commune is to furnish needful as- 
sistance in the shape of clothes or 
otherwise. 

The number of children thus in- 
structed is stated by M. Cousin to 
have been 2,043,030 in the year 1831, 
—a number which, after deducting 
unavoidable absentees, embraces the 
whole population between seven and 
fourteen years of age. The expenses 
are borne nearly in the same way as 
in France; that is, on the principle 
of each district supplying what is 
necessary for its own inhabitants. 
Should this be found imposs:ble, two 
or more communes are aiicwed to 
share the burden with each other, 
and, if necessary, the ceuncil of the 
department contributes funds in aid. 
A small sum is paid by the parents 
to the master for each child; but 
this, as we understand it, is the mas- 
ter’s own perquisite, and does not go 
to the general account. If any pa- 
rent be too poor to afford the schul- 
geld, he is relieved from the pay- 
ment; for, says Mr. Kay, it is the 
law that “every public school shall 
give instruction gratuitously to the 
poor children who are not able to 
pay for it, and to furnish them with 
all the necessary books and appa- 
Tatus,” 

The reyenue seasinite for ken 
purposes is rai y a rate, whic 
the communal calicaien in con- 
junction with the school committee, 
are empowered to levy upon all the 
householders of towns. In the vil- 
lages, the rural school societies, which 
consist of all the holders of land and 
heads of families resident in the rural 
commune, provide for the mainten- 
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ance of their own schools, by an in - 
come-tax levied on proprietors, ten- 
ants, and heads of families, without 
distinction. 

Excellent provision is made for 
the details of instruction, the im- 
portance of which is too often over- 
ooked in this country. The law 
fixes the minimum of salary to be 
paid to masters and mistresses, and 
directs a pension for their old age. 
The school-room is to be well ar- 
ranged and warmed, and ves § in good 
condition. Toevery school a garden 
is attached, in which the pupils are 
to be instructed in that kind of cul- 
tivation peculiar to the locality ; and, 
in addition to the garden, there is 
always a play-ground. Furniture, 
books, charts, pictures, instruments, 
and everything necessary for study 
and exercise are also to be furnished ; 
and, above all, funds for the assist- 
ance of poor children. All these 
things are supplied by the districts 
in the manner above mentioned. 

The quality of instruction is dif- 
ferent in the elementary and superior 
schools. The former appear to be 
intended only for the children be- 
tween seven and fourteen years of 
age, with respect to whom education 
is compulsory. The latter, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kay, are intended to 
furnish a higher education for those 
children whose parents are willin 
to continue sending them to schoo 
after they have finished the ele- 
mentary course. The subjects taught 
here are of a higher character, in- 
cluding Latin, mathematics, and the 
physical sciences. 


‘‘When a scholar leaves a primary 
school, he receives fram the masters and 
the local committee, a certificate, stating 
his progress in the studies pursued at 
school, and his moral and religious cha- 
racter. This certificate is demanded, as 
a matter of course, by the ministers, be- 
fore he is admitted to the communion, and 
is examined also, as a matter of course, 
by the master to whom he wishes to en- 
gage himself as apprentice. So that the 
greatest possible inducement is afforded 
for good conduct at school, as the child’s 
future career depends, in great measure, 
on the character he obtains from his mas« 
ters.” 


The sequlations concerning nor- 
schools very much resemble 
those of France, except, perhaps, 
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that they are more stringent and 
minute. The number in each esta- 
blishment never exceeds seventy, 
and the course of education continues 
always three years. The ege of ad- 
mission is from sixteen to eighteen, 
and a previous education in an ele- 
mentary school, together with a cer- 
tificate of conduct, is indispensable. 
Funds are set apart for the support 
of young men o character un- 
able to pay for themselves; “ but,” 
says the law, “in such a manner as 
not to habituate them to too many 
comforts, or to render them unfit 
for the worst-paid situations in the 
primary schools.” They who are 
thus assisted incur the obligation of 
accepting afterwards any place which 
the provincial consistories, who have 
the immediate surveillance of all 
normal schools, may assign to them. 
An examination is, of course, made 
of the candidates for masterships, 
and certificates of capability granted 
to the deserving. he examiners 
are lay and clerical, in equal num- 
bers, and their decision is inoperative 
before confirmation by the provincial 
consistory. 

To insure the efficient working 
out of the foregoing regulations, a 
system of centralised inspection, aided 
- local efforts, has been established. 

othing, indeed, can be more com- 
plete in theory than the machinery 
constructed for this important pur- 
pose. There are four different steps, 
or rather circles, of surveillance, each 
embracing and acting as a guard 
over the other. The political divi- 
sion of the country into villages, 
communes, cantons, and departments, 
is the basis of this arrangement. The 
Minister of Public Instruction is, of 
course, the superintendent over all, 
and to him every kind of information 
that can be afforded by regular re- 
ports, occasional complaints, and in- 
dividual suggestions, is eventually 
made known. The principle of local 
government is carried out to the full- 
est extent. The chief persons of dis- 
tricts are chosen for the educational 
committees, that they, being the most 
intergsted, may the most carefully 
provide for the due management of 
details. In order that religion may 
not be neglected, the clergymen, of 
whatever spiritual denomination, are 
ex officio members. There are — 
inspectors both of cantons and de- 
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partments, of whom the former are 
nerally ecclesiastics; the latter 
ing the oT servants of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. The 
duties of cantonal inspectors are ex- 
tremely onerous. 


‘* They are charged,” according to Mr. 
Kay, “‘ to inspect the school-houses, the 
school-classes, the conduct of the local 
committees, and of the schoolmasters. 
They are aided in these duties by the re- 
ports which the local committees are 
obliged to forward them every half-year, 
upon the progress and changes of the 
schools in the canton, They are ex- 
pected to visit all the schools at least 
once a-year, and to make these visits un- 
expectedly, so that they may more truly 
discover the real state of the schools. 
They communicate to the provincial con- 
sistories all the wants of the different 
schools and masters; and they convey 
the orders of these consistories on the 
primary schools to the different school 
committees. They are bound, also, to 
fnrnish every required information on 
the religious state of the schools in their 
districts to the religious authorities of 
those districts.” 


The numerous petty states of Ger- 
many have not been backward in the 
work of national instruction. In 
Bavaria, the system closely resem- 
bles that of Prussia. Education is 
compulsory, and the mixed plan of 
central and local inspection is pur- 
sued. The general superintendence 
resides in a board attached to the 
Ministry of the Interior, called, “The 
superior board of education and ec- 
clesiastical affairs.” Similar regula- 
tions prevail in Wirtemberg, esse, 
Baden, and the other countries which 
once comprised the Germanic Con- 
federation. 

In Austria, we learn from a book 
published by Mr. Macgregor, enti- 
tled Austria and the Austrians, that 
the foundation of elementary instruc- 
tion was laid so early as the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. 
The law of 1821, however, which 
is chiefly borrowed from that of 
Prussia, established the system now 
in force. It directs that no village 
in the hereditary dominions shall 
be without an elementary school; that 
no male shall enter the marriage 
state who is not able to read, write, 
and cypher ; that no master of a trade 
shall employ workmen unable to 
read or write; and that small books 
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of a moral tendency shall be distri- 
buted to the people at the lowest 
possible price. Under this law, it 
appears, that, in a population of 
22,500,000, which the Austrian do- 
minions contain, without reckoning 
Hungary and Transylvania, 2,312,420 
children are educated, being a pro- 
portion of more than one in ten of 
the whole. 

The great defect of Austrian edu- 
cation, according to Mr. Macgregor, 
consists in 


** The jealousy entertained by govern. 
ment of everything like freedom of in- 
quiry or discussion as to matters con- 
nected with the principles of politics, 
public law, political economy, and even 
philosophy. These important branches 
are not taught, at least, so as to be made 
available or useful, and are but little 
studied in Austria. The board of educa- 
tion has the appointment of all profes- 
sors at universities and colleges, and of 
all teachers of schools; it likewise pub- 
lishes the books used in instruction, and 
controls the minutest details relating to 
schools. It prescribes the course and 
distribution of the hours of study, from 
which not the slightest deviation is per- 
mitted ; and the scholars of the few pri- 
vate schools are forced to attend the ex- 
aminations of the public institutions, to 
insure their being taught according to 
the prescribed system.” 


The foregoing opinion is very dif- 
ferent from that of Mr. Wilde, from 
whose work on Austria, its Literary, 
Scientific, and Medical Institutions, 
Mr. Kay quotes largely. Mr. 
Wilde says, that, “on the whole, 
except Prussia, Austria possesses the 
best system of national education of 
any continental country.” And he 
adds, that the poor and working 
classes, having their wants well sup- 
plied, “sigh not for a state of politi- 
cal liberty, of which they know 
nothing. The government, wisely 
preventing their minds from being 
inflamed by those blisters upon so- 
ciety that have written and preached 
our own countrymen into the fever 
of discontent and disaffection, the 
effects of which are now so visible in 
Great Britain, has, beneath its ex- 
tended rule, some of the happiest 
and most contented peasantry in Eu- 


rope.’ 

The details of the Austrian sys- 
tem it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon, since they resemble those of 


Prussia in all material points. The 
chief points of instruction have 
already been mentioned, as also the 
law that precludes the right of mar- 
riage to the uneducated. Concerning 
the effects of the latter restriction, so 
variously are they stated, according 
to the particular views of each nar- 
rator, that it would be unsafe to rely 
implicitly upon any one. Indeed, the 
abstract principle of cage im- 
prudent marriages, which in all hu- 
man probability, will result in bur- 
dening the state with a mass of pau- 
— is a very captivating one. 

he political economist, of course, 
embraces it at once. But he who 
sets himself up for an instructor of 
ignorance must view the matter in a 
very different light. The questions 
of provision for the poor, of taxation, 
and of public expenditure, are, no 
doubt, of high importance; but the 
morality of a people is a paramount 
consideration. 

If we reflect for one moment, ac- 
cording to our knowledge of human 
nature, on the probable consequences 
of prohibiting matrimony generally, 
we shall be able to form some esti- 
mate of what are the actual conse- 
quences of such a prohibition to that 
large portion of every community 
who are poor and ignorant. It is 
true that this law of Austria is cal- 
culated to produce a double effect, 
both bad and good. By acting on 
an universal passion, it — into 
the service of education the tendency 
to matrimony, which is or 
—— in a rural population ; but, 

y a similar action, it aids another 
and a kindred impulse in the work 
of demoralisation. Mr. Wilde, in- 
deed, perforce, admitting that the 
law has — much immorality, 
asserts that it is daily becoming a 
dead letter, by reason of the necessity 
of its execution no longer existing. 
We doubt the accuracy of this as- 
sertion. It isa fact, that the number 
of illegitimate births in some parts of 
the Austrian dominions bears so large 
a proportion to the whole population, 
as to indicate a condition almost 
amounting to general concubinage. 
Tt is no strained inference from this 
fact, that the law, and not the pecu- 
liar wickedness of the people, is to 
be blamed. Indeed, the two things 
are palpable cause and effect. The 
object of the law was plainly not 
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solely to encourage education, but 
also to Giecarage the too rapid in- 
crease of population. In Bavaria, 
according to M‘Culloch, “no mar- 
riage between people without capital 
is allowed, without the previcus per- 
mission of the poor institutions, that 
is, of the chief persons in each pro- 
vincial district, who are bound to 
refuse such permission, unless they 
see a reasonable prospect of the par- 
ties being able to provide for the 
children that may be expected ta 
spring from the proposed union.” 
he same author states that, in Mu- 
nich, the capital of Bavaria, half the 
births are illegitimate ; and he attri- 
butes this to the residence of the 
court and a numerous garrison, and 
to the great influx of strangers. So 
singular a perversion of natural in- 
duction shews how little confidence 
is to be placed in the greatest men, 
when endeayouring to support a fa- 
vourite theory. Mr. M‘Culloch is a 
pure economist, and will not, there- 
fore, willingly admit that economical 
principles of government can ever 
produce injurious effects. We how- 
ever, cannot forget that London and 
Paris are larger towns than Munich, 
and that illegitimacy is not so dread- 
fully prevalent in them. In the 
capital of Austria, where there is 
a prohibition somewhat similar, as 
has been already explained, the con- 
sequence, we believe, is nearly the 
same. We are, therefore, obliged to 
conclude that the law is in fault. 

Let us return from this digression 
to our narrative of the state of edu- 
cation on the Continent. This part 
of our subject is now drawing to a 
close—not, perhaps, before the reader 
is tired of it: let him, however, be 
patient a little longer. It is abso- 
utely necessary to our purpose that 
he should be presented with a gene- 
ral view of what the principal nations 
of Europe have done for the instruc- 
tion of the poor. 

Arguing upon the character and 
condition of the Dutch people, we 
are disposed to think that Holland 
has done more than any other coun- 
try for the elevation of the working- 
classes from what may be not unjustly 
called their normal state of ignorance. 
No materials are within our reach 
for ascertaining the precise extent of 
pe instruction in the present day ; 

ut we learn, from a French writer, 
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that the proportion of the educated 
to the whole population, in the year 
1835, was about one to eight. It 
may, indeed, be broadly stated, that 
there is scarcely a child of sound in- 
tellect in all Holland who reaches the 
age of ten years without being able 
to read and write, and this almost en- 
tirely at the expense of the State. 
A small sum, it is true, is generally 
paid by the parents, but never ex- 
acted so as to exclude poverty. The 
children are not compelled to attend 
school ; but the consequence of their 
not doing so is the exclusion of the 
whole family from the benefits of the 
public provision for the poor. 


“ The department of education,” says 
M‘Culloch, “is under the superintend- 
ence of the Minister of the Interior, as- 
sisted by the Inspector-general of In- 
struction, from whom all changes and 
new regulations emanate. The inspection 
of schools is devolved chiefly upon local 
inspectors, of whom there are seventy, or 
one for each school-district into which 
the kingdom is divided. These in. 
spectors are assisted by local boards, and 
each is responsible to the provincial board 
for the efficiency of the schools within 
his district ; the provincial board being 
itself responsible for its proceedings to 
the Minister of the Interior and the In- 
spector-general. * * * The district. 
inspectors assemble three times a-year in 
the chief town of their respective pro- 
vinces, where they hold a conference, 
each inspector making a report in the 
presence of the provincial governor on 
the state of education in his district. 
Sometimes the government assembles a 
council at the Hague, consisting of de- 
puties from each provincial board of edu- 
cation, when every thing — to 
the system is discussed and reviewed in 
presence of the Minister of Interior and 
the Inspector-general.” 


The system above described dates 
from 1806, but has been amended at 
yarious times, and in some respects 
materially. Originally, the Dutch 
had no normal schools; but the de- 
ficiency was so severely felt that, in 
1816, two were established, at Gro- 
ningen and Haarlem. ‘The strictest 
examination is made into the quali- 
fications of candidates. ‘Two certi- 
ficates of admission to the office of 
teacher are given by the authorities : 
one general, qualifying for the pro- 
fession only ; the other special, beng 
an appointment to a particular school. 
Their salaries are not regulated by 
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law, but the thirtieth article enjoins 
upon the communal committees that 
they be well paid. It appears, in 
fact, that their position is both com- 
fortable and honourable. 

We will not fatigue our readers by 
extending this summary of education 
to the less important countries of 
Hanover, Denmark, Norway, or 
Sweden. Let it suffice that the in- 
struction of the people is by no means 
neglected in any of those kingdoms. 
Respecting the progress that Italy 
has made under this head, a great 
diversity of opinions exist. By one 
writer it is stated, that there are pro- 
portionably more Italiansthan French 
or English who can read and write ; 
and that the children of the middle 
and lower classes in Lombardy and 
Tuscany need not shrink from a 
comparison with their contemporaries 
in Protestant countries, as respects 
the quality of their acquirements. 
Weare forced to suspect the accuracy 
of this statement, on the simple 
ground that the effects described are 
very far from apparent to moderate 
observation. Education—more, per- 
haps, than any other thing—shews 
itself in the general habits and man- 
ners of a people; but these usual 
signs are seldom seen among the 
Italians. In the southern parts, more 
especially in Naples and the Pa 
States, the ignorance and depravity 
of the poor are notorious. In the 
Austrian dominions and in Tuscany 
the state of things may be -better ; 
indeed, with regard to the former, 
the law which has been already no- 
ticed does, of course, secure it. On 
the whole, however, it is to be feared, 
that the inhabitants of Italy are very 
much behind the greater number of 
European nations. 

_ Before concluding this necessarily 
imperfect sketch of education on the 
Continent, we shall, of course, be 
expected to say something on the 
head of religion. This branch of the 
subject has purposely been reserved 
to the last, in order that it may be 
treated with more of continuity than 
the preceding style of narrative would 
allow. Moreover, the extreme im- 
portance and uliar difficulty of 
the subject with reference to Great 
Britain, and more especially to Eng- 
land and Ireland, render it advisable 
to enter into fuller and more minute 
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It may, in the first place, be stated 
broadly, that in every Continental 
nation that has any system of edu- 
cation at all, religious instruction is 
carefully provided, and strictly en- 
forced. 

In France, the first article of the 
law declares that primary elementary 
education comprehends, of necessity, 
moral and religious instruction. M. 
Guizot, in his letter to the directors 
of normal schools, of date October 
1834, thus urges the paramount ne- 
cessity of observing this law :— 


* 11 faut absolument que l’iastruction 
populaire ne s’addresse pas a l’intelli- 
gence seule; il faut qu’elle embrasse 
lame toute entiére, et qu'elle éyeille sur 
tout cette conscience morale, qui doit 
s’élever et se fortifier 4 mesure que 
l’esprit se dévellope....... Ne vous 
contentez point de la regularité des formes 
et des apparences ; il ne suffit pas que 
certaines observances soient-maintenues, 
que certaines heures soient-consacrées & Vin- 
struction religieuse ; il faut pouvoir compter 
snr sa réalité et son efficacité.” 


Prussia pursues the same object. 
The law provides that the labours of 
the day shall always be commenced 
and ended by a short prayer, and a 
few religiou: observations ; and the 
master is warned not to let this dege- 
nerate into a mere matter of routine. 
Religious chaunts are mingled with 
the school-exercises, and the scholars 
are taken to church on all Sundays 
and feast-days. Nor is Austria be- 
hind her neighbours in the same good 
work. Switzerland is conspicuous 
for her efforts to raise the moral 
character of the people. In Holland 
it is the same, where Mr. Nicholls 
asserts that the whole course of edu- 
cation is mingled with a frequent re- 
ference to the great principles and 
truths of Christianity. 

Tt will, of course, be asked, in what 
manner the differences of religious 
belief are prevented from interfering 
in practice with the excellent regu- 
lations of the law. Religious tolera- 
tion is now all but universal, and, 
under even the most despotic govern- 
ments, a great variety of sects is to be 
found. Are the Calvinist and the 
Roman Catholic, the Protestant- 
Lutheran, the Greek and the Unit- 
arian, all instructed in the same 
dogmas, and from lips which, pos- 
sibly, may repeat the creed of none? 
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How are the topics of dissent avoided, 
and the jealous hatred of bigotry 
lulled to rest? ‘This is a question of 
very vital importance, especially at 
this moment, when religious differ- 
ences are sup to be the chief 
obstacle to the establishment of a 
comprehensive system of education 
in England. 

In the normal schools of Switzer- 
land, youths of all sects are indiscri- 
minately received, and no inconve- 
nience is found to result from this 
practical toleration. 


“* Those who differ in faith from the 
master of the school,” says Mr. Kay, 
** are allowed to absent themselves from 
the doctrinal lessons given in the school, 
and are required to attend one of their 
own clergy, for the purpose of receiving 
from him their doctrinal instruction. 
Even in Fribourg, a canton governed by 
Catholic priests, who are themselves 
under the influence of the Jesuits, Pro- 
testants may be found mingled with the 
Catholics in the schools, and are allowed 
to absent themselves during the hours of 
religious lessons; and in Argovie, a 
canton which has lately so distinguished 
itself by its opposition to the Jesuits of 
Lucerne, I found that several of the pro- 
fessors in the normal school were Catho- 
lics, and that the utmost tolerance was 
manifested to all the Catholics attending 
the cantonal schools.” 


As a guarantee that the religious 
instruction, of whatever character, 
has not been neglected, every candi- 
date for the office of teacher is obliged 
to produce a certificate from a clergy- 
man of his own sect, stating his capa- 
bility of as the religious 


education of a school. With respect 
to the primary schools, the same 
— of perfect toleration is ob- 
served. The masters are generally 
chosen from the most numerous re- 
ligious sect in the commune ; a simi- 
lar provision to that which exists 
in the normal schools being made for 
the instruction of Dissenters. If 
there are sufficient numbers of the 
different religious bodies to require 
more than one school, each is con- 
ducted by a master of its own per- 
suasion. 


“In France,” we borrow again from 
Mr. Kay, ‘ it was long debated how the 
difficulties arising from religious differ. 
ences should be overcome: whether they 
should attempt to establish separate 
schools for all the different sects of 
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Christianity ; whether they should open 
the schools to ull these various sects, and 
banish from them all religious instruc- 
tion; or whether they should open the 
schools to the different Christian per- 
suasions, and commit the management of 
each to a master chosen from the most 
numerous sect in the department or com- 
mune of which it was the normal or 
elementary school. ‘They felt that, if 
they adopted the first course, they would 
leave the education of many children, 
where there was not a sufficient number 
of some one sect in a commune to enable 
sevseuanans to establish a separate school 
or it, totally unprovided for. They felt 
also that, if they adopted the second 
alternative, they would leave the most 
deeply important part of education either 
wholly neglected, or, at least, most in- 
differently provided for; and that to 
deny the master the liberty of giving 
practical religious education in the school, 
was to deprive him of the most powerful 
means of improving the character of his 
children. They, therefore, adopted the 
third alternative, and resolved to place 
each of the normal schools of the different 
departments, and each of the primary 
schools of the different communes, under 
the management of a teacher selected 
from the most numerous Christian sect in 
the department or commune in which 
the school was situated. They further 
arranged, that the parents who differed 
in religion from the master or director of 
the school should have the power of 
requiring their children to absent them- 
selves during the periods of religious 
instruction ; but they ordained that it 
should be necessary for such parents to 
provide elsewhere bor the religious edu- 
cation of their own children.” 


A strict examination is made of 
the eer of candidates for the 
office of schoolmaster in the doctrines 
of their own faith ; and, to insure its 
efficacy, a minister of the particular 
religion is always one of the ex- 
aminers. 

The law of Prussia on this head is 
similar to that of France and Switzer- 
land. It provides that, whenever 
possible, there shall be in a school, 
intended for several Christian sects, 
masters of the different sects, who 
shall direct the religious education of 
the children of their respective sects ; 
but that when the locality, in which 
a school for more than one Christian 
sect is opened, is too poor to support 
more than one master, the parents, 
who differ from the schoolmaster in 
religious belief, shall be obliged to 
provide for the religious education of 
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their children out of the school, or 
shall permit them to attend the reli- 
gious lessons given by the school- 
master. To secure as far as possible 
the effectual observance of this regu- 
lation, a certificate of moral and reli- 
gious character is given to each 
scholar when he leaves the primary 
school, and demanded, as a matter of 
course, by the clergyman before ad- 
mission to the communion. The 
ecclesiastical authorities are charged 
with the general surveillance of this 
branch ; and the clergyman of each 
sect is always an ex-officio member of 
the local committee of inspection and 
examination. 

To describe the systems of the 
smaller German states would be 
merely a repetition of what has al- 
ready been said in substance of Prus- 
sia, France, and Switzerland. In 
Austria, however, there appears to be 
some difference. It is stated by Mr. 
Kay, on the authority of Mr. Wilde, 
whose book has been already quoted, 
that religious instruction is super- 
intended by the curé of each parish ; 
and that, although the Roman Catho- 
lic, as the national religion, is that 
taught in the school, “ Dissenters are 
neither excluded nor separated, nor 
are they required to engage in the 
religious services or peculiar eccle- 
siastical learning in these schools. In 
the Roman Catholic schools, the 
Jews, as well as the Protestants and 
other Dissenters, arrive one hour 
after and leave one hour before the 
other pupils ; these two hours being 
occupied with religious services and 
instruction. There are other non- 
Catholic schools, particularly in Tran- 
sylvania and the military frontier, 

allicia, Moravia, and Silesia, Bohe- 
mia, and Carynthia, whose religious 
instruction is in accordance with the 
creed of these countries, the oversight 
of which is committed to the clergy of 
each particular denomination.” But 
whatever the difference of detail may 
be, the result is perfectly satisfactory, 
and in accordance with the principle 
of toleration; for we find that, for 
the Roman Catholic population, there 
is 1 school for every 1204 inhabit- 
ants; and for Protestant Dissenters 
of every denomination, 1 school for 
every 1178 souls. 

The system of Holland is different 
from any that we have hitherto ex- 
amined. It is thus described by Mr. 
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Nicholls, whose official reports to 
government are well known :— 


“ As respects religion, the ulation 
of Holland is divided in aaa equal 
proportions into Catholic, Lutheran, and 
Protestant of the reformed Calvinistic 
Church ; and the ministers of each are 
supported by the State. The schools 
contain, without distinction, the children 
of every sect of Christians, The reli- 
gious and moral instruction afforded to 
the children is taken from the pages of 
Holy Writ, and the whole course of edu- 
cation is mingled with a frequent re- 
ference to the great general evidences of 
revelation. Biblical history is taught, 
not as a dry narration of facts, but as a 
storehouse of truths, calculated to in- 
fluence the affections, to correct and ele. 
vate the manners, and to inspire senti- 
ments of devotion and virtue. The great 
principles and truths of Christianity, in 
which ai! are agreed, are likewise care- 
fully inculsated ; but those points which 
are the subjects of difference and religious 
controversy form no part of the instruc- 
tious ofthe schools. ‘This department of 
religious teaching is confided to the mi- 
nisters of each persuasion, who discharge 
this portion of their duties out of the 
school; but, within the schools, the 
common ground of instruction is faith- 
fully preserved, and they are, conse- 
quently, altogether free from the spirit of 
jealousy or proselytism. We witnessed 
the exercise of a class of the children of 
notables in Haarlem (according to the 
simultaneous method), respecting the 
death and resurrection of our Saviour, by 
a minister of the Lutheran Church. The 
class contained children of Catholics, 
Calvinists, and other denominations of 
Christians, as well as Lutherans ; and all 
disputable doctrinal points were carefully 
avoided. The Lutherans are the smallest 
in number, the Calvinists the largest, and 
the Catholics about midway between the 
two; but all appear to live together in 
perfect amity, without the slightest dis- 
tinction in the common intercourse of 
life ; and this circumstance, so extremely 
interesting in itself, no doubt facilitated 
the establishment of the general system 
of education here denainel the effects of 
which are so apparent in the highly 
moral and intellectual condition of the 
Dutch people.” 


Such and so great are the endea- 
vours of the various European states 
to elevate the moral and intellectual 
condition of their people. We have 
now to inquire with what success their 
measures have been attended. It is at 
all timesextremely difficult to estimate 
precisely the consequences of any 
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particular political measure or public 
institution. In a highly civilised so- 
ciety, numberless opposing or coun- 
teracting forces are always at work, 
to modify, if they do not altoge- 
ther neutralise, the action of one 
single establishment. Nor is the 
difficulty lessened by the voluminous 
statistics and multitudinous books of 
travels which are annually given 
forth concerning every country 
on the face of the habitable gloiic. 
We will not be so invidious as to 
say that nothing is so little to be 
trusted as a traveller's tale, but we 
are quite convinced there is no lic 
circumstantial that so easily deceives 
as a sum in arithmetic. ‘Taking, 
however, such facts as are noturious, 
and, therefore, to be relied on, we 
are disposed to think that the sys- 
tems of education described in the 
foregoing pages have produced, in 
every case, some beneticial effects, 
It will probably be objected to our 
oo of Switzerland, that the in- 
1abitants of that country are dis- 
playing at this very moment a spirit 
of turbulence and disregard of social 
ties, which are quite irreconcilable 
with the idea of moral or religious 
improvement. This objection, even 
allowing it to be good in some 
degree, does not touch the matter 
very eee It is needful to bear 
in mind that public instruction in 
Switzerlaud has not been in active 
operation more than a dozen years, 
and cannot, therefore, have been 
fully developed in the rising genera- 
tion. Without the minutest inform- 
ation respecting the persons actually 
engaged in the present disturbances, 
no correct balance can be struck be- 
tween education and ignorance. But 
it is certain that a conclusion fa- 
vourable to the former is not re- 
butted by the mere fact that has 
been mentioned. It must, indeed, 
be obvious, that the effects of educa- 
tion upon the character and manners 
of a whole people cannot, in the na- 
tural course of things, be fully de- 
veloped within the limited period of 
a few years. The reformation of so- 
ciety is a work of the slowest growth. 
Historians and philosophers reckon 
clianges of this kind by centuries, un- 
able to perceive their progress, but 
only to appreciate the result. Some 
future writer, standing on the van- 
tage ground of time, will make 
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a more faithful estimate than we 
can. 

It is not, however, deriiéd that the 
condition and chatacter of the work- 
ing classes in some of the continental 
states is vastly superior to what is 
Caney found in England. In the 
case of the Dutch, this superiority is 
matter of universal remark. They 
are describeil as being strongly at- 
tached to their government, and con- 
spicuous, above all other people, for 
tueir observance of the domestic and 
social duties. Their prudence, also, 
and economy, are well known, by 
which they secure to themselves a 
larger amount of individual comfort 
than exists in any other country. 
Nearly as much may be said of the 
lower classes in Prussia, Austria, and 
most of the German states. Ever 
where the condition of the poor is 
better than in Great Britain. 

Iiow far this superiority is to be 
attributed to education, it is, perhaps, 
impossible to determine. There is 
no doubt that many causes conduce 
to render the physical condition of 
the poor more comfortable in some 
of the continental countries than it 
can possibly be in England. ‘These 
causes, however, can be very readily 
appreciated, and taken into account 
in the general estimate. It would 
Iead us too far to examine them in 
this place; but this much may be 
taken for granted, that they do not 
constitute the whole of the balance 
that appears in favour of our neigh- 
bours. Some effects that usually at- 
tend the cultivation of the mind Lave 
a direct and obvious influence upon 
the comfort and happiness of the 
poor. Habits of providence, for in- 
stance, are rarely, if ever, found in 
the grossly ignorant. The enjoy- 
ment of the present, and the securing 
of what is absoliitely necessary from 
day to day, is usually the highest 
effort of those who have not been 
carefully instructed in the still higher 
duty of looking ferward to the fu- 
ture. The savage, stimulated by 
hunger, rouses himself into a mo- 
mentary activity for the sole pur- 
pose of satisfying the calls of nature. 

‘his done, he sinks again into indo- 
lence, and, when overtaken by dis- 
ease or age, has no resource but to 
lie down and die. For savage, read 
English or Irish labourer, and the 
description is not much exaggerated. 
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And here we may notice the un- 
fair objections that are sometimes 
made to education, on the ground of 
its taking no account of the more 
pressing wants ofthe poor. It is said 
that what the poor require is not 
learning, but bread. Give them fair 
wages and good poor laws, and their 
character will immediately be raised 
along with their condition. Such 
objections are plainly based upon an 
erroneous conception of a national 
education— upon the idea that the 
cultivation of the intellect alone is to 
be regarded, without care for the 
moral or religious improvement of 
the scholars. If this were true, we 
should find it difficult to answer the 
objection. An education, exclusively 
intellectual, would be injurious, under 
all circumstances, for the rich as well 
as the poor. ‘The attainment of 
knowledge is not the swnmum bonum 
for any class, and, with respect to 
the working classes, it should be, 
perhaps, the least important item in 
the system of instruction. It is quite 
true, that the use, and consequent 
refinement, of the mental powers, in- 
variably produces a keener relish for 
pleasure, and a more bitter sense of 
nisfortune. ‘To bring up a plough- 
man by the standard of what is 
called a gentlemanly education, and 
then to leave him at the plough, 
would be an act of cruelty exceeded 
only by its folly. Stch a man 
would, in all human probability, be- 
come a notorious criminal, using his 
superior attainments only as a means 
of more consummate villany. But 
this is not the kind of instruction 
which we desire to be given to the 

oor of these kingdoms. Religion 
in our Spe should be, as it is 
universally on the Continent, the 
yan and all-pervading idea. 

o form the character, and elevate 
the sentiments of the young, is of 
more importance than to ron 
their wits, or raise their standard of 
existence. In England, ds in France, 
the inculcation of good morals and 
sound religious principles should be 
the chief object of the schoolmaster ; 
and, for this purpose, he should be 
allowed the widest possible scope in 
his method of teaching. No one is 
80 ignorant of the process by which 
knowledge is received into the mind 
of a child, as to doubt the efficacy of 
short, familiar illustrations in fixing 
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the recollection of great truths. To 
deprivé the teacher of this; his most 
important mears of instruction, is 
like throwing a man into the water 
with his hands tied, arid telling him 
to swim. He may possibly get on in 
_ of the obstruction, but the 
chances against him are almost over- 
whelming. 

These reflections naturally lead us 
to the subject of sectarian differences, 
which are alleged as a reason for ex- 
cluding religious instrtiction from 
our national schools, It is said, that 
if the state provides education for its 
subjects, it inust cither abstair from 
teaching any religiot, or it must 
teach the religion of the state. We 
are by no meats petsudded that one 
of these two alternatives is inevitable. 
It by the state religion is meant 
the Thitty-nine Articles, we agree 
that these are not fit subjects of pri- 
mary elementary education ; and, 
therefore, the state ought not to 
teach them. On the other hand, if 
by no religion is meant an absolute 
sfletice upon all the subjects of divine 
revelation, we equally agree that 
stich a system would be a very near 
approach to the propagation of in- 
fidelity. But itis obvious to inquire, 
if there is no golden mean between 
these impossible extremes? Can we 
not give religious instruction with- 
out touching doctrinal points? Are 
there io universal truths reapetting 
which all Christian men are agreed 
In short, is not Christianity, strictly 
speaking, Catholic and universal ? 

The tianuer in which the differ- 
ences of creed are obviated on the 
Continent has been already explained. 
It is twofold, and there is nothing 
that we know of in principle to re- 
strain our selection. In practice, 
ae ve think that ete 
superiority, for our own purposes, wi 
be found ca the side of tia bgndticdl 


instruction. The chief advantage 
lies in the more extended power it 
ives the schoolmaster. ere re- 


igion is, as it were, tabooed, during 
certain hours of the day, in order to 
avoid offending the conflicting opin- 
ions of the scholars, the teacher is of 
course deprived of that power of ge- 
neral allusion to feliglots truths, 
which we deem invaluable. And it 
may, perhaps, be doubted, whether, 
in many cases, a sufficient substitute 
can be provided. By what means 
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we are to compel the parents of the 
children who absent themselves from 
the scriptural lessons to provide other 
sources of religious instruction, we 
are at a loss to imagine. At the 
best, the substitute must be a matter 
of chance or inclination, and is as 
likely to be omitted as supplied. On 
the other hand, if the Dutch system 
be taken as a model—that is, the non- 
dogmatical system, all sound objec- 
tions vanish. We say sound objec- 
tions, because it seems quite visionary 
to expect that the petty jealousy and 
suspicion, and the ignorant bigotry, 
that are always alive in the breasts 
of the uneducated on religious topics, 
can be avoided by any arrangement 
whatever. But the fair and reason- 
able unwillingness that a parent may 
entertain to have his child instructed 
in opinions and points of faith op- 
to his own convictions, are, we 
think, fully satisfied by the method 
proposed. ‘There are certain funda- 
mental truths on which all Christ- 
ians are agreed, and the principles of 
morality are the same every where, 
except, perhaps, in a college of Je- 
suits. ‘hese are generally quite 
enough for young children, and we 
cannot but be persuaded that no pa- 
rent, of whatever sect he may profess 
himself a member, would object to 
their being inculcated even bya person 
of a different persuasion to his own. 
We confess, however, that one 
very serious obstacle exists to the 
plan above pro ; but it is, for- 
tunately, of such a nature that no- 
thing more than care is required to 
overcome it. The matter is entirely 
in our own hands. We allude to 
the lamentable inefficiency of school- 
masters, and the extreme difficulty of 
procuring persons even moderately 
competent to the task of instruction. 
This defect is but the natural result 
of a negligence which has almost 
totally disregarded the necessity of 
pre ion, and of a preparation 
which, whether as regards time or 
standard, is very little better than 
total negligence. For a population 
of sixteen millions, in England and 
Wales, there were, at the beginning 
of last year, but seven training esta- 
blishments for teachers, of which the 
following summary is given by Mr. 
Kay :— 
“1, the Stanley Grove, capable of 
holding seventy students, who are edu- 
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cated in the establishment for three years 
before they are permitted to take charge 
of a school; 2, the Battersea, capable of 
holding seventy students, the greater 
number of whom only receive education 
for one year before leaving the esta- 
blishment; 3, the Chelsea Diocesan and 
Normal and Model Schools, for the train- 
ing of seventy masters, where they are 
allowed to leave, in many cases, after 
only a year’s education, and, in the ma- 


jority of cases, after only a year and a 


half; 4, the Normal Schools of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Society, where the stu. 
dents are permitted to leave and take 
the management of schools, after only 
six months’ education; 5, the Normal 
Schools of the York and Ripon Diocesan 
Board, for the training of eighty-seven 
masters and mistresses, but for what 
time I am not informed. Besides these, 
there is a small training-school for mis. 
tresses at Chelsea, in connexion with 
the National Society, and a central schocl 
at Westminster, where from forty to 
fifty students are instructed for six 
months,” 

It would be superfluous to accu- 
mulate facts on this subject, or to 
insist upon the absolute and vital im- 
portance of speedily remedying the 
defects of our normal education. To 
point out the utter inutility of mul- 
tiplying schools without, at the same 
time, providing good schoolmasters, 
would be mere commonplace. How- 
ever opposed the opinions of men 
concerning the details of education, 
all are agreed in this, that the cha- 
racter and attainments of the teacher 
must be sound and unblemished. 
And not only this, but the man him- 
self must be capable of imparting his 
information to others, and of com- 
municating the impressions he has 
himself received. There seems to be 
an idle fancy prevalent in the world, 
that schoolmasters can be made off- 
hand, and furnished to order at the 
shortest notice. Whilst all other 
professions and trades, and even the 
commonest pursuits, require a long 
course of study, or a laborious prac- 
tice, to ensure even a moderate de- 
gree of excellence, the art of the 
teacher alone is supposed to be at- 
tainable by a ro 7 road. Who 
would consult a physician or a sur- 
geon only six months gone in the 
study of his profession ? Who would 
entrust his case to a lawyer a year 
old? Surely, no one. And yet, 
in carelessness or folly, the educa- 
tion of thousands of young children, 
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the formation of their minds and dis- 
positions, is committed to the hands 
of persons, who, whatever their abili- 
ties and their desire to do well, can- 
not, in human probability, be compe- 
tent to the task. 

Nor is this the worst. It is appa- 
rent, from the small amount of means 
for the preparation of masters, good 
or bad, that the number so prepared 
is quite inadequate to supply the de- 
mand. In fact, the greater number 
of schoolmasters have never received 
any training at all. They are them- 
selves uneducated, and require in- 
struction almost as much as their pu- 
ae Of this fact there never has 

n the smallest doubt, and yet no 
sufficient efforts have been made to 
remedy the evil. Hear the language 
of the Rev. D. Coleridge on this 
subject. 


“« Not to put an aggravated case, how- 
ever common, can any haif-educated man, 
from the working classes (and the majority 
of those who seek to be schoolmasters are 
all but uneducated), be safely entrusted 
with duties, the very nature of which it 
would be impossible to make bim under- 
stand? Almost uninstructed, and utterly 
untrained, with little general fitness for 
his calling, and no special apprenticeship, 
he may teach a little, and this not well ; 
but he cannot educate at all. But will 
not a little preparation suffice? May he 
not be taught a system? He may, in- 
deed, be taught a system, but surely it 
will not suffice. He wants the firat con- 
ditions of a teacher. He cannot teach 
what he does not know ; he cannot ex- 
plain what he does not understand? He 
may learn a particular method, but not 
how to apply it. The best preparation 
he can receive, short of a complete course 
of training, is superficial and formal. 
He must himself be educated before he 
can educate others. Morally and reli- 
giously considered, the case is still worse. 
He cannot suggest motives, or inspire 
feelings of which he is himself uncon- 
scious. If he be a pious man, it is in- 
deed much; yet his principles, or, at 
least, his mode of explaining them, will 
be uncertain.” 


This question of the improvement 
of the schoolmaster is, indeed, the 
very foundation of the whole matter. 
Unless we begin here, we do but 
build our house upon the sand. Un- 
der whatever aspect the scheme of 
VOL. XXXV. NO. CCVII. 
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national education be considered, 
whether with reference to national 
duty, or to principles of morality, or 
to the advancement of religion, or 
merely in its financial bearings, the 
character of the teacher is ever ap- 
pearing to influence the judgment 
and decide the opinion. Take, for 
instance, by way of illustration, the 
project that has captivated the atten- 
tion of many—that of establishing 
schools where the quality of instruc- 
tion shall be such as to attract the 
children of other persons besides the 
poor, whose payments may cover the 
general expenditure, and thus relieve 
the parish, or the state, or the sub- 
scribers, as the case may be, of a 
burden which they do not at present 
seem much inclined to bear. Is it 
not obvious, with respect to this 
plan, that its success is almost en- 
tirely dependent upon the efficiency 
of the teachers ? ie they are good, 
useful men, and their scholars are 
found to improve, there is every pro- 
bability that small farmers and 
tradesmen will be only too happy to 
commit their childrciu to their care. 
If otherwise, no theoretical induce- 
ments, no ostentatious list of things 
taught, will ever fill the school. 
The same, though not, perhaps, in an 
equal degree, may be said of reli- 
gious differences, which, we are dis- 
posed to think, would, for the most 
part, vanish, under the influence of a 
pious, upright, and learned school- 
master. 

Much more remains to say, for the 
subject, both in extent andimportance, 
is fitter for a volume than a Maga- 
zine article. Enough, however, has 
probably been urged, to inspire the 
reader with a desire to learn more, 
and to pursue the subject in all its 
interesting details. All that we have 
aimed at is, to give a short sketch,— 
to present a condensed narrative of 
the continental systems of education, 
in order that our readers may be 
informed how far our neighbours 
have gone beyond us in this par- 
ticular. Ifthe execution of this task 
should serve to advance the cause of 
education in any the smallest de- 
gree, and to open people's eyes to the 
knowledge of facts not generally 
considered with attention, the height 
of our ambition is fully attained. 

v 
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SCENES IN THE WILDS OF MEXICO. 


MATASIETE, THE HUNTER. 


Cuapter I. 


THE PEON. 


Anout a stone’s throw from the 
hacienda stood some thirty huts, 
prettily grouped, the dwellings of 
the peones, or paid labourers. The 
aspect of these cabins did not an- 
nounce poverty; it seemed as if 
Nature had delighted in throwing 
the veil of luxuriant vegetation 
over the bamboo or log walls, 
which were completely hidden by 
the broad leaves and climbing stems 
of the calabash plants with the 
golden chalices. Each hut was sur- 
rounded by a hedge of cactus, en- 
twined wi h the bells of the many- 
coloured convolvolus; but the in- 
teriors of the cabins were not in 
keeping with these brilliant exteriors. 
There every thing betrayed the fear- 
ful want which is the lot of the 
peon. The labourer is permitted 
only to grow tobacco and pimento on 
the small bit of ground allotted him 
by the master of the farm, and the 
time required for its cultivation is 
taken from his hours of rest. A 
pitiless monopoly compels him to 
buy at the hacienda corn, maize, and 
all the manufactured articles requi- 
site for his consumption, at prices 
which far exceed his small salary. 
The free labourer of the hacienda 
buys almost every thing on credit, 
therefore; and the farmer remains 
eternally his creditor. Consequently, 
the dia de raya (pay-day) is an un- 
happy day in these farms, instead of 
being, as elsewhere, a holiday ; for 
every week adds to the already heavy 
burden weighing on the peon. It 
may be fearlessly affirmed that the 
condition of these paid labourers is 
worse than that of negro-slaves. 
The negro-slave has his cabin, in 
which he rests after the hours of 
labour, the number of which are 
fixed by law. A plentiful supply 
of salt fish, his favourite food, recruits 
his strength ; and, ifhe falls ill, he is 
never in want of a doctor. The 
master’s carelessness, on the contrary, 
leaves the peon exposed without pro- 
tection to illness and hunger. The 


black slave looks forwards to the 
time when he will purchase a free- 
dom,— useless to him, no doubt, but 
the prospect gladdens him; the 
free aaa mas before him an 
unlimited slavery, for his salary will 
always be less hee the debts which 
monopoly compels him to contract. 
My walks were frequently directed 
towards the huts inhabited by the 
peons. ‘The provision-shop was in 
the middle of the village, and one 
morning I stood before it to observe 
the various transactions taking place 
there. Each peon drew from his 
pocket a hollow reed, about six inches 
long, in which were rolled up two 
little squares of paper, one debtor, 
the other creditor. ‘These accounts 
are primitive in their simplicity. A 
horizontal line, traced from one end 
of the paper to the other, forms the 
basis of the running account. On 
this longitudinal line, other perpen- 
dicular lines more or less lengthened 
(such is the etymology of the word 
raya, or pay); oughts and semi- 
oughts represents the piasters and 
half-piasters, reals and_half-reals. 
Amidst the buyers, who retired 
after haggling a long while about 
prices, 1 soon remarked one indi- 
vidual, thinner and more ghastly 
than the rest, who walked about with 
an appearance of hesitation, and 
glanced with intense desire at the 
shop. From the perseverance with 
which he smoked cigarette after ci- 
garette, it was easy to see that the 
unfortunate peon was endeavouring 
to appease the cravings of an empty 
stomach. At last, he seemed to come 
to an heroic determination, and, 
walking into the shop, asked for a 
cuartillo of maize. “ Let us see your 
account,” said the clerk. The peon 
took his reed out of his pocket, and 
drew from it his banker’s-book ; but 
the horizontal line of creditor was as 
deficient in hieroglyphics as that of 
debtor was loaded with signs of every 
sort. The clerk harshly refused to 
sell him any thing until fresh orders, 
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and returned him his account. The 
peon had, apparently, foreseen this 
reply, and resignation should have 
been easy to him; yet his counte- 
nance betrayed painful disappoint- 
ment, and it was with a trembling 
hand that he sought to put back into 
its reed case the paper which he con- 
vulsively rolled up. I felt touched 
with compassion, and paid the clerk 
for the trifling loan which the poor 
labourer had solicited in vain. ‘The 
peon instantly testified his gratitude 
by borrowing a second real (sixpence), 
and begging me to go with him to 
his hut to cure his wife, who had 
been long ill. I learnt, as we walked 
thither together, that it was this 
illness which had thrown him so 
behindhand as to cause him to be 
refused credit, now that he wanted it 
more than ever. 

I found the peon’s hut as destitute 
as I had expected. A few earthen 
vessels, and two or three dried cow’s 
heads, used as seats, were the sole 
furniture. Two naked children, with 
swollen stomachs and ricketty legs, 
played about a woman, whose thin, 
pallid face betokened the last stage 
of some slow disease. Stretched, ra- 
ther than seated, under a shed in the 
inner court, this woman swung with 
a feeble hand, by means of an aloe 
string, a little hammock suspended to 
the sides of the shed, and in which 
slept a little child: it was a melan- 
choly picture. I endeavoured to re- 
assure the father, by advising him to 
substitute a system of nourishment 
more appropriate to the weak health 
of his wife, for the pimento and 
cactus fruit on which the whole 
family lived ; but I was quite aware 
that my recipe was impracticable to 
these unhappy beings, deprived of 
every thing. The father, however, 
rubbed his hands as he listened to 
me, and gave tokens of a delight 
which I could hardly suppose to be 
the effect of my sohediilen. To 
my questions about this sudden and 
wonderful joy, he replied that the 
holy Virgin had sent him an idea, 
and that, before long, abundance 
would return to his horge. As he 
spoke, he looked caressingly at an 
old rusty rifle which lay in a corner 
of the hut. It was in vain I interro- 
gated him as to the use he meant to 
make of it. The peon would not ex- 
plain, and contented himself with 
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repeating that it was a triumphant— 
a glorious idea. I, therefore, left 
him without penetrating his secret, 
but reassured by the thought that 
this rifle, worn out with rust, must 
be harmless, except, perhaps, to the 
person using it. 

Two days afterwards, I called on 
the master of the hacienda; I found 
him purple with rage, and bullying 
severely a poor devil, who, with a 
rifle under his arm, and his head 
hanging down, awkwardly twisted 
his hat in his hands. I recognised 
the peon. 

* Ah, Sefior don Ramon!” L asked 
the hacendero, “ what bad news have 
you just heard ?” 

“ What I have heard,” exclaimed 
Don Ramon, “is, that my servants 
(God forgive me!) are in a league 
with the jaguars for the destruction 
of my cattle! Here is another colt I 
have just lost by this fellow’s awk- 
wardness.” He then continued, with 
increasing vehemence,—* You know 
that, lately, those jaguars have 
every night made some havoc among 
my flocks. Yesterday morning, this 
vagabond stopped me to tell me of 
an idea which the holy Virgin, he 
said, had sent him for my interest.” 

“I thought so,” humbly interrupted 
the accused. 

“ What he proposed was,” con- 
tinued Don Ramon, “ to lay in wait 
for the jaguar in a spot which he 
pointed out to me, and to entice him 
there by means of a colt, which would 
serve asa bait. He seemed so sure 
of himself, so sure of gaining the ten 
piasters’ [2/.] reward, that I was 
foolish enough to trust him with a 
colt six months old. Come, rascal, 
speak! What have you doneeith 
the poor animal? What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“ Well, then, sefior,” said the peon, 
trembling, “ I had been lying in am- 
bush in some underwood for two 
hours; the colt was fastened about 
ten feet off, wincing and neighing for 
its mother, when, suddenly, I saw in 
the darkness two eyes glaring like 
lighted cigarettes. I aimed in that 
direction, recommended my soul to 
God, and fired, turning my head 
away.” 

* And, instead of the tiger, you 
killed the colt!” exclaimed its ex- 
asperated proprietor. 

“ Oh, seijor!” energetically inter- 
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rupted the marksman, wounded in 
his self-Jove, “ I only lamed him !” 

“ Killed or lamed, is it not the 
same thing?” roared the hacendero. 
“Go to the devil! or, rather, go for 
eight hours to the cepo !” 

“ Yet it was a bright idea,” sadly 
said the poor peon, who saw the 
abundance he had dreamed of for his 
starving family disappear; and he 
went out, with his head down, look- 
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ing resigned, although tears silently 
ro¢led down his sunken cheeks. He 
was then to return to his cabin with 
empty hands, and had gained nothyng 
but an eight hours’ punishment for 
exposing his life. I knew the fearful 
poverty of this wretched man, had 
shared his hopes, although he had 
made a mystery to me of his plans ; 
and so melancholy a termination 
affected me deeply. 


Cuapter II. 


THE RENDEZVOUS. 


“Ah! if Rermudes were here,” 
exclaimed Don Ramon, “I should 
not have to lament such reiterated 
losses. God and St. Joseph grant 
that Bermudes may soon return!” 

This Bermudes, surnamed el Ma- 
tusiete,* was a hunter, whom | had met 
in company with a Canadian hunts- 
man, at the time of my excursion to 
the placer of Bacuache, and who had 
given me a rendezvous at the Noria. 
The fervent wishes of Don Ramon 
were gratified, for, as he uttered 
them, a man entered the room; and 
in that man, so providentially ar- 
riving at the farm, I recognised Ber- 
mudes el Matasiete. A checked 
handkerchief, stained with large 

atches of dried blood, was his sole 
Saabiven: The metal buttons and 
silver lace, which, although tarnished, 

et formerly set offa little his leather 
jacket and trousers, had now entirely 
disappeared. The shreds of his shirt 
hung out of the slits in his jacket, 
and his toes were completely through 
his shoes, worn out by his long 
march. His countenance still wore 
the expression of chivalric intrepidity 
which had before struck me, and the 
sun had only added a shade to the 
tan of his complexion. 

“Ts it indeed you, Matasiete ?” 
exclaimed Don Ramon, advancing 
towards him, as if to assure himself 
he was not under an illusion. 

“ Matasiete! You may say, Ma- 
taquince,” } exclaimed the huntsman, 
drawing himself up with a theatrical 
air. ‘“ Yes, itis I, although, perhaps, 
you did not expect to see me again.” 

“ T confess,” said I, “ that I began 
to fear you would never return.” 

When, a fortnight before, I had 
met the Mexican hunter and _ his 


* Literally, the killer of seven. 


companion, the Canadian, in the 
forest, the masculine physiognomy 
and determination of these two ad- 
venturers had made a strong im- 
pression on me. I reminded Ber- 
mudes of the evening he had spent at 
my encampment in the woods of 
Fronterac, after finding the traces of 
a party of Indians, who had given 
great alarm to the inhabitants of that 
village. I reminded him how, de- 
prived by these robbers of the fruits 
of a perilous expedition, without his 
horse, of which they had left him 
only the saddle, he had, in my pre- 
sence, made a vow to pursue them 
into their deserts,—to carry the sad- 
dle on his head until he had put it on 
one of their backs,—to attack and 
kill them wherever he met them,— 
to sell their children as slaves, and to 
devote the produce of their sale to 
the souls in purgatory (animas ben- 
ditas’. Bermudes had, therefore, a 
rather nice account to settle with 
these holy souls. His reply gave 
me, however, to understand that he 
looked upon this affair of honour as 
concluded. 

“ As to the details,” continued he, 
“if, sefior, you would like to hear 
them, you will find me ready to 
communicate them this evening, at 
the time of the oracion.{ I shall be 
at the Ojo de Agua, where my occu- 
pations call me.” 

That evening I bent my steps to- 
wards the spot called Ojo de Agua. 
It was a small spring, about a quarter 
of a league from the hacienda, and in 
a most picturesque situation. At 
the foot of a gentle slope, which ter- 
minated an amphitheatre of hillocks, 
the spring filled a circular basin, on 
the surface of which aquatic plants 
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expanded their large, glossy leaves. 
A cedar grew on the slope, and its 
lower branches dipped in the water 
the parasite mosses which covered 
them. Mahogany-trees, with their 
gnarled trunks, sumachs, palos mu- 
latos, with exfoliated bark, rose in 
thick clusters above the cedar. On 
the opposite side, a glade, some thirty 
feet in diameter, spread under a 
thick wood of ash and banyan-trees, 
which formed a series of magnificent 
arcades. Such was the spot where I 
found the Mexican hunter, indolently 
stretched on the moss, and enjoying 
the coolness of the shade, at the en- 
trance of one of the dark avenues 
which opened on to the glade. His 
blue-barrelled rifle was by his side. 
I congratulated Bermudes on having 
chosen for our meeting a spot whose 
wild beauty must in some sort add a 
fresh charm to the narrative of his 
adventures. 

“T am delighted,” said he, with a 
smile, of which I did not at first per- 
ceive all the irony, “that this spot 
pleases you; but, before long, 
will find it even better chosen than 
you are now aware of.” 

I had not forgotten the Canadian 
hunter, and asked what had become 
of him. 

“ You will see him presently,” said 
Bermudes ; “he is busy finishing 
some preparations for this evening's 
meeting.” 

The setting sun illuminated the 
depths of the forest when the back- 
woodsman joined us. The Canadian 
giant held his rifle in one hand, and 
with the other dragged along a little 
colt, who limped terribly, and strug- 
gled with all its might. 

“ Well, Dupont, are all the fires 
round the Noria prepared ?” asked 
Bermudes. 

The Canadian replied in the af- 
firmative; and, after fastening the 
colt by a long and strong cord to the 
trunk of the cedar which overhung 
the stream, he came and laid down on 
the moss by our side. I understood 
nothing about this colt, and these un- 
usual fires lighted round the Noria, 
and was curious to know the motive 
of these preparations. Matasiete re- 
plied that it was to keep off the 
beasts of prey. I pressed for some 
more definite answer; the huntsman 
laughed. 

“ Have you not guessed ?” said he. 
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“ie” 

“ Caramba! You are with us on 
the track of the tiger which gives the 
honoured lord Don Ramon the night- 
mare!” 

“ On the track of a tiger!” I ex- 
claimed. “ You are laughing at 
me.” 

“No, indeed, I will prove to you 
that I am quite serious.” 

So saying, Matasiete jumped up, 
and, begging me to accompany him, 
led me to the brink of the spring. 
In the dim twilight, I perceived some 
formidable footprints on the damp 
earth. 

“T feel certain that these foot- 
prints were made on the day before 
yesterday,” said the hunter. ‘The 
jaguar has not drank for four-and- 
twenty hours. Therefore, as there 
is no water within twenty leagues 
but the Noria and this spring, the 
tiger, frightened on one hand by the 
fires round the Noria, attracted on 
the other by thirst, and the scent of 
the colt, will infallibly come here to- 
night.” 

This reasoning appeared to me 
unanswerable. I could doubt no 
longer, and found myself without 
arms of any kind, suddenly trans- 
formed into a tiger-hunter. I re- 
turned to my seat on the moss. For 
a moment I asked myself if no im- 
perious necessity required my imme- 
diate presence at the hacienda; but 
vanity soon got the upper hand, and 
I remained, although it seemed ra- 
ther singular to be tiger-hunting, 
en amateur, without weapons, and 
with folded arms. 

As to the two associates, they esta- 
blished themselves comfortably un- 
der the branches of a banyan-tree, 
as if they trusted entirely to my 
taking care of their safety. The 
Canadian indolently stretched his 
robust limbs on the turf,and I could 
not help contemplating with admir- 
ation the heroic indifference of this 
last specimen of an almost extinct 
race of adventurers. 

“Sit down near me,” said Ber- 
mudes, “I will tell you all that has 
happened to us since you gave us 
hospitality in your encampment. We 
have plenty of time before us, for 
the beasts of prey wake up only 
when man sleeps ; darkness increases 
their strength and fury. It is now 
hardly seven, and I do not expect 
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the tiger we are lying in wait for 
before eleven.” 

I bad, therefore, four hours to 
pass in expectation, which, although 
somewhat painful, did not stifle in 
me the almost affectionate interest 
which the Mexican huntsman and 
his companion of adventure had ex- 
cited in me. By a practical joke, 
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which to him appeared perfectly legi- 
timate, the rough huntsman had ad- 
ded, as a picturesque framework, the 
reality of a present danger to the 
remembrance of his past dangers. I 
had come only to listen, and at any 
moment the narrative might give 
way to action. 


Cuapter ITI. 


TRACKING THE INDIANS. 


“ After taking leave of you,” said 
the huntsman, “ we spent two days 
in reconnoitring the traces of the 
Apacho Indians, which it was very 
easy for us to do, notwithstanding 
innumerable windings; I even found 
the footmarks of my horse among 
the numerous vestiges, which facili- 
tated our discoveries. A closer in- 
spection of these footmarks apprised 
me that the poor animal stumbled 
under a burden too heavy for him. 
My rage increased at the thought. 
The footmarks of my own horse 
soon became confounded amongst 
numerous horse and mule footmarks, 
whence we concluded that fresh de- 

redations had been committed. 

When we reached the banks of one 
of the arms of the Rio San Pedro, 
we suddenly lost all traces of the 
fugitives. It was the third day’s 
march since our meeting. In vain 
we crossed and recrossed the river, 
and sought every where; the shingle 
which covered its banks bore no 
traces of the Indians. We were for 
the second time off the scent. Even- 
ing found us already far from the 
river, and exhausted with fatigue. 
It was the Canadian's turn to watch, 
and I was sleeping soundly, when 
my companion woke me. 

“* What is it?’ I asked. ‘ Have 
you at last found the right track ?’ 

*“* Look!’ said he, constant to his 
habit of speaking as little as possible 
in the woods. 

“T rubbed my eyes, and perceived 
behind us a faint glimmer reddening 
the horizon. 

“*Tt isa hill where they are burn- 
ing weeds,’ said I. 

“* You are still asleep,’ replied my 
companion. 


“T once more rubbed my eyes; I 
then saw that the distant illumina- 
tion could not be produced by a con- 
tinuous sheet of flame, but by fires 
placed near together. The smoke 
was not black like that of fresh and 
dry grasses burning together ; it as- 
cended in spiral columns. Moreover, 
these fires were surrounded at their 
base by vapours winding over the 
plain to some distance. This mist 
indicated the tortuous course of the 
river, and the Indians had, doubtless, 

itched their camp on one of the 
islands formed by its windings. My 
comrade was right. 

“* Forwards,’ said I. 

“* Forwards,’ replied the Cana- 
dian ; and we retraced our steps. We 
then advanced with more prudence 
than we had hitherto done, for the 
country was open, and we had to 
fear that the Indians might have 
sent out scouts, although, trusting 
to their numbers, they did not seem 
to take much precaution to conceal 
their traces. We had remarked more 
than twenty different footmarks fol- 
lowing one another. Every Indian, 
as you know, endeavours to walk, 
so to speak, in the steps of the one 
who precedes him, and the number 
of our enemies might be estimated at 
about thirty. Fortunately we were 
able, undiscovered, to reach the bank 
of the river. We were not mistaken 
in our conjectures. On an islet sur- 
rounded by trees, fires were lighted 
at equal distances, and we could dis- 
tinctly see the red bodies of these 
dogs shining in the firelight through 
the interstices of the trees. As far 
as I could see, ali wore on the left 
wrist the leathern bracelet,* which 
serves to distinguish the Indian war- 


* This leathern bracelet, and a species of covering for the palm of the hand, are 
the distinctive signs of the ladian warriors. 
the rebound of the bow-string 


the skin of the band. 


The first serves to deaden the effect of 


g; the second prevents the arrow feathers from tearing 
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rior from the cowardly wretches oue 
is from time to time exposed to meet 
in the desert. I had, therefore, to deal 
with enemies worthy of me. Fre- 
quently I raised the rifle to my shoul- 
der, yielding to the almost irresistible 
temptation of knocking down one of 
those red devils, and as often my 
companion lowered the barrel of my 
weapon. J consented to listen to the 
counsels of prudence, and repressed 
my impetuosity ; but it was not 
without difficulty. Remember that 
we had been tracking them seventeen 
days, and you can understand the 
impossibility of giving up our object 
at the moment we had attained it. 
The only choice left was the moment 
of attack; prudence exhorted us to 
reconnoitre our position before com- 
mencing hostilities. We therefore 
exainined our ground. All round 
us, with the exception of a continu- 
ous fringe of osiers and cotton-trees, 
the banks were alternately woody 
and open. Further on, following 


the course of the river, and half 
hidden in the morning mist, was a 
little islet, out of rifle-reach from 
that where our robbers were en- 
camped. The rogues had chosen a post 


impossible to surprise. ‘The moon 
threw so bright a light upon the sheet 
of water round their island, that it 
was easy to see the little frothy 
eddies which the current formed 
round a few large stones which had 
fallen into the stream ; we could even 
distinguish the leaves of aquatic 
plants, round which the moon cast a 
whitish light. These signs indicated 
that, at that spot, the water was ford- 
able. We quietly left the ford, which 
the Indians had probably crossed, 
and must cross at break of day, when 
they left their isle, and established 
our blockade at some distance under 
the osiers. 

“ We held council in whispers. 
We knew the habits of the Indians 
sufficiently to presume that they had 
only chosen this spot with so much 
care, in order to spend a day there 
hunting, and would disperse them- 
selves in groups to that effect. We 
could only hope to overcome them if 
favoured by this circumstance. As 
I had slept a few minutes, I per- 
suaded the Canadian to do the same, 
and sat down by his side. He soon 
snored as he is doing at this moment, 
whilst I continued to watch the 
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enemy through the boughs which 
sheltered me. The river murmured 
softly, and I should have fallen 
asleep, I think, had not the silence 
of the night been broken from time 
to time by the yells of the Indians. 
‘Yes, yes,’ I said to myself, ‘ yell 
with pleasure, you rascals, until our 
rifles make you yell with pain. At 
last they also appeared to sleep, for 
I saw them lie down round their 
fires, and heard nothing but the rip- 
ple of the water, and the rustling of 
the leaves in the wind. The hours 
passed away thus very slowly. At 
the break of day our fate was to be 
decided. A few crows croaked al- 
ready in the dawn. Soon we heard 
the sound of oars, and through the 
dim light we distinguished, in a canoe, 
three Indians carefully crossing the 
river towards the bank we were on. 
The Canadian pressed my arm with 
violence ; we both put one knee to 
the ground after fresh priming our 
rifles, ready to fire if chance brought 
them our way; and we waited in 
terrible anxiety.” 

At that moment Bermudes was 
interrupted, the colt reared suddenly, 
and the bushes crackled with so lu- 
— a sound, that 1 could not 
1elp shuddering. 

“Did you not hear a roar?” said 
I to Bermudes. 

The hunter shook his head smil- 
ingly. 

* When you have once, only once, 
heard the roar of the tiger,” he re- 
plied, “ you will never confound it 
with the hum of the musquitoes. In 
a few hours you will be as well in- 
formed on that point as myself.” 

It was a false alarm. The hunter 
continued :— 

“ You conceive, that if discovered, 
we were done for, for we should 
have had all those demons on us at 
once. The moment of their landing 
was, therefore, one of agony to us. 
During a few minutes they spent in 
consultation, we remained breathless ; 
fortunately they took the road oppo- 
site to our hiding-place. The three 
Apachos went up the stream. I had 
with me that cursed saddle, which in 
a moment of exasperation I had 
made a vow to put on the body of 
one of these robbers, whether dead 
or alive. I concealed it under the 
branches, then profiting by the 
trees which skirted the river, 
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we crept silently after the Indians. 
The Canadian, notwithstanding his 
size, crept with the agility of a 
boa, and I followed him as well as 
I was able. We had scarcely gone 
thus a hundred vares, when we 
roused up a magnificent stag, which 
bounded off in the direction of our 
enemies. The shrill whistle of a 
bow told us he had been seen, and 
the animal fell twenty yards from 
us, closely followed by the Indian 
who had wounded, and now hastened 
to finish, him. The stag, in defend- 
ing himself, threw down his antagon- 
ist; and I was still stupefied at this 
unforeseen alarm, when the Cana- 
dian, whom I thought near me, had 
already sprung forward, and with 
his knife in one hand nailing the 
Indian to the ground, with the other 
stifled a cry of agony which we alone 
heard. 

*“*¢ That's one," said the Canadian. 

“ We listened with anxiety; the 
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distant voices of the Indians calling 
their comrade echoed through the 
wood. The Canadian answered by 
endeavouring to imitate the cry of 
the huntsman in pursuit of a stag. 
A second call, at a still greater dis- 
tance, gave us to understand that the 
two Indians wished their companion 
good luck, and we heard no more. 
All this had passed in less time than 
I take telling it, and it was still 
twilight. It was only favoured by 
the semi-obscurity that we could hope 
to surprise the two other Apachos, 
and it was necessary to make haste. 
As we left the islet on which the In- 
dians were encamped, and were only 
two against two, we needed less pre- 
caution, and walked faster in the 
direction of the voices we had heard. 
We reached thus a little stream which 
flowed into the river, and followed 
its course in silence for some mi- 
nutes. 


Cuapter LV. 


THE ATTACK. 


“ The streamlet we were following 
formed at its source a little pool, in 


the midst ofa small glade, surrounded 
by bushes and trees thickly inter- 
woven. We had reached this shel- 
ter of climbing-plants and trunks of 
trees so stealthily, the sound of our 
footsteps so much resembled the 
flutter of leaves in the morning 
breeze, that two very large stags, 
which were gambolling in the grass 
in the neighbourhood, took no notice 
of us, and continued to prance about 
amidst the long grass, which reached 
even over their antlers. We soon 
perceived two other stags at some 
little distance from the former, look- 
ing at them with curiosity, and yet 
with visible suspicion, for they first 
advanced a step, and: then retreated 
two. Although the glimmering day- 
light as yet only partially illuminated 
every object, we were enabled to re- 
mark a strange contrast between 
these two couples of stags. In the 
first, the fixed look of the eyes, and 
a something abrupt in the move- 
ment, were so many suspicious signs 
which fully justified the fear and 
astonishment of the others. Yet cu- 


riosity seemed to triumph over fear ; 
they ventured timidly to the centre 
of the glade. Then the stags we had 
first seen backed a little. This move- 
ment brought them within arm's 
reach of us. The Canadian and I 
were motionless, our knives between 
our teeth. Suddenly the bushes 
round us snapped with violence, the 
strong hand of the Canadian had 
seized one of the stags; the animal, 
or rather the disguised Indian,* 
yelled for the last time, as I sprung 
on the other one’s back, exclaiming, 
‘Dog! I have no saddle, but I will 
mount thee without.’ Then, pressing 
him tight between my legs, I held 
up my knife over him; but, with a 
desperate effort, he avoided the blow, 
threw his borrowed head away, and 
escaped from under me. In vain I 
caught him by the leg; one last ef- 
fort he made sent me rolling so sud- 
denly on the grass, that, when I got 
up, I looked to see if his leg had not 
remained in my hand, so difficult 
was it to believe that he could have 
escaped from the strength of my 
grasp. Yet in one bound he had 
completely got out of my reach. I 





* The Indians chase the deer in this disguise, and are thus able to select as vic- 
tims the finest of those they have thus enticed near them, 
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pursued him rifle in hand; but the 
demon ran like a scared fawn, and I 
saw I should never come up to him. 
Then, in a transport of rage, I took 
my aim, and the Indian moved ne 
more; the sound of my rifle re- 
echoed again and again in the midst 
of the universal silence. 

“*What have you done?’ ex- 
claimed the Canadian. ‘You have 
given the alarm to the encampment.” 

“*What could be done!’ I re- 
plied; ‘ he would have told his com- 
rades; it is better that my rifle should 
have forestalled him.’ 

“ Recriminations were useless ; the 
Canadian did not answer; he went 
up to the Indian I had knocked down 
to see if he was quite dead, of which 
he found no difficulty in assuring 
himself. 

“*Let us now reflect how to get 
out of this scrape, said he. ‘Here 
are three at any rate who will do no 
more harm. You know the pro- 
verb, ‘ The beast dead’... .’ 

“He stopped. He had not said 
so much for a long while, but it was 
his hymn of victory. We held a 
second council, and the result was, 
that we should hide ourselves until 


evening, if possible, and only set off 


on the track at night. It now re- 
mained to choose a hiding-place. The 
woods offered us a certain asylum; 
but if the Apachos discovered us 
there, they would surround us on 
every side, unless they preferred set- 
ting fire to the forest and burning us 
in it. Whilst we were deliberating, 
a hideous concert of shrill yells, com- 
oe to which the roars you will 

ear to night are but the hum of 
mosquitoes, burst forth on all sides. 
The sound of my rifle had given the 
alarm to the im and the blood- 
hounds had discovered our traces, 
which we had taken no pains to con- 
ceal. Brave as I am, that infernal 
music froze the blood in my veins. 
No hesitation was now possible. The 
confused voices of our enemies told 
us that they were sufficiently distant 
from the river to enable us to reach 
its banks unseen under covert of the 
trees. We flew rather than ran, 
hoping to find the canoe of the In- 
dians we had killed, at the spot 
where they had moored it. In a few 
seconds, the yells increased ; the In- 
dians had probably found the saddle 
I had concealed in the bushes; then 
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all noise ceased, and the tumult was 
succeeded by a silence still more ter- 
rible than the savage clamours which 
preceded it. Yells of grief alone 
broke the silence three different 
times—three times the Indians had 
found a dead warrior. 

“ The canoe was still in the same 
place, by the side of a much larger 
one, which had been used to land the 
second detachment of Indians. This 
one was too large for us to use. We 
had already sprung into the smaller 
one, and were trying to draw the 
large one along, in order to render 
pursuit impossible to our enemies, 
when renewed yells told us we were 
seen. A shower of arrows fell close 
to us; without further hesitation we 
pushed our canoe into the middle of 
the stream, and rowed with all our 
strength towards the second islet I 
have mentioned, and which alone 
could give us shelter. We were con- 
siderably in advance of our enemies, 
and the arm of the river was suffi- 
ciently wide to preserve us from a 
second flight of arrows. Our canoe 
skimmed along the water under the 
vigorous impulse of the Canadian. 

** Ah!’ said he, in a tone of regret, 
‘if you could manage an oar as I do, 
I would treat those rascals to a 
water-party which should cost them 
all their warriors, one by one; but 
with you we should be taken as we 
landed.’ We were at a very short 
distance from the isle when our 
enemies entered their boat and com- 
menced their pursuit. The Canadian 
ceased rowing for a minute, and said, 
* Keep steady here, if possible, for a 
few moments, for I cannot resist the 
temptation of sending a bullet to 
those ravenous dogs !’ 

* T took the oar, the Canadian aimed 
at the group, fired, and one of the 
savage rowers nearly upset the canoe 
as he fell over the side. I cannot 
attempt to describe the rage of our 
enemies, who, in their turn, ceased to 
row, and sent us another harmless 
shower of arrows. A few strokes 
brought us to the shore ; we landed, 
and, carrying our canoe on our 
shoulders, plunged into the wood 
which covered the island. We con- 
cealed the canoe in some thick bushes, 
and, this done, we looked out for a 
place where we could defend ourselves 
without being surrounded. Near the 
side where we had landed, a hillock, 
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crowned with large trees, rose in a 
peak on the side of the water, and 
sloped gently towards the land. This 
was the post we chose. 

“The noise of the oars did not seem 
to approach; however, I suspected 
some stratagem, and advanced with 

recaution behind the trunk of a 
arge mahogany tree which slightly 
overhung the river; the canoe, in- 
stead of landing where we did, passed 
along the island with the intention of 
rounding it. It was thenceforth 
evident that the vagabonds wanted 
to get beyond reach of our rifles, 
land at a sufficient distance to prevent 
our opposing their landing, and ad- 
vance towards us under cover of the 
trees and bushes. Fortunately, our 
position on the height saved us from 
any sudden attack in the rear, and 
only left us accessible from the front. 
After the landing of the Indians, there 
were a few moments of profound 
silence. Nothing scarcely remained 
for us but to recommend our souls 
to God, and pay our inevitable death 
as dearly as possible. 

“ At the end of a few minutes, 
which it was permissible in our posi- 
tion to think of immense length, a 
dozen of these jackals appeared on 
the outskirts of the wood within 
rifle-shot. With their faces painted 
red and yellow, their long plaited 
hair, the strips of leather round their 
arms and legs, they looked diabolical. 
There was among them one tall 
rascal, who inspired me at once with 
the most vehement antipathy. They 
halted altogether, and appeared in 
consultation, after which the tall one 
advanced a few steps and imperi- 
ously motioned us to come down to 
them. 

“Shall I fire?’ I asked the Cana- 
dian. 

“* Not yet,’ replied my comrade ; 
‘they are too far off, and, in our 
position, every shot must tell.’ 

“* Weil, I will wait,’ I replied. 

“ A fresh summons on their part 
was as unsuccessful as the first ; they 
continued to advance, the Canadian 
fired, and an Apacho fell ; a minute 
afterwards he was followed by an- 
other, whom I struck when aiming 
at the tall Indian. Our enemies 
then fell on their faces, a cloud of 
dust rose in the air, and we saw 
nothing more; a few arrows only 
whistled by our ears, and others 
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buried themselves at our feet. We 
fired a second time, and with success, 
as far as 1 could judge by the yells 
which followed our discharge. An 
incessantly renewing cloud of dust 
concealed the Indians from us; but, 
when it cleared off, a dozen of these 
enraged demons were mounting the 
hili on which we had stationed our- 
selves. Their frightful smeared faces 
were almost pressed against ours, 
and we felt their breath pass over 
our brows. The Canadian shot one, 
whilst the butt end of his gun broke 
the skull of another. I suddenly saw 
my companion roll down the height 
struggling with three Indians, and 
heard him call out,— 

“* Fire! fire! even should you 
kill me with them!’ 

“ T had already great difficulty in 
keeping off five others by the help 
of my rifle, and I had a moment of 
terrible agony at the sight of these 
three reptiles twisted round the 
Canadian, who, alone against three, 
in vain endeavoured to get out his 
knife, lifted them up for an instant 
with Herculean strength, and then 
fell heavily with them. Presently 
the head of one was dashed with a 
hollow sound against a stone; I saw 
another loose his hold; I rushed, 
knife in hand, upon the third; but a 
violent blow on the head with a 
tomakawk drew from me a cry of 
pain, and made me drop my knife. 
I turned round; I faced the tall 
Apacho whose appearance I so dis- 
liked. My rifle, held up like a club, 
made the Indian draw back, and [ 
was able, after picking up my knife, 
to retreat to the top of the height, to 
get room, and fire. By that time my 
enemy had recovered from his sur- 
prise, and before I was able to ward 
it off, his macana fell on my head. 
Dazzled and blinded, I lost my equi- 
librium and fell down insensible. A 
feeling of extraordinary coolness 
roused me from this torpor. I had 
rolled into the river, which ran at 
our feet.” 

Here the groans of the terrified 
colt forced me again to interrupt the 
narrator, although his narrative now 
began to interest me very strongly. 

“Is it the musquitoes this time 
which cause that poor animal’s groans 
of terror ?” 

“ Very possibly not,” replied Ber- 
mudes: “ let us listen.” 
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“ Look out there!” said I, pointing 
to a young poplar whose summit rose 
above the dome of verdure which 
crowned the neighbouring heights ; 
“ it is not the wind that shakes that 
tree, whilst the others are motion- 
less.” 

The huatsman listened. The sum- 
mit of the poplar, whitened by the 
moon’s rays, still swayed irregularly 
to and fro, and it was but too easy to 
distinguish the sound of the grazing 
of a body against the trunk above the 
rustle of the leaves. It might bea 
wild bull, but some peculiar signs soon 
left me in no doubt on that point. 
A smothered groan, peculiar to the 
feline race, then a shrill sound of 
sharp claws grinding against the bark, 
resounded with melancholy sonorous- 
ness. 

“ It is the jaguar!” said Matasiete. 

“ Shall I wake the Canadian?” I 
asked. 

“ Not yet. At this moment the 
animal is trying to screw up his 
courage, but his hour is not come, 
and just now he is more frightened 
than you are.” 

The fact was doublful; but my 
physiognomy must have announced 
an excess of assurance, for the hunter 
continued instantly :— 

“ You would be mistaken, how- 
ever in thinking that a jaguar-hunt 
presents no danger. You will soon 
be able to judge how much another 
hour passed without drinking will 
have soured this one’s disposition. 
I have seen more than one intrepid 
man turn pale at the roar of those 
beasts. By he _by, have you ever 
hunted a tiger 

“It is the in time; if, however, 
you call this tiger-hunting,” said I, 
shewing my unarmed hands, “ and I 
have good reasons for thinking it 
will be the last.” 

“ When the time comes,” said the 
hunter, “1 will think of you, and 
give you a certain weapon which, in 
my hands, has never missed its aim. 
You will be pleased with it.” 

This promise made me breathe 
more freely, and, at Bermudes’ pro- 
position, I listened to the continua- 
tion of his story. 

“T was saved by what might have 
killed me,” he continued ; “ the cool- 
ness of the water restored me to the 
use of my senses. When, at the 
end of a few seconds, I returned 
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to the surface, I saw my inveterate 
enemy, who, leaning over the river, 
watched my agony with barbarous 
delight, brandishing in one hand 
the tomahawk which had stunned 
me, in the other my knife, which 


I had dropped. When he saw me 
swimming with all my strength 
towards the land to join my com- 
rade, he uttered a yell of rage, and 
leaped down in pursuit of me. I 
redoubled my efforts, but the Indian 
swam faster than I did, weakened by 
loss of blood. From time to time, 
however, I looked back to calculate 
his progress, and each time that 
hideous begrimed face shewed me 
more distinctly the knife which was 
to strike me glittering between two 
rows of sharp teeth. At that mo- 
ment I looked with despair at the 
shore, which seemed flying from me. 
My poor comrade, although free from 
his enemies for the moment, was in a 
most critical situation. Lis rifle, of 
which he had made such terrible use, 
rested on his shoulder, and alone 
kept at bay the Apachos, whom I 
heard growling like dogs baiting a 
bull. Lcould not refrain from a ery 
of distress. ‘ By the life of your mo- 
ther!’ I exclaimed, ¢ will you let me 
be murdered under your eyes ?’ The 
Canadian looked round instantly 
without altering the position of his 
rifle. At the sight of the Indian 
already stretching out his arm to 
seize me, compassion triumphed over 
care of his own safety, and, rapidly 
turning round, he took aim. The 
gun went off, I heard the ball whistle, 
and the water round me was dyed 
with blood. The Indian, mortally 
wounded, glared wildly round, and, 
as he struggled in his agony, i 
snatched my knife from him and 
plunged it twice into his throat. My 
first thought was then to look for 
my brave companion: he had dis- 
appeared. But,” added Bermudes, 
“ he will tell you what happened at 
that time better than I can.” 

“ It is very simple,” said the Ca- 
nadian. “ After discharging my 
rifle, and rendering my associate that 
slight service, I supposed he would 
do his best to join me. I therefore 
profited by the stupefaction which 
the death of their chief caused among 
the Indians, and, as I could not re- 
load my rifle, I fell upon the five 
rascals who surrounded me, and who 
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alone remained of the twelve who 
had attacked us, whirling it in the 
air like a quarter-staff. I was almost 
beyond reach of their arrows before 
they recovered from their surprise. 
I then retreated towards the river. 
You must know, sir, that it is not 
impossible to ward off an arrow with 
the hand. The point goes right to 
its aim; but the other extremity, 
decorated with feathers, turns about 
so as to describe a large and brilliant 
circle in the air ; it is, therefore, easy 
either to stoop and avoid the arrow, 
or to keep it off with the hand. I 
thus reached the spot where my com- 
rade was coming on shore. I was 
only slightly wounded in three or 
four places; the trees had protected 
my retreat. Bermudes will now tell 
you the rest,” added the Canadian, 
apparently ashamed of having said 
so much. 

“ On seeing us once more united,” 
then continued Bermudes, “ the In- 
dians, discouraged by the loss of their 
comrades, deferred their revenge to 
a more opportune moment; for to 
them flight is not dishonourable, 
even before an enemy of inferior 
number to themselves, if the chances 
are not in their favour. 1 was of 
opinion that we should pursue them 
to their camp, and attack the twelve, 
who, doubtless, had remained with 
their booty as a body of reserve ; but 
I could not bring my comrade to 
this mode of thinking. He alleged 
that the rascals thirsted for our blood 
too keenly not to return in larger 
numbers to attack us, that we had a 
good position, a canoe at hand, and 
that we could always use it to go to 
them, if they did not come to us. 
Still half-stunned by the blow I had 
received, and seeing my blood flow- 
ing abundantly, [gave up my first idea. 
We allowed the Indians to embark 
at the spot where they had landed, 
and thought of nothing but resting 
ourselves and dressing our wounds. 
On examining our resources, we 
found we still had some pieces of 
dried meat; my powder, it is true, 
was spoiled by the water, but my 
comrade’s horn held a sufficient 
quatity ; we had no reason, there- 
fore, to dread the blockade we had 
to endure. 

“ We kept good watch the rest 
of the day, without any thing leading 
us to suspect a fresh attack ; then 
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the night came on, peaceful and 
silent. Yet our enemies were near 
us. Itis always a painful time when 
darkness conceals the snares of those 
sons of darkness thirsting for blood. 
This time no fire was lighted. The 
large island seemed as desert as on 
the first day of creation; some up- 
rooted trees, slowly descending the 
course of the river, alone disturbed 
the stillness. The silence of every 
thing surrounding us foreboded no 
good; the Indians, doubtless, reck- 
oned on the success of some strata- 
gem to put an end to us. With 
infinite precaution we put the canoe 
into the water, and advanced in the 
direction of the island; still the 
silence — the immobility continued. 


“We seemed the only two living beings 


on this expanse of water. 

“* What does this mean?’ I asked 
the Canadian. 

“* That the savages are waiting 
for the setting of the moon to come 
and attack us, and put in execution 
some infernal plan which I cannot 
guess as yet.’ 

“ We listened anew, endeavouring 
to catch the faintest sound whatever. 
By dint of patience and attention, we 
fancied at last that we heard a ripple 
less regular and rather louder than 
that of the river against its banks; 
it seemed also as if the sound pro- 
ceeded from the shore of the island, 
and was approaching us. 

“* Let us return to our post,’ said 
the Canadian. 

“ We returned to the islet as softly 
as we had left it; the suspicious 
ripple still continued. We again re- 
sumed our attitude of observation, 
thoroughly convinced that the night 
would not pass without our enemies 
attempting another attack. 

“* If we were to light a fire,’ said 
I to my companion, ‘ these rogues 
would see that we are not hiding; 
and we should, perhaps, discover the 
snare they are laying for us.’ 

“ My advice was followed, and the 
reflection of the flames soon illumi- 
nated a portion of the river. Mean- 
while time wore on, and the im- 
patience I felt began to cause a 
species of nervous uneasiness, which 
rendered expectation insupportable 
to me. The Canadian and I were 
leaning against the same tree, but 
each in a different position, which 
enabled us to watch every approach 
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toour retreat. I was turned towards 
the Indian camp, my friend towards 
the interior of the islet. The day 
had been sufficiently fatiguing for 
our eyelids to droop from want of 
sleep. All was silent around us — 
the leaves in the air, the insects be- 
neath the dew, the river beneath its 
mists ; my eyes also occasionally closed 
involuntarily ; therefore, to keep my- 
self awake, {Peseta myself by fol- 
lowing the course of the trees which 
floated down the river. Sometimes it 
was a trunk deprived of its branches ; 
further on a tree, with a portion of 
its foliage, looked like a floating 
bower; all silently ran aground on 
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the islet. Gradually I lost all con- 
sciousness of actual life: my body 
was asleep, my eyes only remained 
open. For one moment I thought I 
saw the entire island on which the 
Indians were encamped gently ad- 
vancing towards us. I at first at- 
tributed this strange vision to sleep, 
and made an effort to shake off my 
drowsiness. My eyes fixed more at- 
tentively on the river, then clearly 
discerned a compact black mass di- 
recting itself towards us. I was not, 
therefore, deceived by sleep; a heap 
of trunks, branches, and foliage fol- 
lowed the stream of the river.” 


Cuarpter V. 


AWAITING THE TIGER. 


Here Bermudes’ narrative was 
again interrupted. 

“ Listen!” said he, in a whisper. 

I listened. I heard a distant roar. 

“ That is a first signal,” said the 
Mexican hunter. 

A second but still smothered roar 
was heard, at once plaintive and 
menacing. 

“T was mistaken,” added Bermu- 
des. 

“ What do you mean?” I asked. 

“T thought it was a tiger.” 

“* Well!” 

“ Well—there are two.” 

This time I hastily awoke the Ca- 
nadian. 

“Sleep in peace!” said Bermudes 
to the Canadian ; “it is but a sign of 
rage and disappointment uttered by 
these animals on seeing their drink- 
ing place occupied. The moment is 
not yet come when hunger, and es- 
pecially thirst, will compel them to 
attack us.” 

“Then,” said J, to the hunter, 
“you persist in believing that there 
are two ?” 

“There is one other chance ?” he 
replied. 

“That there may be three, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Are we not three? But it is 
not so! Ifit is not a male with the 
female, one will give place to the 
other ; for, otherwise, two male ja- 
guars never attack together. In the 
contrary case, a double signal will 
ee us on our guard; for God, who 

as given a rattle to the most dan- 


gerous of serpents that man may be 


aware of its approach, has given wild 
beasts eyes which glare in the dark- 
ness, and the roar which precede 
their attacks.” 

This assertion but partially reas- 
sured me; but, at any rate, danger 
was still distant. As the hunter 
had said, the time was not yet arrived 
when thirst would overcome in these 
animals the involuntary fear with 
which the presence of man inspires 
them. All became hushed again in 
the silent depths of the forest, which 
the moon lighted up with its silvery 
beams. The two hunters again re- 
sumed their indolent attitude; ne- 
vertheless, the Canadian, instead of 
stretching himself on the moss, 
propped himeelf against the trunk of 
a tree, his rifle between his legs, and 
filled his pipe, to drive away the 
remains of sleepiness. I was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the course of 
the stars to read in the dome of the 
heavens that the hour was approach- 
ing for the fulfilment of the mys- 
teries of the desert. I was not sorry 
to hear the sound of a human. voice 
interrupting the solemn silence of 
night, and I requested Bermudes to 
continue his narrative, if there was 
still time. 

“ We have still, at least, an hour 
before us,” he replied, “and that is 
more than I require.” 

He then continued :— 

“T ran to the fire, caught up a 
brand, and threw it towards the 
river. By the light it threw out, be- 
fore falling into the water, I dimly 
perceived some human figures, [ 
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returned instantly to the Canadian : 
he was up. 

“* Quick to the boat, for the love 
of God!’ I whispered; ‘these red 
demons are on the island!’ 

“As I spoke, an arrow whistled 
through the cap of the Canadian, 
who still hesitated. Our ears were 
deafened by yells which re-echoed 
from both shores. We rushed to the 
side on which was the canoe. Three 
Indians threw themselves on us. I 
knocked one down by a thrust of 
my knife; the Canadian knocked 
down the second; and, whilst the 
third was endeavouring to join his 
comrade, a ball from my rifle 
stretched him lifeless. To reach the 
canoe, and push it out into the mid- 
dle of the stream, was the work of 
an instant. Some arrows fell harm- 
less nearus. When we were beyond 
reach of the Indians, I told my com- 
rade how a portion of our enemies 
had succeeded in reaching our re- 
treat, by setting afloat the trees which 
had been run aground on their 
island. I pointed out to him the 
raft which carried the rest of the 
Indians, floating gently down the 
stream of the river, which was not 
strong at this spot. 

“* Let us go to their island, said 
I; ‘we shall find their booty, which 
they have abandoned to come to us.’ 

“*¢ Presently,’ he replied; ‘ I must 
first say a word to those who are 
hidden under this foliage.’ 

“ When arrived within rifle-shot, 
the Canadian let go the oars} and 
fired at the raft. We instantly heard 
the noise of several bodies plunging 
into the water. I then took my aim 
at these black bodies, which were 
hardly visible in the dark. We ad- 
vanced, and fired again; but all had 
either plunged under water, or 
reached the island; and we saw no- 
thing more. The yells of these hea- 
thens told us their rage and our 
triumph. We had won, they had 
shamefully lost the game. 

“* Now to the island!’ said my 
comrade; and he rowed vigorously 
in that direction. 

“ On landing, we remained a mo- 
ment undecided, endeavouring to dis- 
cover, through the darkness, some 
indication which might guide us to 
the camp of the Apachos. I then 
uttered the cry of Santiago ! accom- 
panied by a certain noise familiar to 
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my horse, certain that if he was 
among the booty he would answer 
to my call; and, indeed, a neigh was 
heard not far off, and put us on the 
track. Presently we fell in with a 
group of mules and horses, firmly 
tied up. By the side of these ani- 
mals was a heap of saddles, stuffs, 
blankets, &e. With a kick, I threw 
down this mass of parcels, amongst 
which [ distinguished our bale of 
otter skins, almost untouched. As I 
stooped to pick it up, I remarked an 
almost imperceptible movement un- 
der a blanket. I lifted it up, and 
saw a young Indian, who had pro- 
bably been intrusted with the care 
of the booty. The whelp, finding 
himself a prisoner, remained silent, 
though his fierce eyes betrayed more 
rage than fear. 1 unceremoniously 
wrapped him up in a blanket, and 
called to my comrade, who had re- 
mained as a sentinel on the bank of 
the river. <A rifle-shot was the an- 
swer, and the Canadian hastened to- 
wards me. 

“*] have just sent one after the 
others, and the rascals will leave us 
in peace a few minutes longer; but 
there is no time to lose.’ 

“T gave the young prisoner to 
the Canadian, and cut my _ horse’s 
bonds. In a few moments the 
horses were, in some fashion, sad- 
dled. 

“* Jump into the saddle!’ said I, 
to the Canadian ; ‘ take charge of our 
skins; I will look after this boy, 
who does not suspect that he will 
have the honour of delivering some 
souls from purgatory. Do not be 
uneasy ; my horse obeys my voice, and 
yours will follow him.’ 

“ T cut the bonds of the other ani- 
mals, thinking that the Indians 
would spend some time in collecting 
their dispersed spoils; then, raount- 
ing, I urged the other horses on in 
the direction of the ford I had no- 
ticed the picceding night. The 
horses and mules, set at liberty, 
neighed with delight. The Indians 
yelled like a band of wolves flying 
before a jaguar ; our cries of victory 
answered these cries, and the echoes 
of the river repeated this infernal 
uproar. Once on the opposite bank 
of the river, a forced march soon se- 
cured us from pursuit, and we ar- 
rived this morning at the hacienda, 
after recovering our property, and 
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having taken prisoner a young In- 
dian, whom I shall sell for as much 
as possible ; tor he will be purchased 
to be made a Christian,* and his ran- 
som will serve to acquit me with the 
souls in purgatory.” 

Bermudes’ narrative was ended. 
After a short pause, seeing me, no 
doubt, more occupied by my own 
danger than by his adventures, the 
Mexican hunter added,— 

“ Tt is now time to think of you.” 

“Is the moment come, then?” I 
asked. 

“It approaches,” returned the 
hunter. “Do you not perceive that 
silence is deepening around us ?—do 
you not perceive that the odours of 
the plants are almost changed, and 
that, under the influence of night, 
they exhale fresh perfumes. When 
you have lived longer in the desert, 
you will learn that every hour of 
the day, as well as every hour of the 
night, has its significance—its pecu- 
liar character. At every hour a 
voice becomes silent, and another 
voice takes its place. Now the 
beasts of prey will salute the dark- 
ness, as to-morrow the birds will sa- 
lute the rising sun. We are ap- 


yroaching the moment at which man 
a the imposing majesty which 
God has set on his brow; for at 
night his eye is dim, whilst that of 
the beast lights up, and pierces the 


thickest darkness. Man is the mo- 
narch of daylight, the jaguar the 
monarch of darkness.” 

As he pronounced these words, 
with a thoroughly Spanish emphasis, 
the hunter arose, and took from the 
place where he had been sitting a 
parcel, which he unrolled: it was 
two sheep-skins with the wool on. 
He then unsheathed his knife. 

“Here are your weapons,” said he. 

“And what am I to do with 
these?” I replied; “I hoped you 
would, at least, give me a rifle.” 

“A rifle!” returned Bermudes; 
“do you think I have a provision of 
them? I have but this one; and 
though, no doubt, it would be well 
placed in your hands, it will be still 
more so in mine; for habit is neces- 
sary in all things, and you have told 
me this was the first time of your 
hunting a tiger.” 
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Matasiete persisted in calling this 
hunting. 

“ Let me, at least, explain to you,” 
he continued, “ the use of these wea- 
pons. You must roll these two 
skins round your left arm, and take 
the knife in your right hand. In 
this way, the arm will protect your 
head and body, whilst your knee 
will protect your stomach ; for tigers 
have the ugly habit of trying to rip 
open their enemy with their claws. 
If you are attacked, you present 
your arm, and, whilst the animal’s 
teeth enter the wool, instead of being 
ripped open, you, with the stroke of 
a knife, rip him open from head to 
tail.” 

“This appears unanswerable,” said 
I; “but I prefer believing that two 
hunters like you will not miss a 
tiger. My decision is made; I will 
hunt with my hands in my pockets 
— it will be more original.” 

“ But if there are two ?” 

“ Well, you are two. According 
to you tigers never attack together 
unless in the case of a male and fe- 
male; therefore we cannot have 
more than two tigers on us at once, 
unless, indeed, it is reserved for us 
to verify this night at our expense, 
a case of polygamy contrary to all 
the laws of the species.” 

In place of the armour of sheep- 
skins, the hunter insisted on my 
taking his knife, which I accepted. 
It was a long, sharp blade, with a 
horn handle, studded with large cop- 
per nails. The comrades loaded their 
rifles, and we became perfectly silent. 
As long as the moon had not risen 
high in the heavens, its oblique rays 
had thrown light here and there 
through the labyrinths o! the forests, 
but by the time that the prepara- 
tions of the hunters were completed, 
the moon’s rays fell perpendicularly 
on the earth, and, being then inter- 
cepted by the foliage, left the forest 
in complete obscurity, whilst they 
fell, without obstacle, on the spring 
and on the glade, which were almost 
as bright as at noon-day. 

We were sheltered by a banyan- 
tree, the branches of which formed a 
large arch over us. About twenty 
feet from us, and fastened by a strap, 
the colt, whose instinct was to serve 





* Although slavery does not exist in Mexico, the law permits these children to 
be bought, on the specious pretext of converting them to Christianity. This indul- 
gence of the law sometimes favours abominable speculations. 
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as a guide to the huntsmen, had laid 
down by the spring. Isaw him soon 
lift up his head, and give signs of 
uneasiness. This vague uneasiness 
was succeeded by broken screams of 
terror, and efforts to burst his bonds. 
These efforts being useless, he re- 
mained motionless, but his whole 
body trembled, and neighs of anguish 
escaped from him. Terror seemed 
to pervade the atmosphere. Sud- 
daly a cavernous roar, from the 
summit of the neighbouring heights, 
made the echoes of the forest ring. 
The poor animal hid its head in the 
=. A deep silence followed this 
ormidable announcement. The two 
hunters came crouchingly out of 
their retreat, and I heard the click of 
the rifies as they cocked them. 

“ Remain behind,” said the Cana- 
dian to me, in a whisper. 

“No, thank you,” I replied, in- 

; “I had rather be between 
you.” I then added,—“Do you 
think there are two?” 

As the Canadian replied by a sign 
of doubt, a tree near the spring, from 
the lowest to the topmost branches, 
trembled beneath the scratching of 
the impatient animals’ sharp claws. 

A fearful roar, which burst on my 
ear like the clang of ten clarions, 
pee any remark on my part. 

saw a tiger bound upon the colt, 
who was almost flattened on the 
earth with terror, and heard a crash 
of bones, almost instantaneously fol- 
lowed by a detonation: it was the 
Mexican who had fired. 

“Your knife!” said he, to the Ca- 
nadian, who, in his turn, was about 
to fire; “ look up there !” 

I looked up in the direction indi- 
cated by Bermudes, who seized on 
the Canadian’s knife. At the sum- 
mit, and through the branches of the 
cedar overhanging the spring, I 
saw two large eyes, shining like 
lighted coals, watching all our move- 
ments. It was the second jaguar, 
whose tail lashed the branches, and 
whirled in the air the flakes of moss 
torn off them. Motionless, near his 
comrade, the Canadian never lost 
sight of the bloodshot eye-balls, of 
which his rifle followed every 
movement. Meanwhile the jaguar, 
wounded by Bermudes, had bounded 
towards him: the moon then fell full 
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on this terrible animal. Torrents of 
blood poured from one of his paws, 
which had been almost: separated 
from the shoulder by the hunter's 
ball. Collecting himself previous 
to taking a last spring, the jaguar 
bowed his head and crouched, roar- 
ing with fury. His fiery eye-balls 
were immoderately dilated. Ber- 
mudes, calm and on the defensive, 
gazed fixedly at him, brandishing the 
blade of his knife before his eyes. 
At last the jaguar collected all his 
strength, and bounded forwards ; but 
his muscles, torn by the bullet, had 
lost their power, and he fell ex- 
hausted on the spot which the hunter 
had just left vacant by springing on 
one side. Nothing now separated 
me from the tiger, when, twice 
wounded by the dagger of the brave 
Matasiete, c uttered a last and hide- 
ous roar, rolled over, and died. The 
blade had reached the heart. 

“Here is a skin terribly injured, 
however,” exclaimed Bermudes; “I 
do not mean my own;” and he 
shewed me his arm, wounded by a 
long gash. As he spoke, a second 
roar was heard in the direction of 
the cedar; a detonation replied to it, 
and a noise of broken branches, fol- 
lowed by a heavy fall, announced 
one of those feats of skill which none 
but a northern rifleman is capable of 
achieving. The Canadian had taken 
aim at his enemy between the eyes. 
When the two hunters, having 
walked round the pond, found the 
body of the jaguar, their cries of tri- 
umph told me that the unerring eye 
of the Canadian had not deceived 
him. I approached, not without 
compassion, another victim to man 
and the tiger—I mean the sacrificed 
colt. The poor animal lay motion- 
less on the grass. One bleeding 
wound on his head, another on his 
nose, and the complete fracture of 
the vertebre of the neck, proved 
that death must have been instant- 
aneous. Already stiff and cold, the 
jaguar lay at his side, and I still 
gazed at him, though at some dis- 
tance, when the two comrades ap- 
peared, dragging the female, whose 
skull had been shattered by the 
bullet. This time the skin was un- 
injured. 
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THE CONDITION OF AUTHORS IN ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND 
FRANCE. 


Lirgrature has become a profes- 
sion. It is a means of subsistence, 
almost as certain as the bar or the 
church. The number of aspirants 
increases daily, and daily the circle 
of readers grows wider. That there 
are some evils inherent in such a 
state of things it would be folly to 
deny ; but still greater folly would 
it be to see nothing beyond these 
evils. Bad or good, there is no 
evading the “ great fact,” now that it 
is so firmly established. We may 
deplore, but we cannot alter it. De- 
clamation in such a cause is, there- 
fore, worse than idle. 

Some inquiry into the respective 
conditions of literature in England, 
Germany, and France, may not be 
without interest; and in the course 
of that inquiry we shall, perhaps, 
meet with some suggestions towards 
bettering the condition of English 
writers, which may be worth con- 
sidering. 

If we reflect upon the great aims 
of literature, we shall easily perceive 
how important it is that the lay 
teachers of the people should be men 
of an unmistakeable vocation. Liter- 
ature should be a profession, not a 
trade. It should be a profession, 
just lucrative enough to furnish a 
decent subsistence to its members, 
but in no way lucrative enough to 
tempt speculators. As soon as its 
rewards are high enough and secure 
enough to tempt men to enter the 
lists for the sake of the reward, and 
parents’ think of it as an opening 
for their sons, from that moment it 
bécomes vitiated. Then will the 
ranks, already so numerous, he 
swelled by an iniaumerable host of 
hungry pretenders. It will be— 
and, indeed. is, now fast approaching 
that state-like the army of Xerxes, 
swelled and encumbered by women, 
childvén, and ill-trained troops. It 
should be a Macedonian phalanx, 
chosen, compact, and irresistible. 

Let not this be thought chimeri- 
cal. By a calculation made some 
years ago, the authors of England 
amounted to many thousands. ‘These, 
of course, included barristers with 
scarce briefs, physicians with few 
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patients, clergymen on small livings, 
idle women, rich men, and a large 
crop of aspiring noodles; the pro- 
fessional authors formed but a small 
item in the sum total. Yet we have 
only to suppose the rewards of liter- 
ature secure, and the pursuit lucra- 
tive, and we have then the far greater 
proportion of this number quitting 
their own professions, and taking se- 
riously to that of literature. 

It may, perhaps, be — to 
our argument respecting iterature 
as a profession for which parents 
should train their sons, that without 
great talent there could be no suc-" 
cess, consequently, the undeserving 
would pay the penalty of misplaced 
ambition. To which we answer, 
that in literature, as in every thing 
else, personal interest will always 
precede anything short of splendid 
talents in obtaining the quiet lucra- 
tive positions, especially when govern- 
ment rewards are numerous. We 
have only to cast our eyes around us 
to see, even in the present small 
amount of patronage, how little falls 
to the share of real merit. It was 
only the other day that fifty pounds 
a-year were accorded to the widow of 
Colonel Gurwood, in “ consideration 
of the literary merits of her hus- 
band ;” these merits being the edit- 
ing of the Wellington Despatches. 
How many battered authors are 
there—men who have grown grey 
in fighting the great battle, now 
almost too feeble to wield their 
arms, whose declining years this pen- 
sion would have rescued from toil 
and sorrow? To Mrs. Gurwood 
this sum must be utterly insignifi- 
cant; sufficient, perhaps, to pay for 
her flowers. But she fad friends to 
interest themselves for her ; and who 
cares for the broken-down author ? 
He, poor wretch! has “ written him- 
self out,” has become a “ bore” or a 
“twaddler ”"—let him rot on a dung- 
hill! 

If literature were a lucrative pro- 
fession, it would ve deeply vitiated, 
and its earnestyprofessors would be 
worse off thegAiney are now. In the 
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earn by literature the income of a 
gentleman. We owe this to Samu. 
Jouxsox—all honour to him! He 
was the first professional author — 
the first who, by dint of courage and 
ability, kept himself free from the 
slavery of a bookseller’s hack, and 
free from the still worse slavery of 
attendance on the great. He sought 
his subsistence in public patronage, 
not in dedications to men of rank. 
By his pen he created a distinctive 
sition for himself, and his brethren. 
t would now be difficult to count 
the numbers of those who, in this 
respect, imitate him. 

‘0 Pe the ameliorated condition 
of authorship since Johnson’s time 
in a striking light, let us observe 
that when Marmontel’s Contes Mo- 
rauc were circulating all over Eu- 
rope, something like 50,000 copics 
having been sold, when kings and 
kaisers were sending him compli- 
mentary letters and invitations, he 
was still indebted to the bounty of 
the crown for a great part of his in- 
come; whereas Scott, though his 
success never equalled that of Mar- 
montel, received in one year some- 
thing like 15,0007. Making all de- 
ductions for greater activity on 
Scott's part, the difference is still 
enormous. 

In money payments to literary men 
England far surpasses either I’rance 
or Germany. The booksellers are 
more generous in England; abroad, 
the governments. In making this 
assertion, we purposely exclude such 
exceptional cases as those of Dickens, 
Eugene Sue, and Thiers; the extra- 
ordinary success of their works war- 
rants extraordinary payments. Yet 
even here the advantage is greatly 
on the side of England; Dickens 
received 3000/. for one of his tiny 
Christmas stories, whereas Eugénc 
Sue only received 4000/. for the ten 
volumes of his Juif Evrrant. 

But to descend into the ordinary 
current, we find able literary men in 
England, making incomes averaging 
300/. a-year, some less, of course, and 
some more; the same men would 
scarcely be able to keep body and 
soul together in France or Germany. 
A few curious facts will illustrate 
this. While Bulwer receives his 
1000/., and, in one or two instances, 
even 1500/. for a novel, and James 
probably little less, Balzac (and we 
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have it on his own authority), with 
all his popularity, with all his fe- 
cundity, has a hard task to make 
300/. a-year. While our Quarter- 
lies were paying often 50/. and, in 
some cases, even 100/. for one ar- 
ticle, and, to their ordinary contribu- 
tors, sixteen and twenty guineas 
a sheet, the French Quarterlies 
were paying ordinary contributors 
at the following rate: —100 francs 
(41.) a sheet; if the article, how- 
ever, exceeded a sheet, no more 
than 100 francs was due; and an 
author's article de début was not 
paid for at all. Other contributors, 
whose names were an attraction, re- 
ceived of course higher prices ; but 
the highest price ever paid by the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, even when 
numbering amongst its contributors 
such men as Cousin, Remusat, Jouf- 
froy, Nisard, Sainte-Beuve, Gustave 
Planche, Augustin Thierry, Saint- 
Marc Girardin, Michel Chevalier, A. 
De Vigny, De Balzac, Ch. No- 
dier, A. Dumas, Alfred de Musset, 
&c., was that paid to George Sand; 
and how much, think you, was that 
maximum ?— 250 frances (10/.) a 
sheet! So that while a solid, plod- 
ding, well-informed Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, was receiving twenty guineas 
a sheet, one of the greatest of French 
contemporaries was receiving half 
that sum, as the highest honorarium 
the review could bestow. 

It is indeed to be deducted from 
the above statement, that the author 
of an article in a French review does 
not part with the copyright, as in 
the English reviews. He can re- 
print it elsewhere, and, in the case 
of a novel, obtain for it a price equal, 
if not exceeding, that which the re- 
view paid. But this, although it 
makes novel-writing considerably 
more lucrative, does not affect our 
position, because the authors of cri- 
tical or philosophical articles have 
slender chance of being called upon 
to reprint their essays. 

One great reason of this low pay- 
ment for contributions is, of course, 
the limited sale of the Revue. At the 
time when the Revue des Deut 
Mondes had only one rival in France, 
its circulation, we believe, never ex- 
ceeded 3000 copies, in spite of its 
having all France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Italy, for a public. In 
England at the same time there wert 
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five Quarterlies, with Recina, Black- 
wood, Tait, &c., most of them count- 
ing their subscribers by thousands, 
in spite of a public limited to our 
island. The explanation of this 
somewhat remarkable fact is, that 
in France, Paris is only to be reck- 
oned ; the provinces purchase no- 
vels and such books as produce “a 
sensation ;” but the reviews are 
scarcely ever seen out of Paris. In 
England the reverse is the case—-our 
provincial subscribers exceed the 
metropolitan. 

But if the French reviews are stint- 
ing in their payments to writers, 
what are we to say of the Ger- 
man reviews? When the Deutsche 
Vierteljahrschrift was established, we 
remember a contributor assuring us, 
with some pride, that it was very 
liberal in its payments. This new 
magnificence was eight dollars (four- 
and - twenty shillings) a sheet! 
Amazed, we somewhat doubted our 
informant’s accuracy, and made fur- 
ther inquiries; the result was, that 
eight dollars really was a handsome 
honorarium. “Why,” said a pub- 
lisher to us, “two dollars was the 
price I paid an able translator for 
a poetical version of the whole of 
Lady Blessington’s Book of Beauty.” 
Six shillings for one book ! 

A novelist in Germany, not of 
very high standing, is paid from one 
to three dollars a sheet. That is to 
say, the man who, in England, would 
get 2007. for a novel, would there get 
about 202. ‘The translators in Eng- 
land are badly paid, but in Germany 
they receive only from half'a dollar to 
adollar and a half per sheet. The 
translator of Bulwer’s novels (which 
have an immense sale in Germany) 
received four shillings and sixpence 
a sheet ! 

“Oh! but consider the difference 
of expenses in England and Ger- 
many !” exclaims some reader. “ Mo- 
ney goes twice as far there as with 
us. Besides, a German poet can live 
on black bread and potatoes.” 

As to money going twice as far in 
Germany, that is a playful exagger- 
ation. Germany is not so dear as 
England; but a pretty intimate ac- 
quaintance with most of its towns 
has any thing but impressed us with 
the idea of its excessive cheapness, 
except in luxuries and amusements. 
Cigarsand concerts are cheap enough, 
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but joints of meat (such meat!) and 
coats (such coats!) are very little 
under our prices. But let the point 
be conceded—-suppose eight dollars 
to equal eight-and-forty shillings, 
and then ask, What English reviewer 
would write for that honorarium ? 

As to poets living on black bread 

and ees some unhappy indi- 
viduals are, doubtless, doomed to such 
fare ; but we have yet to learn that 
Germans relish such banquets any 
more than beef-eating Englishmen. 
And we point to the sad fact, that 
black bread and potatoes és the fate 
of most of those who venture to trust 
to literature for a subsistence. A 
case was mentioned not long ago in 
the Allgemeine Zeitung, of a journal- 
ist, who had for seven years been 
largely connected with the news- 
papers, who had worked like a sugar- 
slave, whose ability was recognised, 
and who, without any improvidence 
on his part, had, during the whole 
period, been barely able to subsist by 
his labour. What-would our accre- 
dited journalists say to this ? 

The reader may, perhaps, suppose, 
that much of these differences in the 
emoluments of authorship may arise 
from the differences in the mercantile 
profits of publishing. It is not so, 
however. While publishers in Eng- 
land and France are very seldom 
wealthy, those of Germany are gene- 
rally rich men. Of the hundred- 
and-fifty publishers at Leipsig, one 
hundred, at least, are men of money ; 
some of them immensely rich (for 
Germany). Let any one, who strolls 
about the streets of Berlin, turn down 
the Wilhelm Strasse, and look at the 
palace which rears its proud front 
next to the palace of Prince Rhadzi- 
vil, and whose stately park extends 
to the gates ofthe town: that palace 
belongs to the publisher Reimer. 

The German publisher's profits are 
large. He pays scarcely any thing 
for copyright. The printing does 
not cost a fifth of what it costs in 
England. The paper is such as in 
England we use to tic up parcels. 
Yet, cheap as German books appear 
to us, they are really a hundred per 
cent dearer. Indeed, one example 
will strikingly exhibit this. A young 
publisher announces at this moment 
a voluminous work—a translation of 
the sacred books of India. The 
King of Prussia has consented to take 
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fifty copies, the East India Company 
another fifty copies. With these hun- 
dred copies, should he never sell 
another, he will clear all his expenses 
of printing, paper, advertising, and 
copyright. And yet his prices do 
not seem high to Englishmen. In 
fact, the cost of production in Ger- 
many is trifling : hence the quantit 

of works upon dry subjects which 
publishers will undertake. Paper is 
so cheap, that no one ever regulates 
his impression by the number he 
calculates upon selling. He only 
calculates how many he can send all 
over Germany, “on sale or return :” 
he knows a +. quantity of his im- 
pression will be mere waste-paper ; 
and, in consequence, he sends the 
work out én sheets, so that, as waste- 
paper, it may have its value. It is 


worth stating, also, as a matter of 


comparison, that the German pub- 
lisher never publishes for an author, 
as is so frequently the case in Eng- 
land. He either buys the book out- 
right, or declines meddling with it. 

{In France, publishers have, mostly, 
neither money nor probity. We 
heard two good authorities, Augustin 
Thierry and le Bibliophile Jacob 
(Lacroix), declare, that, except Pan- 
ckouke (whose fortune is colossal) 
and Firmin Didot, there was scarcely 
a solvent publisher in Paris. 

We have asked the question far 
and wide—of authors, of journalists, 
and of booksellers; and the unhe- 
sitating answer has always been, that, 
in Germany, no decent subsistence is 
to be gained by the pen, unless by a 
popular dramatist. 

e same answer, though with 
some qualification, did we receive in 
France. Indeed, a tolerable idea 
may be formed from what we just 
named as the terms paid by the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. To this let us 
add, that contributors to newspapers, 
when not regularly engaged on the 
staff, are S sell when the are 
paid five francs a column; fifteen 
shillings a column in England would 
be considered low terms. Jules 
Janin—justly considered as the most 
entertaining of the feuilletonistes, and 
one of the most ious of critics, 
the “J. J.” of the Journal des Débats, 
the first newspaper in France—re- 
ceives a yearly salary of only 6000 
francs (240/.) for his weekly twelve 
columns of criticism ; he is 
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thought to be extravagantl id. 
Whereas a London eek etree 
about to be established, offered him 
the same sum for his name, and a few 
pa of chit-chat, under the 
1ead of “ Paris Correspondent.” He 
was not a little astounded at the 
magnificence of the offer, which even 
Frenchmen’s notions of English 
wealth had not prepared him for, 

A French publisher, not long ago, 
applied to a friend of ours for con- 
tributions upon English literature. 
The lowest terms upon which our 
friend would consent to write were at 
the rate of 8/. a sheet, and this with 
a full knowledge of the difference 
between France and England. He 
heard no more of the matter! 
The Revue des Deux Mondes once 
applied to a well-known German 
writer for contributions, and offered 
200 francs a sheet. ‘This was high 
payment for a German, even with 
deductions made for the translation ; 
but the arrangement was never con- 
cluded. 

With such a press as that of 
France, if a man have somewhat 
more than the ordinary ability of 


journalists, he may earn a subsistence. 


But it is harassing work. In Ger- 
many, he has not a chance. In 
England, he will be very unlucky 
or very “impracticable,” if he do not 
earn an income which will support 
him and his family,—an income va- 
rying from a thousand down to two 
hundred a-year. 

It may reasonably excite some sur- 
prise, how two such very literary 
countries as France and Germany 
should suffer literature to remain in 
so miserable a condition; whilst in 
England affairs look far more en- 
couraging. It cannot be our greater 
wealth which makes the difference, 
because if our wealth be greater, our 
expenses are also heavier ; because, 
moreover, our wealth, only a few 
years ago, did not operate at all in 
that way ; our authors were as beg- 
garly as those of our neighbours. 
The real cause we take to be the 
excellence and abundance of periodi- 
cal literature. It is by our reviews, 
magazines, and journals, that the 
vast majority of professional authors 
earn their bread ; and the astonish- 
ing mass of talent and energy which 
is thus thrown into periodical lite- 
rature is not only quite unexampled 
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abroad, but is, of course, owing to 
the certainty of moderate yet, on the 
whole, sufficient remuneration. 

We are not deaf to the loud wail- 
ings set up (by periodical writers, 
too!) against periodical literature. 
We have heard—not patiently, in- 
deed, but silently—the declamations 
uttered against this so-called disease 
of our age; how it fosters super- 
ficiality—how it ruins all earnestness 
—how it substitutes brilliancy for 
solidity, and wantonly sacrifices truth 
to effect ; we have listened to so much 
eloquence, and read so much disquisi- 
tion on the subject, that, were we only 
half as anxious to sacrifice truth to 
effect as are the eloquent declaimers 
whom we here oppose, we might 
round a period, or produce an essay 
on the evils of periodical literature, 
which (to speak it with the downcast 
eyes of modesty) should call forth 
the approbation of all those serious 
men who view with sorrow the 
squandered ability of our age. Why 
should we not? It would be far 
easier than to look calmly, closely 
into the matter. It is always a cheap 
thing this declamation. It covers a 
multitude of deficiencies. It is paid 
for as highly as honest labour in in- 

uiry, and saves so much time! In 
the present instance, it could be done 
with so little fatigue, and would fall 
in so softly with the commonplaces of 
every reader, and would flatter the 
“seriousness” of magazine readers, 
to whom great works are “ sacred,”— 
men who scorn “cheap literature,” 
and read none other. Why should 
the present writer quit so easy a path 
for the rugged path of investigation ? 
Simply, because he is a periodical 
writer; and though, perhaps, as 
ready to sacrifice truth, occasionally, 
to what he may foolishly deem more 
effective (always a questionable pro- 
cess), as any foolish writer of books, 
yet in the present instance, at an 
rate, it is clear to him that truth is 
worth all the rhetoric that could be 
brought to bear upon the subject. 

The truth then is, that, in these 
much-decried days of ours, there is 
no lack of laborious, thoughtful 
Writers, devoting the fairest years of 
their lives to the production of works, 
which may anal beside those com- 
posed in any time,—so far, at least, 
as mere labour, honest inquiry, and 
weighty consideration of the matter 
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can be reckoned ; ability, for obvious 
reasons, we put out of the question. 
And these serious, laborious works, 
meet with success as great as those of 
former times, If trash does get a 
hearing, so, also, do books of 
real worth. That is no small con- 
solation. At no time in the history 
of literature, that we can learn of, 
was there ever a greater desire to 
produce books of solid excellence, 
nor a greater sale for them when 
produced. And now beside this un- 
questionable fact let us place the fact 
of periodical literature, and see how 
it 3 out the jeremiads of those 
who regard it as the hotbed of lite- 
7 corruption. 

eriodical literature isagreat thing. 
It is a potent instrument for the 
education ofa people. It is the only 
decisive means of rescuing authorship 
from the badge of servility. Those 
who talk so magniloquently about 
serious works, who despise the essay- 
like and fragmentary nature of pe- 
riodical literature, forget that while 
there are many men who can produce 
a good essay, there has at ail times 
been a scarcity of those who can 
produce good works. A brilliant 
essay, Or @ a fragment, is 
not the less brilliant, is not the less 
thoughtful, because it is brief, be- 
cause it does not exhaust the subject. 
And yet the author, in all proba- 
bility, could neither continue his 
brilliancy through the “ vast expanse” 
of a work, nor could he, in attempting 
to exhaust his subject, continue in 
the same thoughtful strain, but would 
inevitably fall into the commonplaces 
which bolster up the heads of all but 
very remarkable men. 

How many of us are there who 
feel quite capable of saying something 
worth listening to on several topics 
of art, philosophy, or history; but 
would shrink from undertaking a 
work on any of these subjects ? 
Without a periodical literature, we 
should be in this dilemma : either to 
be silent, and let what small insight 
we may have attained to die with us ; 
or else, “impelled by hunger and 
request of friends,” resolutely under- 
take tasks for which we are not fitted, 
and produce works where we should 
have produced articles,—works in 
which the little good that is in them 
lies buried amidst the rubbish which 
surrounds it. 
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This latter evil is the curse of 
German literature. In spite of nu- 
merous periodicals, the German al- 
ways writes a book when he can; 
and nineteen out of every twenty are 
ignoble rubbish. Your German has 
a contempt for little books; he 
laughs at the dictum of Callimachus. 
What, then, can he think of articles ? 
What he can find time to write, he 
concludes you can find time to read ; 
and upon what subject, or to what 
extent, cannot a German find time to 
write ? 

The more we reflect on this matter, 
the more reason we find for being 
grateful to a periodical literature, 
which, if it cannot wholly save us 
from bad books, does, at least, pre- 
vent good articles being diluted into 
thin works. Moreover, to periodical 
literature we owe the possibility of 
authorship as a profession. Dr. 
Johnson, who first founded that pro- 
fession, was enabled to do so mainly 
by means of periodical literature. 

Inreality, few copyrights are bought 
in England, whereas all periodical 
writing has its price. When a man 
has made a name, his work may com- 
mand a certain honorarium, which 
varies according to the popularity of 
his name, and i probable attraction 
of the subject; but an article in a 
review or magazine is always well 
paid for, quite irrespective of such 
considerations. Periodicals, it is truc, 
are chary of printing essays on ab- 
struse or recondite subjects ; yet, in 
the course of the year, it is singular 
to observe how many of these essays 
are printed and paid for. From 
Chinese antiquities down to topo- 
graphies of London ; from Egyptian 
mysteries or the Greek dramatists, 
down to discussions of metre and 
accent, a variety of subjects are 
ably discussed in our general period- 
icals ; yet not one of the writers 
could hope to receive a sixpence for 
the most elaborate book he could 
produce on these subjects after years 
of toil. About one work in every 
thirty that issues from the press is 
paid for. Sometimes the publisher 
undertakes the risk, sometimes the 
risk and profit are shared between 
publisher and author; but mostl 
the author has all the risk, and ris 
is pretty well tantamount to loss. 
Writers of books exhibit every shade 
of dulness and imbecility; but pe- 
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riodical writers (if we except con- 
tributors to some of the trashy pub- 
lications) must all be men of some 
ability—they must be up to a certain 
standard; because, as they do not 
pay for the fancy of appearing in 
print, like writers of books, the editor 
takes care their contributions shall 
be worth printing. 

If the reader wishes to form an 
idea of the rarity of works paid for 
by publishers, let him consider the 
following statement. All poems, all 
sermons, all works on morals or 
metaphysics, are, with scarcely an 
exception, without a price. Novels, 
when by popular authors, are paid 
for at prices varying from 100/, to 
500/.; and, in one or two instances, 
to 1500/. ; when by authors unknown 
as novelists, but tolerably known in 
other departments, they are at the 
publisher's risk and half profits ; 
when by clergymen, gentlemen of a 
literary turn, titled ladies, or aspiring 
clerks, the publisher either consents 
to print them at his own risk and 
profit, or else demands a sum of 
money for the publication, the sum 
varying from 50/. to 200. A first 
novel is never paid for. One pub- 
lisher is known to print gratuitously 
any novel not too wretched, with the 
understanding that “ if it succeeds” 
(what a latitude!) the author shall 
be paid “ something” (another !) for 
his second novel. In this way he is 
cnabled to keep up a running fire of 
new novels, scarcely one of which is 
ever paid for. 

Histories, when mere compilations, 
are hack-work, and are paid for as 
such; when laborious works, the 
authors are often handsomely re- 
munerated. It requires, however, a 
name, a lucky subject, or some for- 
tunate chance, to get a publisher. 
Works of science are generally pub- 
lished at the risk of their authors. 
Unless the book be very striking 
indeed, an author has a bad chance 
who publishes his own work. The 
trade can only be efficiently carried on 
by the trade. A publisher has a hun- 
dred ways of “ pushing” a book, of 
which the author never would dream. 

Publishing is an expensive luxury, 
which authors should eschew ; yet the 
delight of appearing in print is so 
great, that no homily can deter them. 
A poet was once asked by his pub- 
lisher how many copies of his poem), 
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then in sheets, he would like to have 
put up in boards ? 

“ The whole edition,” replied the 
confident author. 

“ Humph!” said the publisher. 
“ Just as you please ; but if you will 
take my advice, you will only have 
a dozen or so.” 

* Why not the whole ?” asked the 
indignant poct. 

“ Because,” answered his adviser, 
« it spoils them for waste-paper !” 

In Germany almost every work of 
any pretension has its price. Workson 
history, on science, or on metaphysics, 
unless hopelessly bad, are sure to 
receive some honorarium. A volume 
of 300 or 400 octavo pages of meta- 

hysics by a second-rate author, we 
have known to be bought for 404. ; 
a small price, it is true, but in Eng- 
land the author would have been 
rejoiced to get his work published for 
nothing. In France it is almost as 
bad as in England, except that for 
serious works there is a larger de- 
mand, consequently, more chance of 
the authors being paid. 

Nevertheless, as neither in Ger- 
many nor in France the sums paid 
for works are sufficient to reward an 


author for his labour nor to procure 
him a subsistence, the condition of 
authorship in those countries is, in 
respect of money-payments, decidedly 
inferior to that in England. Thanks 
to our periodicals ! 


Prime de Lecture for five acts, at 1000 francs per act....e..0+ 
Sale to the publisher of the libretto ......0..+e00. 
The third part of the sum paid to the composer deducted for the 
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With regard to dramatic litera- 
ture, England is as miserably below 
France and Germany as those coun- 
tries are below her in other depart- 
ments. The theatre in France is the 
Pactolus of authorship. Its meanest 
emoluments transcend those of our 
patent theatres. One of those light 
sparkling vaudevilles, which a man 
may throw off easily in a week, if it 
succeed, is an income. Le Gamin de 
Paris procured for its author his 
charming maison de campagne. In 
England it would have, perhaps, 
obtained 10/7. It is but a little while 
ago that the manager of the Hay- 
market, with a view of tempting all 
the dramatic talent of the country, 
offered a prize for the best comedy— 
the magnificent prize of 5C0/.! Let 
us compare the remuneration for the 
libretto of an opera in five acts at the 
Académie Royale, quite independent- 
ly of the remuneration for the music. 
It should be observed, that every 
author in repute now demands what 
are called les primes; that is, the 
sum of 1000 francs per act, which the 
manager pays for permission to read 
the MS. Ile is then free to accept 
itornot. (O dramatists of England! 
what say ye to that? Would you 
not almost pay that sum to get your 
dramas read in the green-room ?) 
Let us now assume the opera to have 
“a run” of one hundred nights, this 
will be the author's receipts :— 


Francs. 
«+s 5,000 
5,000 


author of the libretto (say the sum of 30,000 francs)...... 10,000 


For the first twenty performances, at 250 francs each .......0000 
For the eighty succeeding performances, at 150 francs each .. 
Payments received from performances in the provinces, about .... 


Thus, 1600/7. is the least a librettist 
would receive. Scribe must have 
doubled that sum for his Robert le 
Diable, which has been played nearly 
three hundred times. 

Aspirants for the laurels of the 
English legitimate drama are for- 
tunate, indeed, when, with the most 
triumphant success, they can obtain 
3001, for a five-act play ; whereas a 


Names of Plays. 
Les Templiers .....++0+- 
Les Deux Gendres 
La Fille d’Honneur seers 


No. of Performances. 
Bh cccccccecece $6,875 france. 
SB cccccccee ave See. os 

ST cece 


5,000 
eee 12,000 
5,000 


Total, 40,000 


Dumas or a Scribe receives 200/. for 
og te the manager to read the 

IS. of a five-act play. From M. 
Vivien’s Etudes Administratives we 
extract the following interesting par- 
ticulars, relative to the sums received 
for various five-act tragedies and 
comedies performed at the Théatre 
Francais :— 


Author’s Share. 


inennhen ae . a 
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Names of Plays. 


L’Ecole des Vieillards .... 
SNE MEac gpdleeedoo cede 
SE tiktiied huis ne one a> 
I an is okt engin 
Les Enfans d'Edouard .... 
Bertrand et Raton ........ 
Angelo . 

Don Juan d’Autriche 

La Camaraderie 

Mdle. de Belle Isle 

Le Verre d’Eau 

Une Chaine ... 


To these sums must be added the 
prices paid by publishers for the MS. 
and the droits de province ; that is, the 
sums paid by provincial theatres for 
the right ofeach performance. Thus 
Casimir Delavigne must have received 
at least 60,000 frances for LZ’ Ecole 
des Vieillards. Sheridan Knowles 
received, for the most successful play 
of modern times (The Hunchback),— 
how much? Four hundred pounds! 
This does not include the sale of the 
book, nor the payments from pro- 
vincial theatres, but the latter is a 
very small item in England. In fact, 
when westate that the average amount 
annually divided amongst the dra- 
matists of France is 1500,000 francs, 
we shall enable the reader to estimate 
the difference which exists between 
the condition of the dramatist in 
France and in England. 

No wonder that so many men en- 
deavour to achieve dramatic success 
in France, where the rewards are so 
tempting; and that men of ability 
seldom attempt it in England, where, 
to say nothing of the usual vexations, 
there is really no money to be gained. 
Douglas Jerrold, for Black - Eyed 
Susan, received 101.!¢ In France 
such a success would have made him 
an independent man. 

What the prices paid to dramatists 
in Germany may be we know not. 
We only know the simple fact that 
the theatre is a lucrative department ; 
indeed the only one in which an au- 
thor can support himself by his pen. 
There is a great lack of dramatic 


No. of Performances. 
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Author’s Share. 

26,625 francs. 
24,187 
38,822 
17,311 
14,075 
17,801 
28,413 
27,491 
17,221 
24,867 
19,008 
. 20,262 
..+. 24,609 
.+. 16,268 


talent in Germany ; and in this re- 
spect England is on a par with it: both 
stages are supplied by translations of 
French pieces, varied occasionally by 
an original work of small value. 
Karl Gutzkow and Ernst Raupach 
are the most successful writers for 
the stage, and reap a tolerable har- 
vest by their works. 

We have thus run rapidly over 
the comparative money payments to 
authors, and find that in this respect 
the condition of the English author 
far surpasses that of his French or 
German brethren; only with re- 
spect to the drama is he at a decided 
disadvantage. In Germany the pen 
will support none except the drama- 
tist, and, rhaps, an occasional 
journalist, who is a proprietor ofa pe- 
riodical. In France a first-rate jour- 
nalist is well paid; the others can 
barely keep soul and body together : 
a first-rate novelist may earn a 
scanty livelihood—he must be a Du- 
mas or a Sue to make much money ; 
a dramatist, clever enough to get 
himself joined with two or three 
other collaborateurs, is sure of a good 
income. In England the popular 
authors in all departments gain 
prizes; but there are few blanks to 
men of talent: for a great mass of 
journalists, critics, essayists, tale wri- 
ters, jesters, there are means of de- 
cent subsistence. Talent commands 
a price; industry is not unrewarded. 

As a specimen of what industry 
will do, even when backed by very 
little ability and limited acquirement, 


* This, and the following pieces, received les primes, the amount of which is in- 


cluded in the total. 


+ That is to say, 10/. would have been the sum paid to him had he not been 


engaged, at a weekly salary, to write for the theatre. 


It is true that the law of 


dramatic copyright was then not in force, so that the author lost the advantages 
derived from its performance in the country. 
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we may mention the case ofa Ger- 
man, who, after a residence of a few 
years in England, learned the lan- 
guage sufficiently to write it well 
enough for biographical dictionaries, 
cyclopeedias, and the like, and then 
earned something like 600/. a-year, 
as a hack-writer on Greek and Ro- 
man history and archeology, aided 
by translations from the German, b 

iting Latin grammars, and contri- 
buting to various works of compila- 
tion. In this labour he displayed no 
talent of any sort, no original think- 
ing, not even remarkable erudition ; 
all he displayed was a ready know- 
ledge of a few text-books, and an 
untiring perseverance.* 

Now let usturn the tables. Havy- 
ing witnessed the superiority of Eng- 
land, let us gaze awhile at its infe- 
riority. In money payments we 
surpass all nations; our publish- 
ers are the most liberal of Mece- 
nases. But in respect for the pro- 
fession of literature, and in solicitude 
for the waning days of its members, 
we are on a bevel with the Esqui- 
maux. John Bull is at all times 
ready to pay. (Guineas are tangible, 
definite, of exchangeable value. But 
respect, solicitude, anticipative cha- 
rity, are vague, impalpable motives, 
which move not his stolid soul. He 
will pay for a book; he will sub- 
scribe for the widow and children of 
a heart-broken, misery-broken au- 
thor ; but to anticipate that misery 
by prospective benevolence, is not an 
iden that would occur to him, or 
occurring, that would long torment 
him. 

Want of generosity is assuredly 
not his failing. He whose pension- 
list is swelled into such plethoric 
magnitude, does not allow the dis- 
graceful item of a miserable 1200/. 
to be bestowed on Art, Literature, 
and Science (4007. each!), to stand 
there as a bitter mockery and a last- 
ing shame from any sordid motives. 
No. Art, Literature, and Science, are 
so scurvily treated, because they are 
not res The claim of court 
favourites upon his bounty is not, 
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perhaps, greater than that of an au- 
thor who has given up his energies 
to the task of instructing or amusing 
the world; but the real respect he 
feels for the court favourite (in spite 
of all his sneers) is incaleulably 
reater than that felt for the author. 
e understands how those who have 
been at court, or been connected 
with great people, must suffer, un- 
less they are rescued from want ; 
and he consents to pay towards their 
support. But heis by no means im- 
pressed with any horror at an au- 
thor’s destitution. It seems the na- 
tural condition of things. It accords 
with his idea of an author; it is a 
roper atmosphere for the attic, the 
roken teacup as an inkstand, and 
the blanket for all covering. He 
absolutely thinks it is a pity authors 
should be otherwise than poor; po- 
verty is the only proper sani. 
To the imagination of nine-tenths of 
the public (in spite of the lie given 
to it by almost every author whom 
they have seen), an author is always 
more or less of the sort of being 
drawn by Churchill and Smollett, 
and still occasionally represented in 
farces. They cannot divest them- 
selves of the idea. They do not like 
to be convinced that authors may 
be gentlemen, who live decently, 
and know not the sponging - house. 
Only a few weeks ago a benevolent 
Cit, delighted with a leader in a 
newspaper of high standing, sent a 
ten-pound note enclosed to the edi- 
tor, for the author! In the sim- 
plicity of his heart he thought he 
was doing an act of ra instead 
of offering a poignant insult. He is 
a type of a large class—who would 
not, however, send ten-pound notes. 
Let us not be understood here as 
arguing in favour of pensions to li- 
terary men. We want no govern- 
ment largesse. Pensions are only 
warrantable in certain instances, and 
of them hereafter. All we ask for 
is justice. What is it debars us 
from that justice? Simply, the dis- 
respect in which the profession of 
literature is held. That it is held in 


* Lest this statement, which is perfectly accurate, should mislead any worthy 
German or Englishman into the idea that 600/, a-year awaits every hack-writer on 
classical subjects, we are bound to add, that the individual in question was greatly 
aided by an excellent connexion amongst people who were able to give him employ- 


ment. 


We quote the story, not to rouse others to emulation, but to illustrate the 


amount of monev which an industrious hack, when fortunate, may earn in England, 
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disrespect can scarcely be questioned 
by any competent person. Indi- 
vidual authors are treated with a 
respect, often exaggerated into ser- 
vility. Men are proud to have them 
at their tables, in their country- 
houses ; and are glad to garnish their 
commonplaces with anecdotes con- 
cerning their “ literary friend.” You 
find your fat-headed host scarcely 
daring to venture an opinion in your 
presence, and imagining, because you 
wrote that article in The Quarterly, 
you must be a great chess-player, 
and an incomparable hand at whist. 
You are asked for autogra »hs ; your 
commonplaces are received as jokes. 
But all this does not disguise the 
fact, that the profession of literature 
is despised—its incurable sin being 
verty ! 

To the proof: In France and Ger- 
many a great many minor, and some 
of the very highest offices of govern- 
ment, are bestowed on literary men. 
In France, authors are statesmen ; 
and two journalists have become 
prime ministers. In Germany, au- 
thors are not only admitted into 


office, but there is a vast number of 


professorships as honourable means 
of subsistence. In England there 
are scarcely any professorships, and 
none that would be conferred on 
literary men; but there are innu- 
merable government offices of minor 


importance, now filled by sons of 


electors, and briefless barristers, not 
one of which would be bestowed 
upon literary men. So far from 
it, a “taint” of literature would 
age | close office against a 
man. It is always pleaded that 
authors are unfit for business. But 
why unfit? Have they been tried? 
Are they so different from their bre- 
thren in France and Germany, who 
are not found unfit? Besides, let us 
look to the facts. <A fair sprinkling 
of literary men have obtained office 
(not on account of their literature !), 
and is it observed that they are less 
efficient than others? Macaulay is an 
author; J. W. Croker is an author ; 
Charles Buller is an author; Henry 
Taylor is an author ;—these are four 
men who have filled important go- 
vernment offices, and at the same 
time were reviewers. We need not 
mention writers of books; nor the 
authors who honourably fill subor- 
dinate places. In fact, the notion 
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about unfitness is utterly absurd. 
The real cause is the want of respect 
which John Bull feels for the pro- 
fession—the inability he feels to 
conceive an author otherwise than as 
lazy, impracticable, and poor. 

A convincing proof may also be 
seen in the unwillingness of literary 
men to own themselves professional 
authors ; they almost all pretend to 
be barristers or gentlemen at large. 
An amusing incident happened to 
the present writer. Ile went to re- 
gister the birth ofa child. The re- 
gistrar happened to know he was an 
author, and on taking down name, 
profession, and residence, he said,— 

“I believe, sir, you are an au- 
thor?” 

Assent was signified by a bow. 

“‘Humph !” said the registrar, de- 
liberating. “ We'll say, Gent.” 

Accordingly he proceeded to in- 
scribe “ gent” in his best caligraphy ; 
as he crossed the ¢, however, his 
mind misgave him, and, looking up 
with puzzled ingenuousness, he 
blandly asked,— 


“TI suppose, sir, awhors rank as 


gents 2?” 


Ilis look spoke volumes ! 

‘To rescue men of letters from the 
sad necessity of living “from hand 
to mouth,” and to enable them to 
labour seriously at serious works, 
without being haunted by the fear 
of poverty, without being forced 
to write down to the popular taste, 
governinent’s best, and indeed only 
means is, to institute professorships, 
and open public offices to authors. 
It has been said, and with some show 
of justice, that government has no 
more to do with the remuneration 
of authorship, than it has with the 
remuneration of other professions ; 
literature being for the public, the 
public will pay for its wants. But in 
this argument one very important 
point is overlooked. Literature is a 
profession in which the author has 
not only to struggle against his bro- 
ther authors, but also against a host 
of interlopers. Authors without en- 
gagements cannot step in and eke 
out their income with a little chan- 
cery practice, or a bit of common 
law; but lawyers without clients 
can and do step into the field of lite- 
rature. Thus the professional au- 
thor is surrounded with rivals, not 
only as hungry as himself, but will- 
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ing and able to work for lower wages, 
because they are not, as he is, solely 
dependent upon literature. As this 
state of things is inevitable, it must 
be evident that some protection 
would be more justly bestowed upon 
authors than upon other professions, 
That appa should not be pen- 
sions, but employment. 

Pensions there should be, but only 
for those who are old, or disabied by 
ill-health. It is ridiculous to name 
the present amount of the pensions ; 
and somewhat disgraceful has been 
the bestowment of many of them. 
Strange that no legislator has the 
courage to take some step in this di- 
rection! No man will deny the 
claim of a decayed author. The ve- 
teran writer, battered in long and 
hard-fought service—in that service 
grown old and almost useless, is 
surely as much entitled to a pension 
from government as the veteran sol- 
dier. The man who has devoted his 
talents and energies to the laborious 
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task of improving and amusing man- 
kind, has done the State as much ser- 
vice as the man who has marched at 
the head ofa regiment, even if every 
march had been followed by a vic- 
tory. And when he who has bat- 
tled worthily for our intellectual 
liberty, who has expanded and re- 
fined our souls, who has helped to 
make us wise, moderate, and hu- 
mane; when he who has charmed so 
many a weary hour, and peopled 
listless days with “fond, familiar 
thoughts ;” when he who has made 
us kind and gentle, far-thoughted, 
high-thoughted; when his brain is 
paralysed with age; when the hand 
which held his pen droops powerless 
from sickness, and gaunt poverty 
stands grimly at his door; are we to 
grudge that pension we so willing] 
bestow upon the soldier or the sai- 
lor? No. The time is not far dis- 
tant when such an injustice must 
cease. 
Ilow far distant is that time ? 


A LEGEND OF FORFARSHIRE, 


Part LY. 


“ The wages of sin is death.” 


New trials awaited our young he- 
roine. She was again expecting 
to become a mother, when the war 
between Hyder Ally and the English 
was at his height. Colonel Ramsay’s 
regiment was ordered to Madras, and 
he himself, from half-pay, to join 
them. A soldier in spirit Gilbert's 
heart leaped rejoicingly to the call. 
His wife’s agony checked his aspiring 
hopes. What was tobe done? “I 
will go with you to the death!” cried 
Katie. Lady Marion and Elspeth 
tried to dissuade her. Gilbert started 
from a reverie, and said, “ She shall 

0, the change will do her good, and 

shall be happier with her by my 
side.” Gilbert still thought princi- 
pally of himself. 

Katie blessed him through her 
tears, and ran to make preparations. 
These included the little Gilbert. 
What was her distress when the 
colonel peremptorily commanded he 
should be left in Mrs. Wrylie's 
care! 

“You will have your baby by the 


time we reach Madras, and that will 
be trouble enough in war time.” 

HIow faintly in comparison, yet 
still with overpowering bitterness, 
did Katie experience some of poor 
Ameerun’s sorrow in leaving her 
children ! 

She knelt in vain to her husband. 
IIe was firm. 

“Either you go without him, or 
you do not go at all; but I require 
you, and therefore you must come.” 

It was the first time he had spoken 
harshly to her, and her soul quailed 
at his angry glance. 

It was a strange fancy, which had 
long possessed her, that when the 
evil hour came her presence might 
avert the blow, and now the evil hour 
was come, she foreboded in her heart 
that Gilbert Ramsay would never 
return from this war. And she 
said, “I will go with him, and die 
for him, or, at least, beside him.” 

Once resolved, she became com- 
posed, parted from her boy with 
maryellous self-control, and com- 
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mending him solemnly to the charge 
of the W lies, set sail with her hus- 
band for Madras. 

Many months slipped away after 
their departure. Those were not the 
days of rapid voyages or of over- 
land mails ; and the inmates of Logie 
Morriston were not surprised that 
no news came of the outward-bound. 
To be sure they might have encoun- 
tered a homeward vessel, and a brief 
“all on board well” been exchanged 
between the ships; but this does not 
appear to have been the case, and 
their adventures remained a mystery 
for a long time to their Scottish 
friends. 

They had sailed in winter, and it 
was now the end of autumn. The 
Wylies had moved from the manse 
into the house of Logie for the sake 
of being in close attendance on the 
aged Lady Marion, who was growing 
very feeble, though still distinct and 
clear in mind. 

It was a very stormy, windy night, 
and the rain beat heavily on the old 
mansion. The sea was roaring un- 
usually loud, and the gusts in the 
chimneys seemed to shake the foun- 


dations of the building. 7 Marion 
i 


looked harassed and pale; her chil- 
dren implored her to retire to rest ; 
sheshook her head, her thoughts were 
on the ocean with her wanderers. 

“A fearful night to be at sea!” 
she said, in a low voice. 

“ Mother, they must have reached 
Madras a month ago! Why terrify 
yourself with such gloomy fancies ? 
Come, you are nervous, I will sleep in 
your room to-night and cheer you.” 

But the mother resisted this offer, 
she felt quite well enough, she said, 
to sleep alone, and Elspeth was ob- 
liged to content herself with prevail- 
ing on her to swallow some nourish- 
ing food ere she lay down. As Mrs. 
Wylie retired, she heard her mother 
] the doors of her chamber, both 
that which opened on the passage, and 
that which communicated with the 
dressing-room of the apartment in 
which Elspeth always slept. The last 
door was generally left open, that 
Lady Marion's slightest call might be 
heard by her daughter. The Wylies 
went to bed and all was quiet within, 
in spite of the raging storm without. 
This tempest of wind and rain sub- 
sided about daylight, and the sun 
broke out, awekielegy Elspeth with 
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its beams. She was still in that half- 
dreaming state when the real world 
slides unconsciously into our dissoly- 
ing visions, when she was suddenly 
startled by the violent ringing of 
Lady Marion’s bell. Louder and 
louder it rang, with a sharp, angry 
sound, that speedily summoned the 
whole household to the spot. Both 
the doors being locked and all appeals 
being vain, it was found necessary 
to force the lock ; and all the while 
this was being done the bell rang on 
louder than ever, and they heard 
Lady Marion’s shrieks of anguish,— 

“ Gilbert! Gilbert!—my son! my 
son !” 

When they burst into the room 
at last, they saw the aged lady - 
right in her night-clothes on the 
floor, her grey hairs streaming from 
under her cap, one hand still con- 
vulsively straining at the bell-cord, 
the other arm extended towards the 
door that led to Elspeth’s dressing- 
room, on which also her wild and 
blood-shot eyes were fixed. 

“ Where is he ? where is he ?” she 
exclaimed on seeing Elspeth. ‘“ Why 
did he come to vanish so immedi- 
ately? Oh, Gilbert, my only son! 
my beloved one! bring him te me 
again !” 

“ Mother!” said Elspeth, in as- 
tonishment, “ no one can have been 
here; both the doors you yourself 
locked last night, the window-bolts 
are shot likewise: you must have 
been dreaming !” 

** Never dream was like this!” said 
the Lady Marion, whose agitated 
features had grown calm and sad 
while her daughter _— “T see 
it now,—it was my Gilbert, but not a 
creature of this world! I saw him, 
my children, standing by my side in 
the full dress of his military rank. 
He looked on me steadfastly with a 
pale and melancholy face ; the morn- 
ing sunlight fell full on his figure, 
and sparkled the star on his breast. 
I spoke to him joyfully ; om my 
old fond arms to embrace him; but 
still silent and mournfully earnest, 
he gazed on me and receded back- 
wards to that door leading to the 
room where he used to sleep. On 
seeing him gliding that way, 1 leaped 
from my bed to follow; alas! when 
I touched the floor he had vanished, 
and, in disappointment and alarm, I 
Tang as you have heard.” 
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This statement so coherent, de- 
livered with no remains of the ex- 
citement which had just seized Lady 
Marion, threw Elspeth into great 
embarrassment; she did not doubt 
that it was a mere fancy of her aged 

ent’s, but she was afraid to treat 
it as a delusion. Meanwhile the old 
lady took out her tablets, and, in- 
scribing on them the day and the 
hour of the apparition, gave them to 
her daughter. 

“ Keep them to verify my words. 
I know my son hath passed from 
this world, and I know by the token 
he hath given me by his presence in 
the spirit that I shall not linger after 
him !” 

She lay down on the bed as she 
spoke, being on the verge of fainting. 

he excitement and exertion had 
tried too severely her feeble frame. 
From her bed she never again rose. 
She grew hourly more exhausted ; 
all the restoratives of the hastily 
summoned physician failed to pro- 
duce the necessary stimulus to the 
worn-out system. She lay painless, 
indeed, and conscious, as her dim eyes 
at times evinced, but quite cold and 
owerless. Life seemed lulling in 
er like the lulling ofa slight breeze 
at sea. So she went on all night, in 
the morning there were a few flicker- 
ings in the breast, a sudden gleam of 
animation,—a long, deep sigh, and 
all was over with the good and gentle 
Lady Marion Ramsay. She died at 
the advanced age of eighty-six, and 
was laid beside her husband in the 
burying-ground of his ancestors. 

Elspeth and Mr. Wylie remained 
at the old mansion and awaited news 
of their absent friends. Poor Miss 
Lyndsay suffered more than any 
one. Now that Katie was beyond 
her reach, now that she heard no- 
thing to prove that she was alive or 
dead, her old heart began to yearn 
towards the beloved orphan whom 
she had adopted and reared for so 
many years. The tale of Lady Ma- 
rion’s death and its strange attendant 
circumstances were soon bruited 
about by the frightened servants of 
Logie Morriston, many of whom had 
given up their places rather than re- 
main in a haunted house. 

Miss Lyndsay was a Highland lady 
of the la chool, and she oS a 
strong tinge of superstition in her 
yn Ay This ay successfully 
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worked upon by old Maggie Mae- 


dougal, Katie’s nurse, who, acting on 
the hint furnished by Lady Marion’s 
end, became so prolific in the pro- 
ductions of omimous visions, and 
sounds on the winds and in the wa- 
ters of the burn, that poor Miss 
Lyndsay went well-nigh distracted. 
After a year or more had elapsed 
she attempted, and not in vain, to 
effect a reconciliation with the Wylies, 
who were now in astate of unfeigned 
alarm at the continued uncertainty 
regarding their relatives. By Miss 
Lyndsay’s request, little Gilbert 
Ramsay was sent on a visit to Aber- 
brethan. His grand-aunt alternately 
wept and rejoiced over him. 

Ife had been with her about a 
month when she took him one day 
into the garden, from which they 
wandered to the mossy terrace, where 
Katie had yielded to the fatal solici- 
tations of her lover. Miss Lyndsay, 
oppressed with painful remembrance, 
stood leaning against a large frag- 
ment of rock which had slipped from 
the crag above her head. The little 
boy ran playing around her gather- 
ing the wild hyacinths, for it was 
early spring. After a few merry 
gyrations he uttered a cry of fear, 
and, running to his grand-aunt, 
clasped her gown, exclaiming— 

“See! see! under the trees ; what 
is that white thing moving? Is it 
the wraith Maggie talks of ?” 

Miss Lyndsay looked in the di- 
rection he pointed ; certainly a white 
thing was moving there, the boughs 
rustled in the thicket, and a woman 
rushed forth and caught the fright- 
ened child in her arms. 

“My child! my child!” she cried, 
and Miss Lyndsay, pale and agitated, 
saw that it was the Katie of her 
love. 

But how different in appearance 
from her beautiful, happy Katie at 
seventeen! This woman was gaunt 
and haggard, her sunken cheeks 
tanned to a dark brown, her dulled 
hair drawn straight back from her 
face, her garments coarse and worn 
to tatters, and her eyes indescribably 
piteous with mingled grief, horror, 
and fear. Miss ‘Lyndsay doubted 
her identity. 

“ You cannot be Katie!” 

“Oh, aunt! take me away from 
this ugly woman!” cried the boy. 

And the wanderer, loosing her 
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hold, dropped senseless on the 
und. 

The nurse, ey ane, at 
once recognised her foster-child. 

“Sorely, sorely altered; but my 
ain bairn still.” 

She was taken to the house and 
kindly tended. When she recovered 
her senses she was able to tell them 
something of her dreadful story ; but 
the excitement brought on paroxysms 
of jfeeling, which for many weeks 
prevented them from learning a dis- 
tinct or coherent narrative of all 
that had occurred. We shall, there- 
fore, relate it as briefly as possible in 
its natural progression. 

Ere the ship had reached Madras 
Katie was delivered of a little girl. 
She was fortunate in the attendance 
of a respectable woman, the ser- 
jeant’s wife of the regiment her hus- 

and commanded. 

For a few days after they landed 
Katie's delicate health confined her 
to the house, and she saw little of 
the colonel, whose business demanded 
his whole time and attention. She 
was grieved, when he did come near 
her, to mark the heavy cloud on his 
brow. Since he had again set foot 
on India’s shore he had changed in 
many ways. [He was by turns 
moody and restless, drank more, 
talked more, and avoided her quiet, 
thoughtful conversation. At length 
came orders for him to join the main 
army with his detachment; part of 
his regiment had previously advanced. 
Katie happened to be in the room 
when the orderly brought him his 
directions from the commander-in- 
chief with the route marked down 
which he was to follow. He turned 
pale as he read it. 

“This goes right through the 
Rajah of Attoor’s territory ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the orderly. 

“No matter!” rejoined the co- 
lonel, tossing the plan aside with a 
gesture of indifference. But Katie 
saw that his face changed as he 
turned from the other officer and led 
the way to the eating apartment, 
where he drank a large draught of 
sherry -and- water, complaining of 
thirst. 

“Prepare for your journey,” he 
said, briefly, to Katie that evening on 
his return from his ride. “Take as 
little as you can contrive, and leaye 
the rest with my agents here.” 
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Katie obeyed, and next day they 
set forth upon their march. The 
weather was very hot. They rode 
from four or five at night till sun- 
rise next day, and slept in their 
tents. The baby was carried by its 
mother in her arms as she rode; 
fortunately they did not require to tra- 
vel with any rapidity, or this would 
have been impossible. Katie had no 
servant. In the hurry of departure 
she was driven to despair by the re- 
fusal of her native ayah to accom- 
pany her, and there was no time to 

rocure a substitute. She would 

ave implored her husband to dela 
a day or two, but he was in one of his 
moody fits and repelled her rudely. 

Too well Katie guessed the cause 
of his discomposure. In his sleep he 
murmured Ameerun, and deprecated 
her resentment. On inquiry, Katie 
learned from some of the soldiers, 
that the Rajah of Attoor had a sister, 
who had been in England, and di- 
vorced by an English gentleman, and 
that this rajah had sworn revenge. 
The man who told her this had been 
lately drafted from another regiment, 
and had no idea of the name of the 
party suspected of so foul a wrong. 

Katie wept bitterly that day as 
she nursed her baby, and again she 
prayed fervently, “ Let me be the 
sacrifice, on my head let the hand of 
the avenger descend!” But it was 
otherwise ordered. 

They had been about ten days in 
their journey, and had reached some 
fine hilly scenery ; the paths became 
narrower and steeper, and in many 
places approached almost to defiles. 
Gilbert grew more and more restless 
and disturbed in spirit. But we 
must let Katie tell the rest in her 
own words :— 

“We had worn through a long, 
hot day in our tents, pitched under a 

pul tope, which threw a refresh- 
ing shadow over a small plain. 

“ Gilbert was singularly dejected ; 
the sight of his child seemed to affect 
him painfully. He was more affec- 
tionate in his manners than he had 
been since our arrival in India. IL 
—_— the Bible, and read to him 
the last five chapters of St. John’s 
gospel. He was soothed and touched, 
and kissed me fondly when I con- 
cluded. It was then time to start, as 
the sun was declining, and a cool 
breeze bad sprung up. 
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“ While they were striking the 
tents, my husband mounted his horse 
and galloped about the plain to dis- 
cover our future path. Ile came 
back to me in high glee, which 
astonished me. 

* ¢ Look, Katie,’ he said, ‘ there is 
the most exquisite ravine you ever 
saw opening through those hills!’ 

“* That is our track,’ said the 
guide ; ‘ but do not attempt it alone, 
sahib.’ 

“ Gilbert laughed. 

“* Mount quick, Katie, and come 
on with me, the six advanced guards 
are ready !’ 

“The baby and I were imme- 
diately mounted, and we all cantered 
off with the advanced guard. 

* The scene was, indeed, magnifi- 
cent. On one side a high precipice, 
thickly wooded ; on the other a calm, 
crystal pool, which filled the bottom 
of the valley, leaving scarce room 
for the narrow footway. In the 
distance rose gigantic imountains, 
their snowy tops purple with the 
setting sun. All was deep repose, 
but not silence; the many voices of 
the air which commence at sunset in 
India, made a curious concert around 
us. ‘The hoarse croak of the bull- 
frogs in the pool, the click of the 
grasshoppers, the hum of the beetles 
and the cockchafers, the whirr of the 
bats, and now and then the hissing 
of some fearful snake. Why do I 
dwell on these details, but because I 
tremble to approach the catastrophe ? 
We had ridden about half-way 
through the valley when the dense 
thicket on our right hand became 
suddenly alive with men; a tre- 
mendous yell made our horses stop 
short in uncontrollable affright, and 
a shot from an unseen hand killed 
the animal on which my husband 
rode. Behind me I hail shots and 
cries as the lurking foes sprang upon 
the troopers ; but my eyes were dizzy 
with horror, for two native horsemen 
dashed upon my husband, who had 
fallen from his horse, and, tearing 
him from his saddle, murdered him 
before my eyes with repeated wounds. 
As they struck they cried fiercely, 
* Ameerun! Ameerun!’ 

“ Sick and giddy I could no longer 
sit upright, and all I remember is 
tumbling from my seat to the ground 
with my poor baby still in my arms. 
When I came to myself it was clear 
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moonlight. The quiet lake was the 
same; but, by that blue unearthly 
light, I saw that the road was strewed 
with the bodies of men and horses. 
It was deserted now by all but one 
white figure, which bent over my 
husband’s corpse. I know not how 
I did it but I rose, though dreadfully 
bruised, and went towards it. ‘The 
white-shrouded thing turned to me, 
and I saw Ameerun’s pale, dark 
face! 

“ ¢ Yes,’ she said, in sad, serious 
tones, ‘my wrongs are avenged! 
my fierce, proud brothers, have wiped 
out the stain! Yet, O, Gilbert, my 
only love! would I could waken thee 
to smile on me once more! Poor, 
forlorn girl, you have soon paid the 
debt of your folly! Yet you were 
kind to me when I needed kindness ; 
and I know that, had I stayed in Scot- 
land, you would never have consented 
to be his. Poor, helpless creature! 
so stupified by grief, that you heed 
not the dead babe at your breast!’ 

“Tnstinetively I looked at my 
child, I unfolded the coverings in 
which it had been wrapped. Alas! 
my fall from horseback had been 
fatal. Its little head had struck 
against a stone, and it was cold and 
lifeless in my hold. My wild cry 
of despair touched the stern, cold 
Ameerun. ‘Come with me, I will 
give you shelter; here you can but 
die.’ 

“* Here I will die!’ I exclaimed, 
and threw myself on Gilbert's body. 

“ Ameerun went away, and soon 
returned with two women, who lifted 
me up, weak and powerless as I was, 
and conveyed me away so rapidly 
that I again became insensible; nor 
did I recover a perfect use of m 
faculties for many days, during which 
I lay in Ameerun’s zenana, carefully 
nursed by her female attendants. 

“When I recovered sufficiently, 
she told me her brothers had sought 
for me, but she had concealed me 
from them; but that as a female re- 
lative was coming with a large train 
to visit her, I could not remain in 
her apartments with safety. She, 
therefore, disguised me as a native 
woman of the lower order, giving me 
a few phrases of their peculiar dia- 
lect to repeat (for they did not here 
speak Hindostanee), and directing 
me to the nearest European camp. 

“ Before I departed, however, she 
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led me into the compound, or 
shrubbery, on which opened her ve- 
randahs, and there, under a large 
spreading banian-tree, she shewed 
me a grave, marked only by a broken 
marble pillar. Near it there was a 
smaller one twined with young rose- 
trees. 

“*Here sleeps my Gilbert,’ she 
said, ‘and beside him is his little 
child ; not mine, yet not less his, and 
therefore are its ashes dear to me. 
White-browed daughter of the West, 
leave your beloved ones in my keep- 
ing.’ 

e I only answered by my hopeless 
tears. Who can paint the parting 
from the graves of those two? At 
last I yielded to Ameerun, and she 
led me gently away. She lives a 
secluded life; whether she has re- 
turned to the faith of her people I 
cannot tell; but I know this, she 
will never love again. 

“The very next morning I set 
forth on foot ; dreary and dangerous 
was my journey. By day I lay in 
the mosques or the tombs by the 
way-side; by night, with a pine- 
torch in my hand, I travelled as far 
as my weary feet could bear me. 
After some days I reached the can- 
tonments to which Ameerun had 
directed me. They had just been 
abandoned, there was no person left 
but a corporal, who had obtained 
leave to linger a few days with 
his sick wife. These good people 
received me kindly, furnished me 
with new clothing, and directed me 
to the nearest French territory, as 
being more accessible and safe than 
the shifting military camps. Incre- 
dible difficulties presented themselves 
to a poor wandering woman; but 
despair has a strength of its own. 
I did not care to live, and therefore 
I have lived. Indeed, at last, I grew 
to delight in my perils, to love dan- 
ger for itsown sake. I arrived, after 
much trouble, at the house of a 
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French commandant. He had two 
sweet daughters, ordered to Europe 
on account of their ill health ; they 
generously offered to me to accom- 
pany them: I did so as their servant. 
hey knew not my name, and I con- 
cealed that I was a lady. I came in 
their service to Paris, and have 
thence travelled here, partly by dili- 
gence or coach, partly on foot, for 
my money was all spent, and I had 
to beg a passage from London to 
Dundee. When I reached that town 
I heard my boy was here, and here 
ae I come to look on him ere I 
ie.” 

“ Don't talk of dying, ~y darling,” 
sobbed her aunt, folding her in her 
arms, “ live with us, and be the com- 
fort of the aged and the orphan.” 

Katie recovered, but not for a long 
time. She never regained het beauty 
or her gaiety, but she learned peace 
at the only source, and in teaching 
her boy and ministering to the wants 
of the sick and the poor she passed 
the remainder of her days. 

She did not return to Logie Mor- 
riston, which she begged Elspeth to 
use as her residence, preferring the 
gs retirement of the mountains. 

ler boy being well provided for as 
the heir of that family, she divided 
her own property between the or- 
phans of Ameerun, whom she edu- 
cated with her own child, in all fra- 
ternal love and intercourse. They 
were three happy children, and never 
knew the sorrow in which they had 
been born. The parents had expi- 
ated the sin, and the young ones 
grew up to health and gladness. El- 
speth was heavily stricken by the 

readful end of her idolised brother ; 
but it was well for her to be afflicted, 
and a great change came over her. 
“Never think you can go wrong 
with impunity,” she would say to 
her nephews ; “ be sure your sin will 
find you out.” 
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Tae opinion too age prevails 
that the mythology of the Greeks 
was an arbitrary creation, designed 
to advance the interests of the sacer- 
dotal order, by abusing the credulity 
of a primitive and simple people. In 
what habit of thinking this idea 
originated, cannot now be concealed. 
During a portion of the seventeenth 
and the of of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, men were possessed by the per- 
suasion that to be anti - sacerdotal 
was to be philosophical; and, there- 
fore, whatever perversion of thought 
or intellect they found recorded in 
the annals of our race, was, without 
hesitation, attributed to the priests. 
A much better spirit is discernible in 
the literature and philosophy of the 
present day. Without being betrayed 
into the opposite extreme, learned 
men have ceased to regard it as in- 
cumbent on them to assail or mis- 
represent the ministers of religion, 
however defective or imperfect their 
creed. We have come to recognise, 
even in the Pagans, a sincere yearn- 
ing after truth, a desire to benefit 
humanity, an endeavour to impart to 
our common nature those exalted 
views, that ardour and purity of 
devotion, that refinement of feeling, 
and that enthusiastic love of the good 
and the beautiful, without which 
civilisation, in its noblest forms, is 
impossible. 

Among the consequences of this 
change, we may reckon the superior 
manner in which mythology has of 
late been treated. We no longer 
hope to discover in its mythi a re- 
condite system of philosophy, contain- 
ing the germs ofall the wisdom which 
has since grown up and blossomed in 
the world; but are content if, through 
its instrumentality, we can find our 
way back to the cradle of the Hel- 
lenic people, and acquaint ourselves 
with the ideas, beliefs, and language 
which they possessed in their infancy. 
It has, with some justice, been ob- 
jected to the present age, that it is 
not poetical. Admitting the fact, 
many causes may be assigned for it ; 
and among these we take a principal 
one to be the nature of those studies 
through which our youthful intellects 
are directed to force their way to- 
wards the hidden retreats of truth, 
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There is a powerful tendency in 
modern society to cultivate chiefly 
such habits of thought and action as 
may bear fruit rapidly, and enrich 
the owner. For which reason no 
seed is voluntarily planted in the 
mind which has not been obtained 
from the great nursery-ground of 
utility. Intent upon producing ma- 
terial results, upon multiplying the 
conyeniencies of life, and upon carry- 
ing out that strange operation which 
Lord Bacon denominates the sub- 
duing of nature, we neglect altogether 
to cultivate those habits and forms of 
thought which, appearing to yield 
nothing, exhale, nevertheless, and dif- 
fuse over the world that inspiring fra- 
trance which constitutes so large an 
ingredient of happiness. The study of 
mythology has, consequently, been 
neglected; here in England, we mean ; 
for of our German neighbours, what- 
ever we may think of the results of 
their labours, it cannot at least be 
affirmed that they have been idle. 
But it sometimes happens, that excess 
of application to any branch of intel- 
lectual culture produces effects nearly 
as mischievous as entire neglect. The 
German mythologists, proud of their 
erudition and lavish beyond measure 
of their ingenuity, have, in many 
cases, put forward systems of inter- 
pretation s@ wild and fantastical, that 
they have begotten in the minds of 
sober persons the belief, either that 
the mythi never deserved to be seri- 
ously investigated, or that time has 
so entirely obscured their nature and 
closed up the avenues to their true 
signification, that it would now be 
lost labour to search after them. 

Mr. Carl Ottfried Miiller forms an 
honourable exception; and in his 
Prelegomena, or introduction to my- 
thology, so ably and elegantly trans- 
lated by Mr. Leitch, has investigated 
the subject in what appears to us 
the right spirit. From several of the 
conclusions at which he arrives in 
his historical works, particularly the 
antiquities of the Dorians, we strongly 
dissent. Ife has there, in our opinion, 
been guilty of the fault which he so 
frequently reprobates in the Prole- 
gomena ; that is, the attempt to sub- 
stitute conjecture for proof, and to 
reject and throw back historical cha- 
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racters into the domains of mythology. 
Even in the present volume, perhaps, 
too many traces of a sceptical spirit 
are discernible; though, upon the 
whole, we accompany him with plea- 
sure through his inquiries, and cheer- 
fully accept his deductions. 

The objects which, in writing the 
work, Mr. Miiller appears to have 
had in view were chiefly these. First, 
to shew that the Grecian mythology 
was a thing of home growth, very 
little, if at all, modified by external 
influences ; second, that it proceeded 
spontaneously from the characters of 
the people, some mythi springing up 
in one part of the country and some 
in another, without communication 
or a mutual understanding ; thirdly, 
that they were not the work of an 
order of priests, inventing and pro- 
pagating them for their own advan- 
tage, but the genuine offspring of the 
national mind, acting in obedience to 
its religious impulses, and seeking to 
embody in the manner most congenial 
to itself its ideas of the relations sub- 
sisting between heaven and earth ; 
fourthly, that there never existed in 
primitive Greece any such order of 
priests as is commonly imagined, with 
interests and beliefs different from 
those of other men, and intent upon 
encouraging superstition for the gain 
they derived from it. These points 
he has made out completely to our 
satisfaction. Not, indeed, that we 
thought differently before; but 
having, by independent researches, 
arrived at the same conclusions, we 
have found in Mr. Miiller’s work 
a full and fair statement of the case, 
and all the reasons and arguments 
brought forward, arranged in order, 
and — with great ability, which, 
in whole or in part, had originally 
operated conviction in our own minds. 

It must not, however, be disguised 
that no one can thoroughly compre- 
hend Mr. Miiller’s reasoning, or relish 
his admirable illustrations, but those 
who are already familiar with Greek 
poetry, and are accustomed to seek 
in it for much of their literary en- 
joyment. To all others the mytho- 
ogy must necessarily appear in a false 
light. The poets every where are 
the best representatives of the na- 
tion's character to which they belong ; 
and this is more especially true of 
the Greek poets, whose pictures, as 
we discover from other sources, re- 
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veal the whole structure of the Hel- 
lenic mind, and familiarise us with 
all its workings. 

We would Ta of course, be un- 
derstood to speak of the more recent 
periods of its developement, for of the 
earlier we can obtain no knowledge 
save through the aid of mythology 
itself. No doubt there existed a poetr 
anterior to all written records, in hick 
the infant genius of the land lisped 
its aspirations and expressed its thirst 
after truth. But although we can 
trace more distinctly the beginnings 
of Greek civilisation than those of any 
other, it is wholly beyond our power 
to form any adequate idea of its pri- 
mitive inventions, of the language 
which it employed in describing them, 
or of the thoughts which pervaded 
the fluctuating systems of society then 
existing. For all we can possibly 
know on these points we must be 
indebted to mythology, which is a 
sort of golden o for the unlocking 
of remote antiquity. We behold in 
it the germs of a whole literature 
not completely dormant, but already 
in a state of growth, and putting for- 
ward indications, at least, of those 
forms and colours which afterwards 
dazzled and delighted the world. 
With great truth may this mythology 
be regarded as one of the most ex- 
traordinary phenomena observable 
in the history of civilisation. No- 
thing resembling it is found in any 
other country or among any other 
people. In the north or in the south, 
in the east or in the west, we search 
in vain for any analogous system. 
Every where else we meet with ex- 
travagance and deformity, sublimity 
running parallel with meanness, levity 
with dulness, grotesque earthliness 
= a palpable yearning after spirit- 
uality. 

This fact should have checked the 
speculations of those learned men 
who fancied they could discern, 
through the mists of antiquity, whole 
pageants of gods and heroes passing 
from the East into Greece. What 
probably lay at the root of their 
error was the circumstance that the 
Greeks themselves often expand the 
circle of their mythi, and cause it to 
embrace many regions beyond their 
own land, pursuing the wanderings 
of their supposed celestial progeni- 
tors, with infantine simplicity, into 
places and among nations of which 
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they had barely obtained glimpses by 
report. Butit is no argument, because 
they sometimes projected their tradi- 
tions into other regions, and located 
mythi among strangers that they drew 
the original ideas of them from exter- 
nal sources. Wherever we find a Gre- 
cian divinity or heroic personage be- 
yond the boundaries of Hellas, we 
are able to gaan clearly that he is 
an exile. The marks of his Olym- 
ian parentage are invariably about 
im. He bears no affinity, in gait or 
countenance, to his barbarous neigh- 
bours, but appears like a fragment of 
light removed from its proper place, 
and sent to diffuse beauty and bright- 
ness over a new home. Whoever 
has travelled in the eastern world, and 
visited there the scenes of mytholo- 
gical fictions, must inevitably, we 
think, have felt this, and been con- 
vinced that, however sunny or grand 
might have been the spots he beheld, 
they could never have been the birth- 
place of the exquisite poetical legends 
associated with them by the Greeks. 

No stress whatever can, in matters 
like this, be laid on what is called 
the positive testimony of ancient 
writers, there being none sufficiently 
old to have witnessed the transmis- 
sion of mythi. Our opinion must 
rest on totally different grounds. 
We must compare the genius of the 
Greeks with that of the Eastern na- 
tions, and try whether or not there 
be any analogy between the predo- 
minant characteristics of each. Many 
who would seem to have done this 
imagine they discover the roots of 
Grecian fables and traditions among 
the Orientals, deceived by slight and 
accidental resemblances, and over- 
looking those fundamental distinc- 
tions which a more thorough investi- 
gation would reveal. 

On the banks, for example, of the 
Nile, there flourished in antiquity 
many indigenous mythi, but none 
bearing any affinity to those of Hel- 
las. In saying this, we have no de- 
sire to disparage the Egyptians, who, 
in learning and character, were an 
extraordinary people ; our intention 
merely is to point out the difference, 
broad and palpable, which existed 
between them and the inhabitants of 
Greece. ‘To have examined both, 
and not to be conscious of this, would 
argue, in our opinion, the utter ab- 
sence of sensibility. In the remains 
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of art bequeathed to us by the two 
nations, the opposition between the 
spirits that presided over each is dis- 
tinetly traceable. In the one we ob- 
serve a manifest effort to escape from 
the too brilliant light of heaven to seck 
coolness and darknessin subterranean 
temples, to derive enjoyment from 
voluptuous repose, interrupted by 
extravagant indulgences, and, ulti- 
mately, to bow down the sphere of 
life to the mouth of Hades, and float 
away the soul from this material 
scene of things to its eternal abode 
on a torrent of intoxicating delights. 
In the other, little or nothing of this 
is discernible, but, on the contrary, 
a powerful yearning attraction, a love 
for the effulgence of day ; whence the 
multitude of hypethral temples in 
Greece, a passion for ideal beauty, 
embodied in painting and sculpture, 
and in that vivid and awakening 
poetry, which will stir the heart of 
man as long as literature shall en- 
dure. It is next to impossible that 
any mythi originating in the genius 
of Egypt could be transplanted there- 
fore, into Greece. 

Of Persia and India, and every 
other Asiatic country, the same thing 
may be fearlessly predicated. And 
if, fascinated by the first aspect of 
Oriental literature, when, after long 
ages of neglect, it recently began to 
dawn amongst us, numerous learned 
men were betrayed into the contrary 
persuasion, it may and must be attri- 
buted to their imperfect knowledge 
both of Hellas and the East. The 
light which broke upon their minds 
resembled that of the false dawn 
which, in obedience to unknown laws, 
sometimes in Iran, kindles the east- 
ern skies, mimicking the approaches 
of day. We have now pushed our 
investigations further, and found that 
what we once took for discoveries 
were pure illusions, and that the 
more thoroughly we understand the 
religion and mythology of Greece, 
the m»re completely must we be con- 
vinced that they are of native growth, 
and derive their form and character 
from the genius of the people in 
whose moral habits and modes of 
thinking they originated. 

The next points to be ascertained 
are, how the mythology arose, and 
what purpose it was designed to 
answer. No opinion on this subject 
is so utterly unphilosophical as that 
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which attributes the invention of 
gods and fables to imposture, and 
teaches that there existed in Greece 
an organised body of priests, who 
subsisted in splendid idleness on the 
superstitious errors of their country- 
men. This is utterly reversing the 
history of the human race. In all 
religions which are the growth of 
time, the earliest teachers are in- 
genuous and sincere, and in what they 
reveal or reserve to themselves be- 
lieve that they are actuated by super- 
natural impulses, which it would be 
highly criminal to counteract. As 
society progresses, that which is de- 
nominated philosophy is born, too 
often, of vanity and self-conceit, and 
employs itself in detaching men from 
the simple and useful faith of their 
ancestors. Scepticism in this way 
introduced, gradually extends its in- 
fluence, until it at length reaches the 
ministers of religion themselves, who 
either become ashamed of their of- 
fice and desert it, or resolve to con- 
vert the exercise of their functions 
into a source of personal aggrandise- 
ment or gain. 

In all sciences, the attempt to ge- 
neralise from insufficient data is ne- 
cessarily productive of error, and, 
therefore, we experience no surprise 
at the strange theories which have, 
at one time or another, been adopted 
by mythologists. Possibly it may 
no longer be worth while to pene- 
trate into the sense of ancient mythi, 
or to discover in what localities, or 
under what circumstances, they were 
fabricated. But if the study deserve 
to be pursued at all, we are convinced 
that, in order to lead to any useful 
results, it must be conducted pre- 
cisely on the plan laid down by Mr. 
Miiller. Even he, however, seems to 
have been scarcely sensible of the 
extent to which mythology is a topo- 
graphical study, and how necessary 
it is for the proper comprehension of 
a mythus that a man should live on 
the spot where it first sprung to light, 
and experience all the natural influ- 
ences which combined with a state 
of mental culture, no longer existing 
any where, and with modes of feel- 
ing and aptitude for belief now 
equally obsolete, imparted to it both 
form and vitality. No act of the 
mind demands more original power 
than that of projecting itself back- 
wards to a time of which no records 
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have come down to us, and imagining 
a condition of manners such as must 
have coexisted with unquestioning 
faith inmythology. Men, however, al- 
ways believe more than they confess. 
When the fashion of scepticism has 
been introduced, minds as dull as 
the fat weed that rots on Lethe's 
banks will affect incredulity, in the 
fond hope of appearing to possess 
acuteness. But in primitive times 
the heart of man found more conso- 
lation in enlarging than contracting 
the sphere of its faith, and, instead of 
fastidiously shrinking from the recep- 
tion of probable opinions, encouraged 
the imagination to exert its plastic 
powers, and fashion gods and god- 
desses to preside over every act and 
incident of human life. 

Something analogous to this state 
of mind may still be discovered in 
the Mohammedan world, where even 
philosophers perceive nothing impos- 
sible in the existence of efits, or 
ginn, or marids, or ghowls, or any 
other of those fantastic beings which 
figure in their popular mythology. 
It would, perhaps, be too much to 
affirm with Mr. Miiller, that the 
early Greeks had, strictly speaking, 
no notion of the Divinity. But in 
attributing to them such an idea, we 
rather, as it seems to us, facilitate 
than otherwise the reception of the 
theory he advocates respecting the 
origin and multiplication of the gods. 
Fate, stretching like a dim and ob- 
scure substratum beneath the whole 
system of Greek belief, supports at 
once Olympus and its ielertitents, 
and earth, and man, and all that 
exists or can be imagined. Now this 
Fate is God. To us more of this 
dread Being has been revealed ; but 
we grievously deceive ourselves if 
we imagine that our minds are yet 
capable of firmly approaching that 
idea, and looking upon it without 
some interposing veil. Never was 
there created being that could do 
this. The very obseurity of our own 
intellect mitigates for us the splendour 
of that awful nature which we are 
fain to look upon at a distance 
through Lis works. 

It is a principle in humanity that 
we love that which comes near and 
resembles us; and, therefore, the 
primitive inhabitants of Hellas seized 
upon some manifestation of the di- 
vine power as it developed itself in 
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wind or waves, in sunshine or shower, 
or any other visible phenomenon, 
and invested it with a definite form, 
to which it appropriated a cluster of 
peculiar attributes. In our own cli- 
mate, the film which separates the 
visible from the invisible world is 
stili very thin; and men of real 
imaginations casily persuade them- 
selves that they can see through it. 
In caverns and forests of unknown 
extent, and boundless wildernesses, 
even they who have escaped for a 
season from the sphere of civilisation, 
often seem conscious of the presence 
of supernatural beings, and half look 
for the cleaving of the rock or oak, 
and the issuing forth of hobgoblins, 
or hamadryads. What, then, must 
have been the warm and powerful 
instinct of faith with which the primi- 
tive people of Hellas walked through 
their antique woods, pervaded by a 
transparent atmosphere, or lighted 
up by a moon and stars, of whose 
magnitude and brilliance the inhabit- 
ants of the North can form no con- 
ception ! 

But over the genesis of the gods 
of Greece a lofty philosophy and 
most plastic poetry soon stepped in 
to preside. ‘The foundations of Olym- 
- having been laid, as we have 
hinted, on the broad bosom of Fate, 
the remainder of the structure was 
easily built up and peopled with 
divinities; not all at once, however, 
but as the aspirations and necessities 
of the nation developed themselves, 
and called for the generation of a 
god or goddess to take charge of 
some new feature of their manners 
or civilisation. A whole world of 
tasteless criticism must be got rid of 
before we can — cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with the divinities of 
Greece. We must cease to regard 
them as arbitrary fictions, made use 
of by poets as machines, and learn to 
look upon them as they issued, full 
of warmth and radiance, from the 
prolific bosom of Faith. By the name 
Athena or Aphrodite, we must not 
represent to ourselves an abstraction 
or a mere principle, but a real di- 
vine personage, clothed with re- 
splendent beauty, and invested with 
all the finer qualities of a woman, 
such as the aspiring or the impas- 
sioned would idolise in the recesses 
of the heart. 

And this leads to the consideration 
of a subject slightly alluded to by 
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Miller, as well as by a contemporary 
English writer, which has never, we 
think, been sufficiently investigated ; 
we mean the impassioned character 
of the whole Greek religion, which 
in all its parts was pervaded by love. 
Nowhere do we discover a language 
of more affectionate reverence than 
in the addresses of the Hellenes to 
their divinities. It is true, that in 
the vast fabric of the mythology 
there were some few dark chambers 
of imagery, in which dwelt beings of 
sinister influence, endowed with power 
to redress the evils of the moral 
world by running in the track of 
crime, and inspiring guilt and im- 
picty with remorse. But these were 
never put prominently forward in 
the system. Reason dictated that 
they could not be left entirely out 
of the account, but it was felt, never- 
theless, that their presence was any- 
thing but pleasant, and, therefore, 
though necessarily tolerated, their 
worship was slight, obscure, and 
almost clandestine. ‘Their forms were 
scarcely discernible through the efful- 
gence of the bright gods of Olympus; 
for which reason many have regarded 
them as the fragments of a more an- 
cient system of religion, which the 
theologians endeavoured to mortice 
into the newer and more brilliant 
one created by the mature genius of 
the people. In whatever way we 
decide that question, certain it is, that 
the power of evil was but feebly re- 
presented in the religion of Hellas, 
which stood forth to the imagination 
of the race glowing with charity and 
beneficence, though imperfect in its 
principles, and capricious in the ap- 
plication of them. 

Most persons are fully sensible 
that Grecian poetry reposes upon my- 
thol as its foundation, and as 
this, in the ordinary view, is no bet- 
ter than a cloud, it is not at all sur- 
prising that modern taste should 
evince so little partiality for that 
which it supports. We are perfect] 
aware that thousands, if questioned, 
will profess the warmest love for the 
Muses of Greece ; but as they para- 
lyse the body of mythology by the 
chilling touch of their scepticism, so 
we neutralise the glow of their ad- 
miration by opposing to it our scep- 
ticism. In fact, we doubt that any 
one can love the poetry who does 
not likewise love the mythi of 
Greece. To our fancy they always 
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present themselves hand in hand, 
each reflecting beauty on the other, 
and scarcely caring to be smiled upon 
unless together. But when contem- 
plated thus in company, how magni- 
ficent do they appear! Shakspeare 
may teach the modern reader, by the 
use he has made of the scanty mytho- 
logy at his command, how to appre- 
ciate the demon worship which runs 
through Greek poetry, and bestows 
on it all-the magic influence with 
which it opens to itself a passage 
into the depths of the soul. All the 
supernatural beings to which his in- 
tellect has given birth come clothed, 
to our apprehension, with every at- 
tribute that can give them vitality, 
and take forcible possession of our 
belief, so that the philosophical critic 
admits them into his credo while he 
sneers. 

When Grecian poetry was most 
fertile, it had faith to build upon. 
With the decay of the religious sen- 
timent poetry waned likewise, and 
the two principles were, probably, 
in Greece, extinguished together. 
Religion, in fact, is nothing but that 
system of impassioned feelings which, 
finding no object here below to which 
they can permanently adhere, turn 
upwards and fasten themselves on 
God, or those who usurp his place ; 
and the loftiest poetry is that which 
utters the language of such feelings. 
In Greece the predominant divinity 
was Beauty, presenting itself under an 
infinite variety of forms, from Athena 
and Olympian Zeus, wielding the 
thunder and invested with the ma- 
jesty of wisdom, to Aphrodite and 
Eros, putting forward all the graceful 
seductions of sex under the guileless 
direction of personified childhood. 
For the fable of Eros had no signi- 
fication but —— love is as un- 
suspecting as infancy, and as easil 
offended pleased. E 

It would be wholly beside our 
purpose to enter at length on the in- 
terpretation of any icular mythi, 
in imitation of Mr. Miiller, who has 
ably and at considerable length deve- 
loped several, and shewn at once, in 
our opinion, their true structure and 
signification. To his work, therefore, 
we refer the reader. Our own object 
is merely to express the interest which 
we feel in the subject, and, in some 
measure, to justify it. 

Human life somewhat resembles 


a hemisphere, the furilier side of 
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which often reflects the images we 
paint above the spot where we enter. 
Thus if the study of poetry occupy 
our earlier years, though we may 
bear aloft with us little of its essence 
into the burning zone of manhood, 
it will meet us again on our descent, 
and we shall, probably, sink beneath 
the horizon amidst all its brilliant 
colours and illusions. Of this the 
Greeks were, more than most people, 
sensible ; and their religion and their 
poetry were so intimately blended 
together, that the gods were always 
thought to speak in verse. Hence 
the form of oracles, and of all charms 
and incantations, from their days to 
ours. 

Every man who has set his foot on 
a classical land must be sensible of 
another service which the ancient 
mythi have done for humanity, by 
sprinkling the whole surface of the 
earth with associations of imperish- 
able interest, which link his fancy to 
mount or stream, or grove or cavern, 
and bind, as it were, the very con- 
stellations to his path. In Attica and 
the Peloponnesus, almost every moun- 
tain beholds its own reflexion in hea- 
ven. The stars again see the objects 
of their love upon earth; and the 
voice of deities is heard whispering 
through groves at night, or mur- 
muring in the splash of fountains, or 
moaning amid the sullen heavings of 
the main. ‘To this the traveller must 
trace the extreme delight he expe- 
riences in the South. The rivers he 
fords, the mountains he traverses, 
are not the shrunken rills or barren 
downs which meet his material eye, 
but the broad waters which roll 
through the verses of ancient poets, 
and the steeps clothed with eternal 
verdure, which present themselves in 
their more glorious creations. 

Many, perhaps, will miss in this 
view of Grecian mythology all prac- 
tical application of religion to the 
daily concerns of life, and will be 
apt to inquire whether so fanciful and 
airy a system could confer any ge- 
nuine happiness on those who believed 
it. They have, of course, heard of 
mysterious heirophants and revela- 
tions connected with a sterner wor- 
ship, and calculated to chasten the 
imagination by the exhibition of ter- 
rific shows, and stolen glimpses, as it 
were, of Tartarus. An order, like- 
wise, of priests, deeply interested in 
the maintenance of imposture, has 
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been brought on the scene by mo- 
dern scholars, who have recklessly 
travestied antiquity, and imparted to 
it a character of which we are unable 
to discover any traces in its genuine 
sources. That the Mysteries, what- 
ever they were, proceeded from the 
same womb with mythology cannot 
be denied. That they likewise at- 
tempted something more than seve- 
ral German writers of the present 
day allow, we are ready to admit. 
But they constitute a separate branch 
of investigation, and ought no more 
to be mixed up with the study of 
mythology, than alchemy with che- 
mistry, or astrology with the science 
of the stars. Still there must always 
be an irresistible fascination in what- 
ever shews itself but imperfectly to 
the mind, revealing the existence of 
a shape of which we can trace no 
definite outline, since it retreats as 
we advance, and stands perpetually 
within the verge of a tantalising twi- 
light, beyond the reach of erudition 
or philosophy. 

In treating of the subject over 
which we have thus lightly glanced, 
Mr. Miiller has given proofs of great 
learning, patience, and sagacity. In- 
deed, we regard him as the first 
who has interpreted mythology as it 
ought to be interpreted,—not that 
we can invariably go along with him 
and adopt all his explanations. That 
is not to be expected. It is enough 
if his system be correct upon the 
whole, and based upon such princi- 
ples as, if consistently followed out, 
will lead to satisfactory results. Oc- 
casionally, as might have been fore- 
seen, he appears to attach undue im- 

rtance to his favourite study, and 

ancies that life can be devoted to 
nothing better than a thorough com- 
prehension of Hellenic mythi. The 
mistake is pardonable. In Germany, 
authors are debarred the treatment 
of many subjects which here in Eng- 
land absorb us entirely, as statesman- 
ship and politics. They, therefore, 
busy themselves with the remote and 
the obscure, stray back into the mazes 
of antiquity, or lose themselves in 
the mists of their indigenous meta- 
physics. Generally, however, Mr. 
Miiller’s researches are pursued under 
the guidance of common sense. He 
is one of those who think with Aris- 
totle, that we are not, in all we do, to 
have regard to a coarse utility, but 
may often study and investigate 


things which we regard as ends ra- 
ther than as means ; that is, as things 
worth knowing for their own sakes, 
and not as helps to any other studies. 
It would not, however, be difficult to 
shew, in addition to what has been 
said above, that a knowledge of my- 
thology may be converted into in- 
numerable uses, as the appreciation 
of works of art, and the like. For 
the present, however, we forbear. 
The Greeks have written their reli- 
gion on the sky, and on every tablet 
of our imagination, so that we are 
compelled to understand something 
of it in self-defence ; and if we study 
it at all, we may as well carry on 
our researches upon correct princi- 
ples, and endeavour to attain useful 
results. In this undertaking Mr. 
Miiller’s work will prove an excellent 
companion, especially as it is not 
stuffed with quotations, or over- 
whelmed with references. In this 
latter respect, perhaps, it is bare to 
affectation ; since it would often be 
advantageous to the student to be 
made better acquainted with the 
exact passage in authors to whose 
works reference is tacitly made. But 
of this enough ; and the reader, we 
are sure, who accompanies Mr. Miiller 
through his Introduction, will, like 
us, derive so much pleasure, that he 
would be ready to forgive much 
greater faults than he will meet with. 
The whole investigation is pervaded 
by a cheerful spirit, proceeding partly 
from the consciousness of ample 
knowledge, and partly from a genuine 
relish of the subject, connected as it 
is with art, and poetry, and history, 
and, indeed, with that whole cycle of 
literature which Mr. Miiller’s life was 
spent in adorning. 

To Mr. Leitch’s translation we may 
with justice give the praise so often 
lavished and so seldom deserved, that 
it reads like an original work. The 
style is fluent, graphic, and animated, 
and possesses besides the rare merit 
of perspicuity,—rare above all things 
in translations from the German, a 
language the very name of which is 
almost synonymous with obscurity. 
We trust Mr. Leitch will be en- 
couraged, by the success of the present 
volume, to translate all those other 
works of Mr. Miiller which have 
not yet been laid before the British 
public, since no one, in our opinion, 
is better able to do them justice. 
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THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 


HOW MANY FINS HAS A COD? OR, FORTY YEARS AGO. 


For several days past, nothing else 
has been talked of at Illenoo but the 
approaching term of the Supreme 
Court. At all times this is a great 
event for a quiet village, where there 
is but little to diversify the monotony 
of life; but the arrival of the judge 
and the circuit lawyers is now looked 
forward to with great interest, as 
there is to be aman tried for mur- 
der, who, in all probability, will be 
convicted and executed. I have much 
curiosity to see the mode of adminis- 
tering justice in this country, because 
the state of the courts is a very good 
criterion by which to estimate the 
state of the province. The Bench 
and the Bar usually furnish fair 
samples of the talent and education 
of the gentry—the grand jury of the 
class immediately below them, and 
the petit-jury of the yeomanry and 
tradesmen. In a court-house they 
are all to be seen in juxtaposition, 
and a stranger is enabled to compare 
them one with the other, with the 
condition of the people and similar 
institutions in different countries. 
Judge Sandford, who retired from 
the bench several years ago, informs 
me that the first courts established 
in this province were County Courts, 
the judges of which were not profes- 
sional men, but selected from the 
magistrates of the district, who ren- 
dered their services gratuitously. 
The efficiency of the courts, there- 
fore, depended wholly -— the cha- 
racter and attainments of the justices 
of the peace in the neighbourhood. 
In some instances they were con- 
ducted with much decorum, and not 
without ability ; in others they pre- 
sented scenes of great confusion and 
disorder; but in all cases they were 
the centre of attraction to the whole 
county. The vicinity of the court- 
house was a sort of fair, where peo- 
ple assembled to transact business 
or to amuse themselves. Horse swap- 
ping or racing, wrestling and boxing, 
smoking ,and drinking, sales at auc- 


tion, and games of various kinds, oc- 
cupied the noisy and not very sober 
crowd. The temperance of modern 
times, the substitution of professional 
men as judges, and an entire change 
of habits among the people, have no 
less altered the character of the 
scenes within than without the walls 
of these halls of justice. In no re- 
spect is*the improvement of this 
country so apparent as in its judicial 
establishments. As an illustration 
of the condition of some of these 
county courts in the olden time, the 
Judge related to me the following 
extraordinary story that occurred to 
himself :— 


Shortly after my return from Eu- 
rope about forty years ago, I at- 
tended the western circuit of the 
Supreme Court, which then ter- 
minated at Annapolis. After the 
term was over I remained behind a 
few days, for the purpose of examin- 
ing that most interesting place, which 
is the scene of the first effective set- 
tlement in North America. Excuse 
me if I delay my story a few minutes, 
to give you the result of my investi- 
gations. 

During one of my visits to Paris, 
I had accidentally met with the Jour- 
nal of Mark Lesearbot, a French 
lawyer, who had accompanied the 
exploring party that first visited this 
part of America. With this book in 
my hand (which was published as 
early as 1609) I traced their move- 
ments from place to place in their 
attempt at colonisation. On the 8th 
of November, 1603, Henry IV. of 
France granted to the Sieur de 
Monts, ¢ gentleman of his bed-cham- 
ber, a patent constituting him Lieu- 
tenant-general of L’Acadie (now 
Nova Scotia), with power to conquer 
and Christianise the inhabitants. On 
the 7th of March, having equipped 
two vessels, he set sail from Ilavre 
de Grace, accompanied by the cele- 
brated Champlain and Monsieur 
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Poutrincourt, and arrived on the 7th 
of May at a harbour (Liverpool) on 
the south-east shore of the province. 
From thence they continued coasting 
the country until they arrived at the 
Bay of Funday. On the eastern side 
of this bay they discovered a narrow 
strait, into which they entered, and 
soon found themselves in a spacious 
basin, environed with hills, from 
which descended streams of fresh 
water. Between these high lands 
ran a large navigable river, to which 
they gave the name of L’Equille. It 
was bordered by fertile meadows, 
and filled with delicate fish. Pou- 
trincourt, charmed with the beauty 
of the place, gave it the name of 
Port Royal (mow Annapolis). After 
exploring the neighbourhood and re- 
freshing themselves, they ascended 
the River Saint John as far as Fre- 
dericton, and then visiting the coast 
of Maine, spent the winter of 1604-5 
at the island of Saint Croix, the 
identity of which has lately been the 
subject of so much discussion between 
the governments of Great Britain 
and the United States. The weather 
proved very severe, and the people 
suffered so much from scurvy, that 
thirty-six of them died. ‘The re- 
maining forty, who were all invalids, 
lingered on till the spring, when 
they recovered by means of the fresh 
vegetation. After an ineffectual at- 
tempt to reach a more southern cli- 
mate, they recrossed the bay to Port 
Royal, where they found a reinforce- 
ment from France of forty men, 
under the command of Dupont. ‘They 
then proceeded to erect buildings on 
the spot where Annapolis now stands, 
with a view to a permanent occupa- 
tion of the country. De Monts and 
Poutrincourt, having put their af- 
fairs in as good order as possible, 
embarked in the autumn for France, 
leaving Pontgragé commandant, with 
Champlain and Champdore as lieu- 
tenants, to perfect the settlement and 
explore the country. During the 
winter they were plentifully supplied 
by the savages with venison, and a 
great trade was carried on for furs. 
Nothing is said of the scurvy; but 
they had a short allowance of bread, 
not by reason of any scarcity of 
corn, but because they had no means 
of grinding it except a hand-mill, 
which required hard and continued 
labour. ‘The savages were so averse 


to this exercise, that they preferred 
hunger to the task of grinding, 
though they were offered half of the 
flour in payment. De Monts and 
Poutrincourt were at that time in 
France, preparing, under every dis- 
couragement, for another voyage. 
On the 13th of May, 1606, they 
sailed from Rochelle, accompanied by 
Lescarbot, who has left us a record 
of their proceedings; and on the 
27th of July, arrived at Port Royal. 
To their astonishment they found 
but two persons remaining. ‘The 
rest, conjecturing from the long ab- 
sence of succour that the settlement 
had been abandoned by De Monts, 
compelled the officer m charge to 
sail jor Canseau, in order that they 
might obtain a passage to France in 
some of the fishing-vessels that fre- 
quented that port. ‘Two men, how- 
ever, having more courage and more 
faith than the others (La Taille and 
Mequelet), volunteered to remain 
and guard the stores and the build- 
ings. ‘These faithful retainers were 
at their dinner, when a savage rushed 
in and informed them that a sail was 
in sight, which they soon discovered 
to be the long-expected vessel of 
their chief. Poutrincourt now began 
his plantation ; and having cleared a 
spot of ground, sowed European corn 
and several kivds of garden vegeta- 
bles. But, notwithstanding all the 
beauty and fertility of Port Royal, 
De Monts had still a desire to make 
discoveries further towards the south. 
IIe therefore prevailed upon Pou- 
trincourt to undertake a voyage to 
Cape Malabarre (Cape Cod), and on 
the 28th of August the ship and the 
barque both put to sea. In the for- 
mer, De Monts and Dupont returned 
to France, while Poutrincourt, Cham- 
plain, Champdore, and others, crossed 
the bay to Saint Croix, and then con- 
tinued their survey of the coast. In 
the meantime Lescarbot, who re- 
mained behind at Port Royal, was 
busily employed in the cultivation 
of the garden, harvesting the crop, 
completing the buildings, and visit- 
ing the encampments of the natives 
in the interior. On the 14th of No- 
vember Poutrincourt returned from 
his exploring voyage, which had 
proved disastrous, and was received 
with every demonstration of joy by 
the party at the fort. Lescarbot had 
erected a temporary stage, which he 
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called the “Theatre of Neptune,” 
from which he recited a poetical 
address to his friend, congratulating 
him on his safe arrival, probably the 
first verses ever written in North 
America. Over the gate were placed 
the royal arms of France, encircled 
with evergreens, with the motto,— 


“DVO PROTEGIT VNVS.” 


Above the door of the house of De 
Monts were placed his arms, em- 
bellished in a similar manner, with 
the inscription, — 


“ DABIT DEUS HIS QUOQUE FINEM.” 


Poutrincourt’s apartments were 
graced with the same simple decora- 
tion, having the classical superscrip- 
tion,— 


“ INVIA VIRTUTI NVLLA EST VIA. 


The manner in which they spent 
the third winter (1606-7) was social 
and festive. Poutrincourt established 
the order of “Le Bon Temps,” of 
which the principal officers and gen- 
tlemen, fifteen in number, were 
members. Every one was muitre 
d’hétel in his turn for one day, be- 
ginning with Champlain, who was 
first installed into the office. The 
president (whom the Indians called 
Atoctegi) having superintended the 
preparations, marched to the table, 
baton in hand, with the collar of the 
order round his neck and napkin on 
his shoulder, and was followed by 
the others successively, each carrying 
a plate. The same form was ob- 
served at every meal; and at the 
conclusion of supper, as soon as grace 
was said, he delivered with much 
gravity his insignia of office to his 
successor, and pledged him in a cup 
of wine. The advantage of this in- 
stitution was, that each one was 
emulous to be prepared for his day, 
by previously hunting or fishing, or 
purchasing fish or game of the na- 
tives, who constantly resided among 
them, and were extremely pleased 
with their manners. The chiefs of 
the savages were alone allowed the 
honour of sitting at their table, the 
others partook of the hospitality of 
the kitchen. The abundance and 
variety of the fare this winter was a 
subject of no little boasting to Les- 
carbot, on his return to Europe, 
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where he taunted the frequenters of 
la Rue aux Ours de Paris (where 
was one of the first eating-houses of 
the day), that they knew nothing of 
the pleasures of the table who had 
not partaken of the beavers’ tails 
and the mouffles of the moose of 
Port Royal. The weather, mean- 
while, was particularly mild and 
agreeable. On the Lath of January, 
on a Sunday, they proceeded by wa- 
ter two leagues, to a corn field, 
where they dined cheerfully in the 
sunshine, and enjoyed the music of 
their fatherland. You will observe, 
therefore, my dear sir, that from the 
earliest account we have of this cli- 
mate, it has always had the same 
character of variableness and uncer- 
tainty. The winter but one preced- 
ing this (when they were at St. 
Croix) was extremely severe; and 
we are informed, that that which 
succeeded it was remarkable for the 
most intense cold the Indians ever 
recollected. Their time, however, 
was not devoted to amusement alone. 
They erected more buildings for the 
accommodation of other adventurers 
whom they expected to join them the 
following year, in making pitch for 
the repairs of their vessels, and, 
above all, in putting up a water-mill 
to grind their corn. In this latter 
attempt they completely succeeded, 
to their own infinite relief and the 
great amusement of the savages. 
Some of the iron work of this first 
North American mill is yet in exist- 
ence, and another of the same kind 
(asson’s Mill) still occupies the an- 
cient site. ‘This is rather a long di- 
gression, I admit, from a story ofa 
county court; but as I wish to give 
you some idea of life in a colony, I 
think the best way is to select pas- 
sages at different periods, and com- 
pare them, for they all illustrate each 
other, by shewing the rise and pro- 
gress, the past and present condition 
of the country. And, besides, this 
little settlement has always had great 
attractions for me from its great an- 
tiquity. It was commenced two years 
before the formation of James ‘Town 
in Virginia, is three years older than 
Quebee, and fifteen years anterior to 
the landing of the pilgrims in Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. But to re- 
turn to my story :— 

While engaged in these investiga- 
tions a person called upon me and 
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told me he had ridden express from 
Plymouth, to obtain my assistance in 
a cause which was to be tried in a 
day or two in the county court at 
that place. The judges of these courts 
were at that period, as I have pre- 
viously observed, not professional 
men, but magistrates, and equally un- 
able to administer law or to preserve 
order ; and the verdicts generally 
depended more upon the decluteabery 
powers of the lawyers than the me- 
rits of the causes. The distance was 
great—the journey had to be per- 
formed on horseback—the roads were 
bad, the accommodation worse. I 
had a great repugnance to attend 
these courts under any circumstances ; 
and, besides, had pressing engage- 
ments at home. I therefore declined 
accepting his retainer, which was the 
largest that at that time had ever 
been tendered to me, and begged to 
be excused. Ifthe fee, he said, was 
too small to render it worth my while 
to go, he would cheerfully double it, 
for money was no object. The cause 
was one of great importance to his 
friend, Mr. John Barkins, and of deep 
interest to the whole community ; 
and as the few lawyers that resided 
within a hundred miles of the place 
were engaged on the other side, if I 
did not go his unfortunate friend 
would fall a victim to the intrigues 
and injustice of his opponents. In 
short, he was so urgent, that at last 
I was prevailed upon to consent, 
and we set off together to prosecute 
our journey on horseback. ‘The 
agent, Mr. William Robins (who had 
the most accurate and capacious me- 
mory of any man I ever met), proved 
a most entertaining and agreeable 
companion. He had read a great 
deal, and retained it all; and having 
resided many years near Plymouth, 
knew every body, every place, and 
every tradition. Withal, he was 
somewhat of a humourist. Finding 
him a person of this description, my 
curiosity was excited to know who 
and what he was; and I put the 
question to him. 

“T am of the same profession you 
are, sir,” he said. 

I immediately reined up. 

“Tf that be the case,” I replied, 
“my good friend, you must try the 
cause yourself. I cannot consent to 
goon. The only thing that induced 
me to set out with you was your as- 
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sertion that every lawyer, within a 
hundred miles of Plymouth, was re- 
tained on the other side.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” he said; “I did 
not say I was a lawyer.” 

“ No,” I observed, “ you did not ; 
but you stated that you were of the 
same profession as myself, which is 
the same thing.” 

* Not exactly, sir,” he said. “IT 
am a wrecker. I am Lloyds’ agent, 
and live on the misfortunes of others ; 
so do you. When a vessel is wrecked, 
it is my business to get her off, or to 
save the property. When aman is 
entangled among the shoals or quick- 
sands of the law, your duty is simi- 
lar. We are both wreckers, and, 
therefore, members of the same pro- 
fession. The only difference is, you 
are a lawyer and I am not.” 

This absurd reply removing all 
difficulty, we proceeded on our jour- 
ney; and the first night after passing 
through Digby reached Shingle 
Town, or Spaitsville, the origin of 
which, as he related it to me, was the 
most whimsical story I ever heard. 
It is rather long for an episode, and 
I will tell it to you some other time. 
The next morning we reached Clare, 
a township wholly owned and occu- 
pied by French Acadians, the de- 
scendants of those persons who first 
settled at Port Royal (as I have just 
related), and other parts of the pro~ 
vince into which they had penetrated, 
previous to the occupation of the 
English. I will not trouble you with 
the melancholy history of these peo- 
ple at present, I only allude to them 
now on account of a little incident 
in our journey. As we approached 
the chapel we saw a large number 
of persons in front of the priest's 
house, having either terminated or 
being about to commence a proces- 
sion. As soon as Robins saw them 
he said,— 

“ Now, I will make every man of 
that congregation take off his hat to 
me ” 


“ How ?” 

“ You shall see.” 

He soon pulled up opposite to a 
large wooden cross that stood by the 
way-side, and, taking off his hat, 
bowed his head most reverently and 
respectfully down to the horse’s neck, 
and then slowly covering again, 
passed on. When we reached the 
crowd every hat was lifted in defer- 
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ence to the devout stranger, who had 
thus courteously or piously saluted 
the emblem of their faith. As soon 
as we had escaped the wondering 
gaze of the people, he observed,— 

“There, lawyer, there is a useful 
lesson in life for you. He who re- 
spects the religious feelings of others, 
will not fail to win indulgence for 
his own.” 

In the afternoon we arrived at 
Plymouth. As we entered the vil- 
lage, I observed that the court-house 
as usual was surrounded by a noisy 
multitude, some detached groups of 
which appeared to be discussing the 
trials of the morning, or anticipating 
that which was to engross the atten- 
tion of the public on the succeeding 
day. On the opposite side of the 
road was a large tavern, the hos- 
pitable door of which stood invitingly 
open, and permitted the escape of 
most agreeable and seducing odours 
of rum and tobacco. The crowd 
occupied and filled the space between 
the two buildings, and presented a 
moving and agitated surface ; and yet 
a strong current was perceptible to a 
practised eye in this turbid mass, 
setting steadily out of the court- 
house, and passing slowly but con- 
stantly through the centre of this 
estuary into the tavern, and return- 
ing again in an eddy on either side. 
Where every one was talking at the 
same time, no individual could be 
heard or understood at a distance, 
but the united vociferations of the 
assembled hundreds blended together 
and formed the deep-toned but dis- 
sonant voice of that hydra-headed 
monster the crowd. On a nearer 
approach, the sounds that composed 
this unceasing roar became more dis- 
tinguishable. The drunken man 
might be heard rebuking the profane, 
and the profane overwhelming the 
hypocrite with opprobrium for his 
cant. Neighbours, rendered amiable 
by liquor, embraced as brothers, and 
loudly proclaimed their unchangeable 
friendship ; while the memory of 
past injuries, awakened into fury by 
the liquid poison, placed others in 
hostile attitude, who hurled defiance 
and abuse at each other to the full 
extent of their lungs or their voca- 
bulary. The slow, measured, nasal 
talk of the degenerate settler from 
Puritanical New England, was ren- 
dered unintelligible by the ceaseless 
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and rapid utterance of the French 
fisherman ; while poor Pat, bludgeon 
in hand, uproariously solicited his 
neighbours to fight or to drink, and 
generously gave them their option. 
Even the dogs caught the infection of 
the place, and far above their masters’ 
voices might occasionally be heard 
the loud, sharp cry of triumph, or 
the more shrill howl of distress ut- 
tered by these animals, who, with as 
little cause as their senseless owners, 
had engaged in a stupid conflict. A 
closer inspection revealed the group- 
ings with more painful distinctness. 
Here might be seen the merry, active 
Negro, flapping his mimic wings and 
crowing like a cock in token of de- 
fiance to all his sable brethren, or 
dancing to the sound of his own 
musical voice, and terminating every 
evolution with a scream of delight. 
There your attention was arrested by 
a ferocious-looking savage, who, in- 
duced by the promise of liquor, 
armed with a scalping-knife in one 
hand and a tomahawk in the other, 
exhibited his terrific war-dance, and 
uttered his demoniac yells, to the 
horror of him who personated the 
victim, and suffered all the pangs of 
martyrdom in trembling apprehen- 
sion that that which had begun in 
sport might end in reality, and to 
the infinite delight of a circle of boys, 
whose morals were thus improved 
and confirmed by the conversation 
and example of their fathers. At 
the outer edge of the throng might 
be seen a woman, endeavouring to 
ersuade or to force her inebriated 
nusband to leave this scene of sin and 
shame, and return to his neglected 
home, his family, and his duties. 
Now success crowns her untiring 
exertions, and he yields to her tears 
and entreaties, and gives himself up 
to her gentle guidance, when sud- 
denly the demon within him rebels, 
and hs rudely bursts from her feeble 
but affectionate hold, and returns, 
shouting and roaring like a maniac, 
to his thoughtless and noisy asso- 
ciates. The enduring love of the 
agonised woman prompts her again 
and again to renew the effort, until 
at last some kind friend, touched by 
her sorrows and her trials, lends her 
the aid of his powerful arm, and the 


truant man is led off captive to what 
was once a happy home, but now a 
house of destitution and distress. 
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These noises ceased for a moment as 
we arrived at the spot, and were 
superseded by a command issued by 
several persons at the same time, 

“Clear the road there! Make 
way for the gentlemen!” 

We had been anxiously expected all 

the afternoon, and the command was 
instantly obeyed, anda passage opened 
for us by the people falling back on 
either side of the street. As we 
po through, my friend checked 
1is horse into a slow walk, and led 
me by with an air of triumph, such 
as a jockey displays in bringing out 
his favourite on the course. Robins 
was an important man that day. 
IIe had succeeded in his mission. 
He had got his champion, and would 
be ready for fight in the morning. 
It was but reasonable, therefore, he 
thought, to indulge the public with a 
glimpse at his man. He nodded 
familiarly to some, winked slily to 
others, saluted people at a distance 
aloud, and shook hands patronisingly 
with those that were nearest. He 
would occasionally lag behind a mo- 
ment, and say, in an under but very 
audible tone,— 

“ Precious clever fellow that! 
Sees it all—says we are all right— 
sure to win it! I wouldn’t be in 
those fellows the plaintiffs’ skins to- 
morrow for a trifle! He is a power- 
ful man, that!” and so forth. 

The first opportunity that occurred 
I endeavoured to put a stop to this 
trumpeting. 

“ For Heaven's sake,” I said, “ my 
good friend, do not talk such non- 
sense; if you do, you will ruin me! 
I am at all times a diffident man, but 
if you raise such expectations I shall 
assuredly break down, from the very 
fear of not fulfilling them. I know 
too well the doubtful issue of trials 
ever to say that a man is certain of 
winning. Pray do not talk of me in 
this manner.” 

“You are sure, sir,” he said. 
* What, a man who has just landed 
from his travels in Europe, and ar- 
rived, after a journey of one hundred 
miles, from the last sitting of the su- 
preme court, not to know more than 
any one else! Fudge,sir! I congratu- 
late you, you have gained the cause ! 
And besides, sir, do you think that if 
William Robins says he has got the 
right man (and he wouldn't say so 
if he didn’t think so), that that isn’t 


enough? Why, sir, your leather- 
breeches and top-boots are enough to 
do the business! Nobody ever saw 
such things here before, and a man 
in buckskin must know more than a 
manin homespun. But here is Mrs. 
Brown's inn, let us dismount. I 
have procured a private sitting-room 
for you, which on court- days, militia 
trainings, and times of town meetings 
or elections, is not very easy, L assure 
you. Come, walk in, and make 
yourself comfortable.” 

We had scarcely entered into our 
snuggery, which was evidently the 
landlady’s own apartment, when the 
door was softly opened a few inches, 
and a beseeching voice was heard, 
saying,— 

“ Billy, is that him? If it is, tell 
him it’s me ; will you? that’s a good 
soul !” 

* Come in—come in, old Blow- 
hard!” said Robins ; and seizing the 
stranger by the hand, he led him up 
and introduced him to me. 

“ Lawyer, this is Captain John 
Barkins ! — Captain Barkins, this is, 
Lawyer Sandford! He is our client, 
lawyer, and I must say one thing for 
him: he has but two faults, but they 
are enough to ruin any man in this 
province ; he is an honest man, and 
speaks the truth. I will leave you 
together now, and go and order your 
dinner for you.” 

John Barkins was a tall, corpulent, 
amphibious-looking man, that seemed 
as if he would be equally at home in 
either clement, land or water. He 
held in his hand what he called a 
nor’-wester, a large, broad-brimmed, 
glazed hat, with a peak projecting 
behind to shed the water from off his 
club queue, which was nearly as thick 
as a hawser. He wore a long, nar- 
row-tailed, short-waisted blue coat, 
with large, white-plated buttons, that 
resembled Spanish dollars, a red 
waistcoat, a spotted Bandanna silk 
handkerchief tied loosely about his 
throat, and a pair of voluminous, 
corduroy trousers, of the colour of 
brown soap, over which were drawn 
a pair of fisherman's boots, that 
reached nearly to his knees. Lis 
waistcoat and his trousers were ap- 
parently not upon very intimate 
terms, for though they travelled to- 
gether, the latter were taught to feel 
their subjection, but when they lagged 
too far behind, they were brought to 
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their place by a jerk of impatience 
that threatened their very existence. 
He had a thick, matted head of black 
hair, and a pair of whiskers that 
disdained the effeminacy of either 
scissors or razor, and revelled in all 
the exuberant and wild profusion of 
nature. His countenance was much 
weather-beaten from constant ex- 
posure to the vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, but was open, good-natured, 
and manly. Such was my client. 
He advanced and shook me cordially 
by the hand. 

“ Glad to see you, sir,” he said; 
“you are welcome to Plymouth. 
My name is John Barkins; I dare 
say you have often heard of me, for 
every body knows me about these 
parts. Any one will tell you what 
sort of a man John Barkinsis. ‘That's 
me—that’s my name, do you see. 
I am a parsecuted man, ae but 
I aint altogether quite run down yet, 
neither. I have a case in court; I 
dare say Mr. Robins has told you of 
it. He is a very clever man is old 
Billy, and as smart a chap of his age 
as you will see any where a’most. 
I suppose you have often heard of 
him before, for every body knows 
William Robins in these parts. It’s 
the most important case, sir, ever 
tried in this county. If I lose it, 
Plymouth is done. ‘There’s an end 
to the fisheries, and a great many of 
us are.a going to sell off and quit the 
country.” 

I will not detail his cause to you in 
his own words, because it will fatigue 
you as it wearied mein hearingit. It 
possessed no public interest whatever, 
though it was of some importance to 
himself as regarded the result. It 
appeared that he had fitted out a 
large vessel for the Labradore fishery, 
and taken with him a very full crew, 
who were to share in the profits or 
loss of the adventure. The agree- 
ment, which was a verbal one, was, 
that on the completion of the voyage 
the should be sold, and the net 
apanaliot be distributed in equal por- 
tions, one half to appertain to the 
captain and vessel, and the other 
half to the crew, and to be equally 
divided among them. ‘The under- 
taking was a disastrous one, and on 
their return the seamen repudiated 
the bargain and sued him for wages. 
It was, therefore, a very simple affair, 
being a mere question of fact as to 
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the partnership, and that depending 
wholly on the evidence. Having 
ascertained these particulars, and in- 
quired into the nature of the proof 
by which his defence was to be sup- 
ported, and given him his instrue- 
tions, I requested him to call upon 
me again in the morning before court, 
and bowed to him in a manner too 
significant to be misunderstood. He, 
however, still lingered in the room, 
and turning his hat round and round 
several times, examining the rim very 
carefully, as if at a loss to discover 
the front from the back part of it, he 
looked up at last, and said,— 

“ Lawyer, I have a favour to ask 
of you.” 

“ What is it?” I inquired. 

“There is a man,” he replied, 
“coming agin me to-morrow as a 
witness, of the name of Lillum. He 
thinks himself a great judge of the 
fisheries, and he does know a con- 
siderable some I must say ; but, d—— 
him! I caught fish afore he was born, 
and know more about fishing than 
all the Lillums of Plymouth put 
together. Will you just ask him 
one question ?” 

“ Yes, fifty if you like.” 

“ Well, I only want you to try 
him with one, and that will choke 
him. Ask him if he knows ‘ how 
many fins a cod has, at a word.’” 

“ What has that got to do with 
the cause?” I said, with unfeigned 
astonishment. 

“ Every thing, sir,” he answered; 
“ every thing in the world. If he is 
to come to give his opinion on other 
men’s business, the best way is to see 
if he knows his own. ‘Tarnation, 
man! he don’t know a cod-fish when 
he sees it; if he does, he can tell you 
‘how many fins it has, at a word.’ 
It is a great catch that. I have won 
a great many half-pints of brandy on 
it. I never knew a feller that could 
answer that question yet, right off the 
reel.” 

He then explained to me, that in 
the enumeration one small fin was 
always omitted by those who had not 
previously made a minute examina- 
tion. 

“ Now, sir,” said he, “if he can’t 
cipher out that question (and I'll go 
a hogshead of rum on it he can't), 
turn him right out of the box, and 
tell him to go a voyage with old 
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John Barkins — and he will larn him 
his trade. Will you ask him that 
question, lawyer ?” 

“ Certainly,” I said, “if you wish 
it.” 
“ You will gain the day then, sir,” 
he continued, much elated; “ you 
will gain the day then as sure as 
fate. Good-by, lawyer!” 

When he had nearly reached the 
foot of the staircase, I heard him re- 
turning, and opening the door he 
looked in and said,— 

“You won't forget, will you? 
My name is John Barkins; ask any 
body about here, and they will tell 
you who I am, for every body knows 
John Barkins in these parts. The 
other man’s name is Lillum,—a very 
decent, ’sponsible-looking man, too ; 
but he don’t know every thing. 
Take him up all short. ‘How many 
fins has a cod, at a word ?’ says you. 
If you can lay him on the broad of 
his back with that question, I don’t 
care a farthing if I lose the case. It’s 
a great satisfaction to nonplush a 
knowin’ one that way. You know 
the question ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” I replied, impatiently. 
“TI know all about it.” 

“ You do, do you, sir?” said he, 
shutting the door behind him, and 
advancing towards me, and looking 
me steadily in the face; “you do, 
do you? ‘'Then how many fins has a 
cod, at a word ?” 

I answered as he had instructed 
ine. 

“ Gad, sir,” he said, “it’s a pity 
your father hadn't made a fisherman 
of you, for you know more about a 
cod now than any man in Plymouth 
but one, old John Barkins—that’s 
me, my name is John Barkins. Ever 
body knows me in these parts. Bait 
your Lovk with that question, and 
you'll catch old Lillum, I know. 
As soon as he has it in his gills, drag 
him right out of the water. Give 
him no time to play, in with him, and 
whap him on the deck ; hit him hard 
over the head, it will make him open 
his mouth, and your hook is ready 
for another catch.” 

“ Good night, Mr. Barkins,” I re- 
plied ; “call on me in the morning. 
i am fatigued now.” 

“7 night, sir,” he answered ; 
“you won't forget ?” 

Dinner was now announced, and 


my friend Mr. Robins and myself 
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sat down to it with an excellent appe- 
tite. Having done ample justice to 
the good cheer of Mrs. Brown, and 
finished our wine, we drew up to the 
fire, which at that season of the year 
was most acceptable in the morning 
and evening, and smoked our cigars. 
Robins had so many good stories, 
and told them so uncommonly well, 
that it was late before we retired to 
rest. Instead of being shewn into 
the bed-room I had temporarily oc- 
cupied tor changing my dress before 
dinner, I was ushered into a long, 
low room, fitted up on either side 
with berths, with a locker running 
round the base, and in all respects, 
except the skylight, resembling a 
cabin. Strange as it appeared, it was 
in keeping with the place (a fishing 
port), its population, and the habits 
of the people. Mrs. Brown, the 
landlady, was the widow of a sea- 
faring man, who had, no doubt, fitted 
up the chamber in this manner with 
a view to economise room, and thus 
accommodate as many passengers (as 
he would designate his guests) as 
possible in this sailors’ home. A 
lamp hung suspended from the ceil- 
ing, and appeared to be supplied and 
trimmed for the night, so as to afford 
easy access and egress at all hours. 
It was almost impossible not to ima- 
gine one’s self at sea, on board of a 
crowded coasting-packet. Retreat 
was impossible, and therefore I made 
up my mind at once to submit to 
this whimsical arrangement for the 
night, and having undressed myself, 
was about to climb into a vacant 
berth near the door, when some one 
opposite called out,— 

“ Lawyer, is that you?” 

It was my old tormentor the 
skipper. Upon ascertaining who it 
was, he immediately got out of bed, 
and crossed over to where I was 
standing. He had nothing on but a 
red nightcap, and a short, loose check- 
shirt, wide open at the throat and 
breast. He looked like a huge bear 
walking upon his hind-legs, he was 
so hairy and shaggy. Seizing me by 
the shoulders, he clasped me tightly 
round the neck, and whispered,— 

** How many fins has a cod, at a 
word?’ That’s the question. You 
won't forget, will you?” 

“ No,” I said, “ I not only will not 
forget it to-morrow, but I shall re- 

lect you and your advice as long 
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as I live. Now let me get some rest, 
or I shall be unable to plead your 
cause for you, as I am excessively 
fatigued and very drowsy.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” he said ; 
“ turn in, but don’t forget the catch.” 

It was some time before the hard 
bed, the fatigues of the journey, and 
the novelty of the scene permitted 
me to compose myself for sleep; and 
just as I was dropping off into a 
slumber, I heard the same unwelcome 
sounds,— 

“ Lawyer, lawyer, are you asleep ?” 

I affected not to hear him, and 
after another ineffectual attempt on 
his part to rouse me, he desisted ; 
but I heard him mutter to himself,— 

“ Plague take the sarpent! he'll 
forget it and lose all: a feller that 
falls asleep at the helm ain't fit to be 
trusted no how.” 

I was not doomed, however, to 
obtain repose upon such easy terms. 
The skipper’s murmurs had scarcely 
died away, when a French fisherman 
from St. Mary’s Bay entered the 
room, and stumbling over my saddle- 
bags, which he anathematised in bad 
French, bad English, and in a lan- 
guage compounded of both and em- 
bellished with a few words of Indian 
origin, he called out loudly,— 

“ Célestine, are you here ?” 

This interrogatory was responded 
to by another from the upper end of 
the room,— 

“Ts that you, Baptiste? Which 
way is the wind ?” 

** Nor’- nor’- west.” 

“Then I must sail for Halifax 
to-morrow.” 

While Baptiste was undressing, an 
operation which was soon performed 
(with the exception of the time lost 
in pulling off an obstinate and most 
intractable pair of boots), the follow- 
ing absurd conversation took place. 
Upon hearing the word Halifac (as 

he called it) Baptiste expressed great 
horror of the place, and especially 
the red devils (the soldiers) with 
which it was infested. Ile said the 
last time he was there, as he was 
passing the King’s Wharf to go to 
his vessel late at night, the sentinel 
called out to him, “ Who come dare ?” 
to which impertinent question he gave 
no answer. ‘The red villain, he said, 


repeated the challenge louder than 
before, but as he knew it was none of 
his business he did not condescend to 
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reply. The soldier then demanded, 
in a voice of thunder, for the third 
time, ‘* Who come dare ?” “ to which,” 
to use his own words, “ I answer him, 
‘What the devil is that to you?’ 
and ran off so fast as my legs would 
carry me, and faster too; but the 
villain knew the way better nor me, 
and just stuck his ‘ bagonut’ right 
into my thigh, ever so far as one 
inch. Oh!” said Baptiste (who had 
become excited by the recollection of 
the insult, and began to jump about 
the floor, making a most villanous 
clatter with the half-drawn boot), 
“Oh! I was very mad, you may 
depend. I could aie murder him, 
I was sovexed. Oh! Iwassod 
mad, I ran straight off to the vessel 
without stopping, and —— jumped 
right into bed.” 

Célestine expressed great indigna- 
tion at such an unprovoked and 
cowardly assault, and advised him, if 
ever he caught that soldier again, 
alone and unarmed, and had his two 
grown-up sons, Lewis and Domi- 
nique, with him, to give him a sound 
drubbing, and then weigh anchor 
and sail right out of the harbour. 
Ile congratulated himself, however, 
that if the soldier had run the point 
of his bayonet into his friend, he had 
lately avenged it by making a mer- 
chant there feel the point of a joke 
that was equally sharp, and pene- 
trated deeper. Ile had sl cn 
goods, he said, of a trader at Halifax 
upon this express promise,— 

“ If you will trust me this spring, 
I will pay you last fall. The mer- 
chant,” he observed, “ thought I was 
talking bad English, but it is very 
good English ; and when last fall 
comes again, I will keep my word 
and pay him, but not till then. 
Don't he hope he inay get his money 
the day before yesterday ?” 

Baptiste screamed with delight at 
this joke, which, he said, he would 
tell his wife Félicité, and his two 
daughters, Angélique and Blondine, 
as soon ashe returned home. Having 
succeeded at last in escaping from his 
tenacious boot he turned in, and, as 
soon as his head touched the pillow, 
was sound asleep. 

In the morning when I awoke, 
the first objects that met my eye 
were the Bandanna handkerchief, the 
red waistcoat and blue coat, while a 
goodnatured face watched over me 
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with all the solicitude of a parent for 
the first moments of wakefulness. 

“ Lawyer, are you awake ?” said 
Barkins. “ This is the great day — 


the greatest day Plymouth ever saw !- 


We shall know now whether we are 
to carry on the fisheries, or give them 
up to the Yankees. Every thing 
depends upon that question; for 
Heaven's sake don't forget it !—*‘ Ilow 
many fins has a cod, at a word?’ It 
is very late now. It is eight o'clock, 
and the court meets at ten, and the 
town is full. All the folks from 
Chebogue, and Jegoggin, and Salmon 
River, and Beaver River, and Eel 
Brook, and Polly Crossby’s Hole, and 
the Gut, and the Devil's Island, and 
Ragged Island, and far and near, are 
come. It’s a great day and a great 
catch. I never lost a bet on it yet. 
You may win many a half-pint of 
brandy on it, if you won't forget it.” 

“Do go away and let me dress 
myself!” [ said, petulantly. “ I won't 
forget you.” 

“ Well, I'll go below,” he replied, 
“if you wish it, but call for me when 
you want me. My name is John Bar- 
ins; ask any one for me, for every 
man knows John Barkins in these 
parts. But, dear me,” he continued, 
“ T forgot !” and, taking an enormous 
key out of his pocket, he openeda large 
wooden sea-chest, from which he drew 
alarge glass decanter, highly gilt, and 
a rummer of corresponding dimen- 
sions, with a golden edge. Taking 
the bottle in one hand and the glass 
in the other, he drew the small round 
gilt stopper with his mouth, and, 
pouring out about half a pint of the 
liquid, he said, “ Here, lawyer, take 
a drop of bitters this morning, just 
to warm the stomach and clear your 
throat. It's excellent! It is old 
Jainaiky and sarsy-parilly, and will 
do your heart good. It’s an anti- 
fogmatic, and will make you as hungr 
as a shark and as lively asa thrasher!” 

I shook my head in silence and de- 
spair, for I saw he was a man there 
was no escaping from. 

** You won't, eh ?” 

“No, thank you, I never take any 
thing of the kind in the morning.” 

“Where the deuce was you 
broughten up,” he asked, with dis- 
tended eyes, “ that you haven't lost the 
taste of your mother’s milk yet? You 
are worse than an Isle of Sable colt, 
and them wild, ontamed devils, suckle 
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for two years! Well, if you won't 
I will, then; so here goes,” and, hold- 
ing back his head, the potion vanished 
in an instant, and he returned the 
bottle and the glass to their respec- 
tive places. As he went, slowly and 
sulkily, down stairs, he muttered, 
“ Hang him! he’s only a fresh-water 
fish that, after all; and they ain't 
even fit for bait, for they have neither 
substance nor flavour ! 

After breakfast Mr. Robins con- 
ducted me to the court-house, which 
was filled almost to suffocation. ‘The 
panel was immediately called, and 
the jury placedinthe box. Previous 
to their being sworn, I inquired of 
Barkins whether any of them were 
related to the plaintiffs, or had been 
known to express an opinion adverse 
to his interests; for if such was the 
case, it was the time to challenge 
them. To my astonishment, he im- 
mediately rose and told the judges 
he chailenged the whole jury, the 
bench of magistrates, and every man 
in the house, —a defiance that was 
accompanied by a menacing out- 
stretched arm and clenched fist. A 
shout of laughter that nearly shook 
the walls of the building followed 
this violent outbreak. Nothing 
daunted by their ridicule, however, 
he returned to the charge, and said, 

“Trepeat it; I challenge the whole 
of you, if _ dare !” 

Here the court interposed, and 
asked him what he meant by such 
indecent behaviour. 

“ Meant !” he said, “ I mean what I 
say. ‘The strange lawyer here tells 
me now is my time to challenge, and 
I claim my right ; I do challenge any 
or all of you! Pick out any man 
present you please, take the smartest 
chap you've got, put us both on 
board the same vessel, and I chal- 
lenge him to catch, split, clean, salt, 
and stow away as many fish in a day 
as I can,—cod, polluck, shad, or 
mackerel ; I don't care which, for it’s 
all the same to me ; and I'll go a hogs- 
head of rum on it I beat him! Will 
any man take up the challenge?” 
and he turned slowly round and 
examined the whole crowd. “ You 
won't, won't you? I guess not; you 
know a trick worth two of that, I 
reckon! ‘There, lawyer, there is my 
challenge, now go on with the cause!” 

As soon as order was restored the 
jury were sworn, and the plaintiff's 
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counsel opened his case and called 
his witnesses, the last of whom was 
Mr. Lillum. 

“That's him!” said Barkins, put- 
ting both arms round my neck and 
nearly choking me, as he whispered, 
“ Ask him ‘how many fins a cod has, 
at a word ?” I now stood up to 
cross-examine him, when I was again 
in the skipper’s clutches. “ Don't 
forget! the question is ——” 

“Tf you do not sit down imme- 
diately, sir,” I said, in a loud and 
authoritative voice (for the scene had 
become ludicrous), “ and leave me to 
conduct the cause my own way, I 
shall retire from the court!” 

He sat down, and, groaning audibly, 
put both hands before his face and 
muttered,— 

“There is no dependence on a 
man that sleeps at the helm!” 

I commenced, however, in the way 
my poor client desired; for I saw 
plainly that he was more anxious of 
what he called stumping old Lillum 
and nonplushing him, than about the 
result of his trial, although he was 
firmly convinced that the one de- 
pended on the other. 

“* How many years have you been 
engaged in the Labrador fishery, 
sir ?” 

“ Twenty-five.” 

“ You are, of course, perfectly con- 
versant with the cod-fishery ?” 

“ Perfectly. I know as much, if 
not more, about it than any man in 
Plymouth.” 

ere Barkins pulled my coat, and 
most beseechingly said,— 

“ Ask him a 

“ Be quiet, sir, and do not interrupt 
me!” was the consolatory reply he 
received. 

* Of course, then, after such lon 
experience, sir, you know a cod-fis 
when you see it ?” 

* T should think so!” 

*“ That will not do, sir. 
swear that you do ?” 

“ T do not come here to be made a 
fool of !” 

“Nor I either, sir; I require you 
to answer yes or no. Will you un- 
dertake to swear that you know a 
cod-fish when you see it ® 

“ T will, sir.’ 

Here Barkins rose and struck the 
table with his fist a blow that nearly 
split it, and, turning to me, said,— 

“ Ask him —— 


Will you 
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“ Silence, sir!” I again vociferated. 
“ Let there be no mistake,” I con- 
tinued. “I will repeat the question. 
Do you undertake to swear that you 
know a cod-fish when you see it?” 

“ T do, sir, as well as I know my 
own name when I see it.” 

“ Then, sir, how many fins has a 
cod, at a word ?” 

Here the blow was given, not on 
the deal slab of the table, but on my 
back, with such force as to throw me 
forward on my two hands. 

“ Ay, floor him!” said Barkins, 
“ let him answer that question! The 
lawyer has you there! How many 
fins has a cod, at a word, you old 
sculpin ?” 

“TI can answer you that without 
hesitation.” 

“ How many, then ?” 

“ Let me see,—three on the back 
and two on the belly, that’s five; 
two on the nape, that’s seven; and 
two on the shoulder, that’s nine. 
Nine, sir!” 

* Missed it, by Gosh!” said Bar- 
kins. “ Didn’t I tell you so? I 
knew he couldn’t answer it. And 
yet that fellow has the impudence 
to call himself a fisherman !” 

Here I requested the court to in- 
terfere and compel my unfortunate 
and excited client to be silent. 

“Ts there not a small fin beside ”” 
I said, “ between the under jaw and 
the throat ?” 

“ T believe there is.” 

“You believe! Then, sir, it seems 
you are in doubt, and that you do 
not know a cod-fish when you see it. 
You may go; I will not ask you an- 
other question. Go, sir! but let me 
advise you to be more careful in 
your answers for the future.” 

There was a universal shout of 
laughter in the court, and Barkins 
availed himself of the momentary 
noise to slip his hand under the table 
and grip me by the thigh, so as 
nearly to sever the flesh from the 
bone. 

“ Bless your soul, my stout fresh- 
water fish!” he said; “you have 
gained the case after all! Didn't l 
tell you he couldn't answer that 
question? It’s a great catch, isn't 
it ” 

The plaintiffs had wholly failed in 
their proof. Instead of contenting 
themselves with shewing the voyage 
and their services, from which the 
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law would have presumed an assump- 
sit to pay wages according to the 
ordi course of business, and 
leaving the defendant to prove that 
the agreement was a special one, they 
attempted to prove too much, by 
establishing a negative ; and, in doing 
so, made out a sufficient defence for 
Barkins. Knowing how much de- 
pended upon the last address to the 
jury when the judge was incompetent 
to direct or control their decision, I 
closed on the plaintiffs’ case and called 
no witnesses. ‘The jury were in- 
formed by the judge, that, having 
now heard the case on the part of 
the plaintiffs and also on the part of 
the defendants, it was their duty to 
make up their minds and find a ver- 
dict for one or the other. After this 
very able, intelligible, and impartial 
charge, the jury were conducted to 
their room, and the greater part of 
the audience adjourned to the neigh- 
bouring tavern for refreshment. The 
judges then put on their hats, for the 
air of the hall felt cold after the 
withdrawal of so many persons, and 
the president asked me to go and 
take a seat on the bench with them. 

“ That was a very happy thought 
of yours, sir,” he neotel “ about 
the fins. I don’t think another law- 
yer in the province but yourself 

nows how many fins a cod has. A 

man who has travelled as much as 
you have, has agreat advantage. If 
you had never been in England, 
you never would have learned that, 
for you never would have crossed 
the banks of Newfoundland, and seen 
the great fishery there. But this is 
dull work; let us retreat into the 
adjoining room, and have a smoke 
until the jury returns. They will 
son be back, and I think 1 may 
venture to say you are sure ofa ver- 
dict. You displayed great skill in 
that matter of the fins.” 

Just as we were about retiring, 
our attention was arrested by a great 
noise, occasioned by a constable en- 
deavouring to remove a turbulent 
and drunken fellow from the court. 
The judge promptly interfered, fined 
him five shillings for his contemptu- 
ous conduct, and directed the pro- 
thonotary to lay it out in purchasing 
a bottle of wine wherewith to drink 
the health of the Stranger Lawyer. 
Having settled this little matter to his 
satisfaction, he led the way to the 
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anteroom, where pipes were pro- 
vided, and the officer soon appeared 
with the wine and some glasses. 
Filling a tumbler, the prothonotary 
apologised for not being able to re- 
main with us, and drenk respectfully 
to the health of the court. 

“ Stop, sir!” said the judge ; “ stop, 
sir! Your conduct is unpardonable! 
I consider your behaviour a great 
contempt in helping yourself first. 
I fine you five shillings for your in- 
decent haste, and request you to pay 
it immediately in the shape ofa bottle 
of brandy; for that wine,” of which 
he took a tumbler full by way of 
tasting, “is not fit for a gentleman to 
drink.” 

“ A very forward fellow that pro- 
thonotary!” said the legal dignitary, 
as the officer withdrew. 

“ Instead of being contented with 
being the clerk of the court, he 
wants to be the master of it, and 
I find it necessary to keep him in 
his place. Only think of his con- 
founded impudence in presuming to 
help himself first! He would drink 
the mill-pond dry if it was wine, and 
then complain it didn’t hold enough! 
For my own part I am obliged to be 
very abstemious now, as I am subject 
to the gout. I never exceed two 
bottles of late years, and I rectify the 
acidity of the wine by taking a glass 
of clear brandy (which I call the 
naked truth) between every two of 
maderia. Ah, here is the brandy, 
lawyer! Your very good health, 
sir— pray help yourself; and, Mr. 
Prothonotary, here’s better manners 
to you in future. Seniores priores, 
sir; that’s the rule.” 

Here the constable knocked at the 
door, and announced that the jury 
were in attendance. 

“ Don't rise, Mr. Sandford,” said 
the judge; “let them wait: haste 
is not dignified. Help yourself, sir ; 
this is very good brandy. I al- 
ways like to let them appear to wait 
upon me, instead of their thinking I 
wait upon them. What with the 
prothonotary treading on my toes and 
the jury on my heels, I have enough 
to do to preserve the dignity of the 
court, [assure you. But Zempus pre- 
terlabetur est, as we used to say at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; that is, 
John Adams, sen., and our class, 
for I was confemporary with that 
talented and distinguished — ahem— 
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stingy rebel! Help yourself, sir. 
Come, I won't leave any of this 
aqua vite for that thirsty protho- 
notary. There, sir,” he said, smack- 
ing his - with evident delight, 
“there is the finis and his fine. Now 
let us go into court. But give me 
your arm, sir, for I think I feel a 
slight twinge of that abominable gout. 
A dreadful penalty that, that Nature 
assesses on gentility. But not so 
fast, if you please, sir! true dignity 
delights in ofium, or leisure ; but ab- 
hors negotium, or hurry. Haste is 
the attribute of a prothonotary, who 
writes, talks, and drinks as fast as he 
can, but is very unbecoming the 
gravity and majesty ofthelaw. The 
gait of a judge should be slow, stately, 
and solemn. But here we are, let 
us take our respective seats.” 

As soon as we made our appear- 
ance the tumultuous wave of the 
crowd rushed into the court-house, 
and, surging backward and forward, 
gradually settled down to a level and 
tranquil surface. The panel was then 
called over, and the verdict read 
aloud. It was for the defendant. 
Barkins was not so much elated as 
I had expected. He appeared to 
have been prepared for any event. 
He had had his gratification already. 
“Old Lillum was floored,” the 
‘knowing one had been nonplushed,” 
and he was satisfied. He had a duty 
to perform, however, which he did 
with great pleasure, and I have no 
doubt with great liberality. The 
jury were to be “ treated,” for it was 
the custom of those days for the 
winning party to testify his gratitude 
by copious libations of brandy and 
rum. As soon as the verdict was 
recorded he placed himself at their 
head, and led the way to the tavern 
with as much gravity and order as if 
he was conducting a guard of honour. 
As soon as they were all in the street 
he turned about, and, walking back- 
wards so as to face them, and at the 
same time not to interrupt their pro- 
gress to that mansion of bliss, he 
said,— 

“A pretty fellow that Lillum, 
ain't he? to swear he knew what a 
cod was, and yet couldn't tell how 
many fins it had, ata word! Who 
would have thought that milksop of 
a lawyer would have done so well ? 
Ile actually scared me when I first 
saw him; for a feller that smokes 
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— instead of a pipe, drinks red 
ink (port wine) instead of old Ja- 
maiky, and has a pair of hands as 
white as the belly of a flat-fish, ain't 
worth his pap in a general way. 
Howsumdever, it don’t do to hang a 
feller for his looks after all, that’s a 
fact ; for that crittur is like a singed 
cat, better nor he seems. But, come, 
lets liquor !” 

I did not see him again till the 
evening, when he came to congratu- 
late me upon having done the hand- 
somest thing, he said, as every body 
allowed, that ever was done in Ply- 
mouth, —shewn the greatest fisher- 
man in it (in his own conceit) that 
he didn’t know a cod-fish when he 
saw it. 

“ Tt was a great catch that, lawyer,” 
he continued, and he raised me up 
in his arms and walked round the 
room with me as if he were carrying 
a baby. “Don't forget it, ‘ How 
many fins has a cod, at a word? 
Yaw never need to want a half-pint 
of brandy while you have that fact 
to bet upon!” 

The next day I left Plymouth very 
early in the morning. When I de- 
scended to the door I found both 
Robins and Barkins there, and re- 
ceived a hearty and cordial farewell 
from both of them. ‘The latter en- 
treated me, if ever I came that way 
again, to favour him with a visit, as 
he had some capital Jamaica forty 
years old, and would be glad to in- 
struct me in the habits of fish and 
fishermen. 

“ T will shew you,” he said, “ how 
to make a shoal of mackerel follow 
your vessel like a pack of dogs. I 
can tell you how to make them rise 
from the bottom of the sea in thou- 
sands, when common folks can't tell 
there is one there, and then how to 
feed and coax them away to the very 
= you want to take them. I will 
shew you how to spear shad, and how 
to strike the fattest salmon that ever 
was, so that it will keep to go to the 
East Indies ; and I'll larn you how 
to smoke herrings without dryin 
them hard, and tell you the wood 
and the vegetables that give them 
the highest flavour; and even them 
cussed, dry, good -for-nothing all- 
wives, I'll teach you how to cure them 
so you will say they are the most 
delicious fish you ever tasted in all 
your life, I will, upon my soul! 
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And now before you go I want you 
to do me a good turn, lawyer. Just 
take this little silver flask, my friend, 
to remember old John ardies by, 
when he is dead and gone, and when 
people in these parts shall say when 

ou inquire after him, that they don’t 
Leow such a man as old John Bar- 
kinsno more. It isa beautiful article. 
I found it in the pocket of a captain 
of a Spanish privateer that boarded 
my vessel, and that I hit over the 
head with a handspike, so hard that 
he never knew what hurt him. It 
will just suit you, for it only holds a 
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thimble-full, and was made a purpose 

for fresh-water fish, like Spaniards 

and lawyers. Good-by! God bless 

you, sir! A fair wind and a short 
e to you!” 

I had hardly left the door before 
I heard my name shouted after me. 

“ Mr. Sandford ! — lawyer! law- 

er ” 

It was old Barkins. I anticipated 
his object; I knew it was his old 
theme,— 

“ Lawyer, don’t forget the catch, 
‘How many fins has a cod, at a 
word ?’” 
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LORD JOHN MANNERS, 


Tae importance and success of indi- 
viduals in the political world depend 
partly upon their own intrinsic me- 
rits and partly on the circumstances 
under which they appear upon the 
stage. Great success with the public 
is not, in all cases, a proof of real 
value ; nor will the most rare talents, 
or the most noble purposes, always 
triumph. Sometimes, men of great 
nels. strong thinking powers, 
and determination of purpose, will 
stamp the character of their mind 
effectually upon that of the age in 
which they have lived. At other 
times, such men, cven although they 
may have the highest pow- 
ers, will be found to have written 
and spoken in vain, the prevailing 
tendency of their age having been 
too strong for them ; so that the just 
nee of their merits has been 
left to posterity. On the other hand, 
qualities of mind which, in a period 
of great intellectual lustre, would 
be lost in the general sum of 
mental or moral excellence, will, at 
other times, stand out in bold relief, 
because of the general dearth, either 
of principle or of talent. Oppor- 
tunity has ever been, in this respect, 
the handmaid of Fame, whose ca- 
prices, either of neglect or of choice, 
are in no other way to be excused, but 
on the supposition that her clear taste 
and judgment are hoodwinked by 
some sinister influence. But the fre- 
quency of these caprices, the dispro- 
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portion between the merits of some 
and their rewards, and the utter in- 
adequacy of the rewards of others to 
their merits, renders it extremely 
difficult to fix the precise position 
which is due to any new candidate 
for fame, who, from some peculiarity 
either in himself or his position, can- 
not be brought under any known 
standard. ‘ he litical and social 
aims of Lord John Manners are so 
totally different from those of any 
other public man, with one or two 
exceptions, now in parliament; su- 
perficially regarded, they are so hos- 
tile to traditionary constitutional no- 
tions, as well as to contemporary 
economical doctrines, as still more to 
embarrass the subject and increase the 
difficulty. The very nature of the 
theme forces us to enter upona very 
wide field—to disturb, at least, if not 
to question, principles and opinions, 
nay, even an existing state of things, 
of which to doubt the soundness or 
the infallibility will, to many, appear 
sacrilege; to more, folly. But we 
need scarcely urge, that in order 
rightly to understand and estimate a 
man of any originality of character, 
we must not merely measure him by 
our standard, but also by his own. 
We must not content ourselves with 
only regarding him from without, 
but must also strive to place our- 
selves, as it were, within his mind, 
and look out upon the sphere of his 
mental and moral action with his 
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feelings and his eyes. For an 
views which, in the pursuit of this 
object, we may take, he, not we, 
must be held responsible. 

There are some features in our 
political system, which, when con- 
trasted with our national greatness, 
have excited the astonishment of 
mankind—there are some in our so- 
cial system which are viewed with 
sorrow and indignation. The atten- 
tion of Lord John Manners would 
seem, from a very early age, to have 
been arrested by both; and, if we 
may judge from the later fruits of 
his mind, he has long been struggling, 
with a deep and carnest purpose, to 
reconcile inconsistencies, which might, 
perhaps, have been overlooked but 
for the frightful evils they have pro- 
duced ; or, not finding a ground of re- 
conciliation, to discover some means 
by which they might be avoided in a 
general reconstruction of society, or, 
in his view, a restoration on its old 
basis. 

We might suppose that Lord John 
Manners, looking at the working of 
our constitutional form of govern- 
ment, sees that the popular influence 
has been carried too far, not, perhaps, 
for the theory of freedom, but for 
the practical organisation of society 
—that events are tending towards a 
general anarchy of interests and 
opinions—that each class, each sect, 
having, through the representative 
system, a portion of the legislative 
authority in its own hands, is able, 
if not to secure its own exclusive ob- 
jects, effectually to obstruct those of 
others—that in their mutual rival- 
ries a harmonious agreement upon 
any vital question is as little to be 
expected as a cheerful or an enforced 
submission to authority—that in this 
multiplication of dilemmas the power 
of any given principle of government 
to solve such multifarious difficulties 
becomes proportionately weakened— 
that the result of this confusion of 
the only agents oc legislation or ad- 
ministration is, from time to time, an 
absolute paralysis of the governing 
power,—until, finally, our Ministers, 
misealled Rulers, are forced to use a 
counterfeit authority, which the 
know is not their own, and of which 
they are afraid, even while they use 
it, when they avail themselves of ma- 
jorities, created by violent and 
scarcely constitutional appeals to the 
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popular will, to carry great consti- 
tutional questions, or even to effect 
some of the most obvious suggestions 
of sound policy; thus producing, by 
the agency of fictitious enthusiasm 
acting upon fear, results which ought 
to be obtained, either, on the one 
hand, by the ity of statesmen 
assuming the initiative in legislation, 
or, on the other, from a steady and 
growing conviction in the public 
mind. Two striking instances of this 
inadequacy of our political system as 
at present administered—an inade- 
quacy which seems likely to be made 
more apparent the more the differ- 
ent interests in the country become 
equalised, and the representative in- 
fluence more fairly distributed in the 
House—Lord John Manners may, 
in common with others, have ob- 
served with astonishment. Passing 
over the parliamentary history of 
Catholic Dvebilnclion and of Re- 
form, he may have contemplated, 
with the curious eye and the passion- 
less spirit of a philosopher, the cir- 
cumstances under which the Repeal 
of the Corn-laws was carried. Asa 
measure of fiscal and commercial, or 
international polity, such a subject 
ought, one would suppose, to have 
been divorced from party politics en- 
tirely ; or, if that were impossible, it 
might have been expected that such 
a question would have been decided 
on by the most highly cultivated 
minds in the political world, who 
would have fixed on the time and 
mode of repealing those laws, not 
without reference to political con- 
siderations, but wholly uninfluenced 
by political passions. Yet we find, 
when the crisis comes, all the know- 
ledge, training, sagacity of these mis- 
called leading men of the day—all 
that has hitherto constituted them 
the superiors of their countrymen, is 
abandoned as utterly useless; for 
without exercising their reason, 
scarcely even their will, but influ- 
enced by accidental combinations of 
circumstances of the lowest order, in 
a rational point of view, they yield 
that to a one-sided organisation out 
of doors which they had steadily 
and obstinately refused when urged 
on them, as being for the benefit of 
all, by some of the most profound 
thinkers of the time. So much for 
a case in which something, never 
mind by what means, has been done; 
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now for one, still more vitally im- 
portant, in which the fulfilment of 
our duties and the fruition of our 
hopes would seem, from the opera- 
tion of the causes already enume- 
rated, to be postponed to an indefi- 
nite future. We refer to the ques- 
tion of National Education. Here 
there is no want of the will on 
the part of successive ministers of 
this country. Cabinet after cabinet 
proclaim, at once their earnest wish 
and their utter hopelessness. In the 
one case, the obstruction might be 
said to have originated with the go- 
vernors, in the other it may, per- 
haps, be admitted, that it is assign- 
able to the governed: but in each 
case the inadequacy, or, at least, the 
very clumsy action of the system, is 
made apparent. In the one case, 
political wisdom is lost sight of, ex- 
perience scouted, reason unheeded, 
until the greatest change which a 
commercial people could make in 
their system almost takes the shape 
of a rash and purposeless experi- 
ment ; while in the other, although 
it is admitted that the pauperised 
population of this country is increas- 
ing with frightful rapidity, that all 
those moral evils of which education 
is especially the antidote are still 
more frightfully increasing in an in- 
creasing ratio, yet an enlightened 
government, seeing this dilemma, is 
utterly powerless to apply any sys- 
tematic remedy; and ignorance, 
crime, and sin, of every kind, are 
allowed, unchecked, to spread their 
ravages through the land. 

Perhaps we are assuming too much 
in assigning these views to Lord 
John Manners; but they are founded 
on notorious facts, and are consistent 
with much that he has spoken and 
written. In fact, we are inclined 
to believe, that in common with 
some of the most observant men of 
the age he is forced to perceive, that 
from one extreme we are running 
into another—that in our dread of 
tyranny we have deprived ourselves 
of the advantage of legitimate au- 
thority. Perhaps, if we could pene- 
trate to the conclusions to which this 
course of observation may have 
led Lord John Manners, we should 
find, that to escape from the conse- 
quences of this legislative and poli- 
tical anarchy he would take refuge 
in absolutism. At least, we have all 
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seen how strong are his sympathies on 
behalf of the dispossessed sovereign 
of Spain,—sympathies which appear 
to be less strong even for the man 
than for the system which he repre- 
sents. But this, we are persuaded, 
would stop short with theory. Asa 
British nobleman born and bred, and 
holding all his social privileges, as well 
as his political rights, under a con- 
stitutional form of government, still 
more as a member of the representa- 
tive branch of the legislature, he 
would never, we are convinced, seek 
so violent a remedy for the evils 
which he deplores, so long as he 
could see other means of neutralising 
their effects. In truth, he does pro- 
pose a very different kind of remedy, 
—one which is not only more con- 
sistent with the constitution, but 
which is also quite consonant with 
the genius of the British people. 
This brings us to a consideration of 
another class of questions which have 
occupied the attention of Lord John 
Manners, and with regard to which 
it appears to us that he has given 
promise of much usefulness to his 
country. 

The social condition of England, 
but more especially the state of the 
poorer classes, is a subject which the 
chief public men of the day dread to 
probe to its core, while they strive in 
vain to banish it from legislative con- 
sideration. The awful facts are too 
well known to require recapitulation 
here. They have startled the public 
conscience out of its apathy on more 
than one occasion of warning peril. 
But class selfishness, and the cum- 
brousness of our machinery of legis- 
lation, have as often lulled that con- 
science again to sleep, or stifled its 
faint efforts at atonement. It is so 
difficult for a nation to believe itself 
wrong. It is so hard to unlearn 
lessons that have been taught with 
the approval of our own ratiocination, 
—truths that have been exemplified 
by temporal prosperity. The pride 
of human reason rejects authority ; 
nor can it, save in an extremity of 
distress, supplicate its Earion by con- 
fessing its errors and retracing its 
steps. We do not like, after having 
believed for years in principles to 
which we have squared our conduct, 
to confess that those principles are 
wrong, or that, in our ignorance, we 
haye misapplied them ; and to have 
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to come back to those other princi- 

les which we have derided and re- 
jected, only, as it would seem, because 
they were imposed on us by autho- 
rity. The grey-haired man does not 
like to be rebuked by the child, 
either in the borrowed wisdom of his 
words or in the innocence of his life. 
Tt has been so with all great nations. 
It is so especially with England at 
the present time. Buta reaction has 
commenced, a steady and increasing 
reaction; a reaction of the moral 
feelings against the cold maxims of 
selfishness; a reaction whose slow 
but resistless tide is swelled and up- 
held by a deep under-current of 
Christian love and Christian sense of 
duty. Already we see distinguished 
members of both branches of the 
legislature calling on the government 
and on the wealthier classes to adopt 
various measures for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people. 
The efforts of such men as Lord 
Ashley, Mr. Cowper, and many 
others, who have distinguished them- 
selves in this noble though humble 
sphere of action, cannot continue 
without their ultimate result. And 
however contracted may be their 
views, or however limited their sphere 
of usefulness, still we may calculate 
upon, at least, partial and fractional 
benefits being produced. But it is 
one of the characteristics of the time, 
that there is a want of unity in all 
such movements ; there are so many 
divisions of religious and_ political 
opinion; there is so much absurd 
pride of class; such an indisposition 
to merge individual ambition in some 
joint-stock effort of enlarged bene- 
volence, that it is impossible to get 
all these excellent men to act on any 
general and comprehensive plan. 
Not only is an immense amount of 
real Christian feeling and of moral 
mesy wasted, but, in fact, these 
partial and, by so many, misdirected 
efforts tend to neutralise each other. 
The inert morality of the public, 
which we know may be, as in the 
case of the Anti-Slavery question, 
worked up from its ive into a 
highly active state, is thus reduced to 
a condition in which it is little better 
than dormant. Each individual, or 
each section or congregation of bene- 
volent enthusiasts, is satisfied with 
the accomplishment of some small, 
isolated object, which might, perhaps, 
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be a very good specific, under more 
prosperous circumstances, for the 
cure of some accidental flaw in the 
social system, but which becomes 
wholly powerless for any effectual 
good where the general sum of evil is 
so enormous. One man is for Field- 
arden Allotments; another sees 
is end attained by a general system 
of Drainage in large towns ; another 
would rouse the people in favour of 
a Ten-hours’ Factory-bill ; another 
pictures to himself England an Eden 
of multitudinous paradises by the 
establishment of Self-supporting Vil- 
lages, upon the principle of a sort 
of Church-of-England communism. 
They all profess to go towards the 
same goal, yet, like horses ill-matched 
in a team, they are all pulling differ- 
ent ways, and neutralising strength 
which, in the aggregate, would be 
reat. 

Not the least distinguished amongst 
the earnest labourers in the cause 
of social reform is ord John Man- 
ners. That he has propounded any 
of these specific plans, that he has 
announced any new and infallible 
nostrum for the cure, by local appli- 
cation, of all the diseases of the social 
system, we do not pretend to say. 
On the contrary, compared with the 
extended nature of his views, his 
actual means of usefulness are small. 
He has, from time to time, given his 
support to some of the proposals we 
have referred to; but he has always 
qualified his approval by linking it 
with a statement of his more enlarged 
views. Indeed it may be said of 
him, that he is rather yearning to be 
useful than that he has actually been 
so yet. But the architect who plans 
a building may be charged with con- 
tributing nothing towards its actual 
erection; and we often hear great 
generals sneered at, because it is said 
that without the bravery of their 
troops they could never have won 
their battles. Yet no one would 
place on a level with the planner of 
the structure the man who carries 
the hod of mortar and the trowel ; 
nor would any rational thinker over- 
look the fact, that without the scheme 
of the general, anc his watchful eye, 
all the valour of the troops would be 
thrown away. We are not claiming 
for Lord John Manners the character 
of a great political architect, nor the 
station of a parliamentary general. 
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As yet his public life has been but « 
series of efforts and indications of 
ulterior purposes ; but we do see, in 
the spirit, the deep sense of religious 
duty that animates him, the germ 
of what, apparently, will prove 
the only regenerative influence in 
our social system. No doubt he has 
run into extremes. But consider how 
young he is. Remember that some 
of the proceedings for which he was 
thoughtlessly quizzed took place when 
he had scarcely attained the age of 
legal manhood. Look around among 
the nobility of this or of any other 
country. Rare, indeed, is it to find 
a young man of his age with such 
decided talents, and, at the same time, 
with such a gravity of spirit, such a 
freedom from affectation, and such a 
devotion to the spiritual and tempo- 
ral wants of his fellow-creatures. 
From such disinterested feelings and 
such noble purposes, what may not 
spring, when a longer experience of 
the cold, obstructive realities of life, 
and a conviction of the impossibility 
of ever carrying extreme measures 
amidst such a general confusion of 
principles and interests, shall have 
forced itself on his mind, and have 
modified his opinions! 

Lord John Manners goes at once 
to, as he believes, the fountain-head 
of these evils. He is not content 
with merely cauterising local sores, 
or with soothing, by temporary ex- 
pedients, the general irritation pro- 
duced by the social disease; he would 
go to the very source, purify the 
springs, and, however long the pro- 
cess might take, infuse an entirel 
new life into the organisation. He 
holds, that our chief social evils arise 
from the diseased state of the moral 
nature exhibited by those who, from 
their having the wealth and station, 
have therefore the power of pro- 


ducing either good orevil. A neglect 
of the most plain religious obligations 
imposed by Christianity, and the sub- 


stitution for them of certain maxims 
which, however good for promoting 
the merely worldly prosperity of in- 
dividuals or nations, do, nevertheless, 
exalt selfishness into the law of hu- 
man conduct ; this he conceives to be 
the great cause which, extending its 
ramifications from the highest down 
to almost the lowest classes of society, 
produce those effects, impalpable at 
first, but which have increased with 
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frightful rapidity, as the area of com- 
petition has been contracted by the 
increase of population, and the cu- 
mulative power of evil stimulated and 
developed. The simple and uni- 
versally applicable moral injunction, 
“Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you,” has been 
utterly departed from, not merely be- 
cause the individual selfishness of men 
has induced them to neglect it, but 
because a new code of laws has been 
substituted by modern reason for the 
Divine laws, and men have been 
taught, as a duty, so to disregard it. 
Nor has the working of this evil, he 
conceives, stopped with its material 
consequences. A degraded condi- 
tion of the labouring classes; in- 
sufficient food, bad housing, spirit- 
ual as well as physical destitution ; 
these are not the only mischiefs that 
have resulted from the neglect of the 
Divine behest. Worse than these is 
the utter severance between the rich 
and the poor—between the employers 
and the employed—the check to those 
mutual sympathies arising from pro- 
tection on the one hand, and affection 
on the other, which ought to exist 
between those who are brought into 
daily contact in such mutual rela- 
tions. Lord John Manners regards 
England as a Christian nation un- 
christianised. 

The remedy proposed for these 
evils by Lord John Manners is a 
perfectly intelligible one. That it is 
also the natural remedy may be the 
reason why, in the unnatural state to 
which society has reached in this 
country, it should at present be 
scouted, and some of its supporters 
laughed at as visionaries. Among 
them, let us add, will be found some 
of the brightest ornaments of this 
age—some of the holiest and most 
learned men now living. And here 
let us pause to correct an error that 
very commonly prevails with regard 
to Lord John Manners, and some of 
those who think with him. They 
are looked upon as young, inex- 
perienced, enthusiastic visionaries, 
and, above all, as innovators. Now, 
this is an error. These young men 
were not guilty of that rashness and 
that love of the new which was at- 
tributed to them. On the contrary, 
they were, if any thing, somewhat 
too enamoured of the old. Their 
process of reasoning was very natural, 
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and worthy of much older men. 
Finding a given state of things ex- 
isting, which they saw to be bad, 
they investigated the causes, and 
believed that they found in the more 
simple habits of their forefathers a 
model which, if copied, with many 
modifications, would effectually re- 
form existing social abuses. They 
might be mght, or they might be 
wrong; but at least it was a guaran- 
tee of their humility that they so 
loudly proclaimed reliance on the 
wisdom of their ancestors. 

Lord John Manners proposes two 
classes of remedies. The first is a 


reorganisation and reinvigoration of 


the Church of England, to enable it 
to fulfil those duties as the spiritual 
instructor of the people for which 
its large revenues were, or, at least, 
ought to have been given. Without 
entering here into the peculiar mode 
in which he would effect this re- 
organisation, or, as he would call it, 
restoration of the National Church 
(every earnest reformer has his 
crotchet, and that of Lord John Man- 
ners will, by many, be regarded as 
a dangerous one), we will merely 
observe, that the end which Lord 
John Manners proposes to himself is 
altogether to raise the moral tone of 
society, especially in the manufactur- 
ing districts, by creating a more 
general reverence for the Divine will, 
and a wider and deeper sense of 
religious obligations. We purposely 
suppress, at present, the exact means 
by which this desirable result is to be 
effected, until we come to consider 
the publications in which they have 
been explained. One thing is quite 
clear, that some very strong and 
widely-spread “ revival” is necessary 
in those districts (and, let us add, 
scarcely less so in the agricultural 
districts), or the bonds of society 
must, when the pressure of poverty 
becomes sufficiently strong, be broken 
asunder, or be so loosened as to 
render government, except by force, 
impossible. In an earlier of this 
paper it was hinted that Lord John 

nners’ political theories might lead 
him up to absolutism, but that he 

ferred to attain obedience by dif- 
erent means. These, which we have 
alluded to, are the means which he 
proposes ; and, resorted to with due 
caution, they are, undoubtedly, legiti- 
mate means. But he regards this 
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counteraction through the Church as 
but one portion of his general plan 
for reuniting in the bonds of har- 
mony, and love, and mutual obliga- 
tion, the dissevered and mutually re- 
pugnant classes of this country. He 
thinks that political power, through 
the representative system, has be- 
come too much centered in the middle 
classes; that, under a misconception 
of the laws of political economy, those 
classes have constituted themselves 
the natural enemies of the dependent 
classes ; that they have, perhaps un- 
willingly, and only under the in- 
fluence of an insane spirit of com- 
petition, established a tyranny of the 
purse, by which capital, converted, 
morally speaking, into an abstraction 
free from all human ties, is made to 
grind labour, which can never be 
dissociated from human sympathies, 
and, worse, from human wants. A 
similar process, he seems to think, 
has been going on even in the agri- 
cultural districts, but proceeding from 
different causes. As luxury increased, 
and the attractions of a metropolis 
or of foreign travel grew stronger 
with the aristocracy, who, at the 
same time, became gradually attracted 
within the sphere of court influence, 
they resided less amongst their peo- 
ple ; or, if they did visit their estates, 
were no longer on those terms of 
almost homely intercourse with their 
tenantry and labourers which weknow 
so much promotes rural happiness. 
Of course, as their affections thus 
became estranged, their sense of their 
duties became more faint. Without 
inflicting positive injuries on those 
whom they were bound to protect, 
they ceased to dispense among them, 
to the extent which they ought, 
positive benefits. Thus, whether in 
one part of the country or in the 
other, the labouring class came to be 
socially isolated, to have no friends, 
to be depressed, and, therefore, to be 
discontented ; to be, in fine, the prey 
of interested demagogues, or the na- 
tural followers of honest and earnest 
Reformers. Now the idea of Lord 
John Manners seems to be, that the 
aristocracy have it in their 77 to 
restore the old harmony, if it ever 
existed, between themselves and the 
masses. We will not stop to inquire 
how far lordly jealousy of the 
growing social importance of men 
sprung from trade may haye helped to 








bring about this magnanimous pur- 
pose. Unconsciously, men of the 
most pure minds are influenced by 
mixed motives; and, as the peculiar 
views which Lord John Manners 
holds on the subject of restoring to 
the Church of England much that 
was struck from it when its establish- 
ment was settled in this country, 
override his plans for restoring re- 
ligious influence among the people ; 
so it is probabie that hereditary pride 
may have dictated this novel proposal 
to unite the aristocracy and the peo- 
ple, so as to form, from those two, in 
the words of Mr. Disraeli, “ The 
Nation.” One thing is clear,—if po- 
litical or social changes, instead of 
being grudgingly yielded to popular 
clamour, could take the shape of 
voluntary and generous concessions, 
dictated by a spirit of justice, and 
originated by a desire for the na- 
tional welfare, much that now darkens 
the horizon of this country would 
disappear, and a brighter future 
might be opened than at present we 
have any right to hope for. 

The reader is requested to bear in 
mind that we are here adopting, for 
the nonce, what we conceive to be 
some of the views of Lord John 
Manners. It may be objected to 
them, that the remedies proposed are 
too speculative; that the want of a 
good feeling between different classes 
is not sufficient to account for the 
existence of such alleged evils. As 
well might we refuse to admit, that 
the safety of the piled caravan de- 
pends upon the linch-pin. But has 
not a most remarkable instance of 
what kind words and humane actions 
will effect, been exhibited of late in 
Ireland? —“ One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” 

But whatever may be thought b 
practical men of the value of suc 
pecperale as these, to Lord John 
Manners, at least, is due the praise 
of advocating them with an earnest- 
ness, a sincerity, and a moral energy 
which have no parallel among living 
politicians. Let us not forget, that 
thinkers of the class to which he 
belongs are essentially engaged in 
an active protest against the ex- 
clusive and tyrannical ascendancy 


‘ of reason in human affairs. They 


desire to restore the balance of the 
human mind ; to give to the feelings 
and sympathies of men their legiti- 
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mate share of influence ; they believe 
that duty and affection cannot be 
violently divorced without injury to 
both. “ Young Englandism” was a 
sentiment, not a political system. It 
aimed at moral regeneration, not at 
working out intellectual problems. 
It aspired to be, so to al a poli- 
tical religion ; and its apostles were 
seized with all that passionate fer- 
vour wherewith the preacher en- 
chains the souls of men. Then let 
us not be surprised at, still less let 
us ridicule, the moral earnestness 
with which a man like Lord John 
Manners urges his opinions on the 
world. In proportion to his exalt- 
ation of feeling should be our candid, 
sometimes even our charitable, con- 
sideration. And if pursuing such 
honourable aims, he should, in his 
religious views, have pushed faith 
so far as to have allowed the form 
somewhat to obscure the spirit; if, 
in his political speculations, he should 
have counted too much upon the 
oodness and the magnanimity of 
ieee nature ; let us remember 
how rare, in these days of cold phi- 
losophy and complacent worldliness, 
are men of that fine organisation of 
which have been made, when in its 
perfection, the founders of systems ; 
or, if we may not place this young 
nobleman in so high a rank as that, 
how seldom it is that we find enthu- 
siasts for religion and virtue in those 
who have been bred up amidst lux- 
ury and tempted to indulgence, and 
to whom, if the light does penetrate, 
we ought sometimes more to wonder 
than even when it falls on the 
humble and the ignorant ! 

It was not to be supposed that a 
man who, at the immature age of 
two-and-twenty, was animated by 
such noble purposes, and, relatively 
speaking, such original sentiments, 
should altogether avoid excesses or 
extravagances in their advocacy. It 
is especially the tendency of honour- 
able and upright minds, and uncom- 
promising spirits, to run into ex- 
tremes, both in opinion and action. 
Lord John Manners, by following 
up, too honestly and incautiously, 
his principles to their conclusions, 
had created a prejudice against him- 
self at the very outset of his career. 
It seemed not to be quite settled 
whether he should be treated as a 
dangerous thinker, or only as an ami- 
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able but weak enthusiast. Politicians 
had not then received the proofs 
they subsequently did, that, whether 
he was practical or theoretical, he 
had a certain intellectual power which 
must make itself felt. But Lord 
John Manners, we repeat, had created 
a prejudice. That remnant of Puri- 
tanism which still lurks, in some 
shape or other, in almost every Eng- 
lishman, was shocked at the yearning 
retrospective regards of the noble 
lord—the cool confidence and satis- 
faction with which he would appeal 
to the authority and example of 
those dreadful people, the Stuart 
kings—the uncompromising boldness 
of his protests against the excesses of 
the Reformation. An undisguised 
Puseyite, but at the same time a 
very honest Protestant, he was re- 
garded by them as being but a con- 
cealed Papist; and, while he was 
only exercising his legitimate right 
of reasoning against abuses which 
he believed to have crept into both 
the doctrine and the discipline of the 
Church of England, he was sus- 
pected, in common with others, to be 
concerned in a damnable plot for its 
subversion. We think Lord John 
Manners shewed, at this time, more 
zeal than tact; but, without having 
any special means of knowing the 
fact, and making all allowance for 
his unguarded, almost ostentatious 
display of those external symbols of 
Puseyism which were most likely 
to frighten those who gloried in 
equally hollow and obtrusive sym- 
bols of Protestantism, we are dis 

to give him credit for being perfect] 
sincere in believing that the Churc 
of England required some reorganis- 
ation, without having the slightest 
wish to attach himself to Romanism, 
or to do aught that could sap the 
oer ae of ecm no in 
this country. n this supposition 
we doth Gown ee seen him 
and many others who have held si- 
milar religious opinions, but who 
have remained ostensibly members 
of the Church of England, long 
after in their hearts they had be- 
come Papists. He is animated by a 
deep and earnest religious spirit. His 
Protestantism is as sincere as that of 
the most Protestant of them all— 
nay, not even the very Sans Culottes 
of Protestantism, the dregs of Lati- 
tudinarianism, would, we hope, be 
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found more manfully resisting spi- 
ritual tyranny than this young no- 
bleman ; but his Protestantism 1s that 
of the cathedral, not that of the con- 
venticle. 

Even befcre he had entered par- 
liament some publications of his ap- 
peared, which were calculated to 
alarm the jealous and watchful 
guardians of Protestantism. Among 
the rest, his pamphlet entitled, What 
are the English Roman Catholics to 
do ? shewed pretty clearly that, 
whatever his ulterior designs might 
be, some of his intermediate views 
and avowed principles were not the 
most orthodox. Imagine the affright 
with which the faithful congregations 
of the “ Tabernacles,” and the “ Zion 
ee ”"—to say nothing of Exeter 
Hall—would regard the spectacle of 
a British Protestant nobleman writ- 
ing toa Roman Catholic friend, after 
a fashion so unwonted in this coun- 
try of free-will and fettered opinions 
as this—that he should say, “ When 
the infamous reign of Charles II. had 
drawn to its close, and a brighter era 
for England generally, and her Ro- 
man Catholic subjects in particular, 
seemed to be entered upon by the 
accession of such a monarch as 
James II.; when the faithful and 
the true, the meek-hearted and the 
good, dared again look up to the 
throne with confidence and love; 
when integrity seemed once more to 
bear sway in the affairs of state, and 
England again was raising her head 
above the waters of another hemi- 
sphere, then was it that the same 
faithlessness and disregard of con- 
sistency united Roman Catholicism 
with Dissent, infallibility with heresy, 
fire with ice.” And still more, con- 
ceive the lofty disgust with which 
Messieurs the leaders of the Whigs 
would read the conclusion of the 
sentence, wherein he says,—‘ The fa- 
tal lesson of 1688 ought to be had in 
remembrance for all time—a warn- 
ing to kings, and a teaching to peo- 
ples—that good —_ never spring 
from evil means, and that the cunning- 
est of earthly alliances, if it be unholy 
and insincere, ends but in confusion 
and tribulation.” This was a bold 
assault as coming from so young a 
man; but his political tendencies 
were sufficiently exhibited towards 
the close of the same pamphlet, which 
was written to prove that the true in- 
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terests of the English Roman Catho- 
lics were identical with those of the 
Tories, when he called upon them 
(the Roman Catholics), “ Not to bind 
themselves, hand and foot, to the 
most uncatholic, irreverent, scoffing, 
and unprincipled faction, which the 
putrescence of these times has pro- 
duced and fostered.” Perhaps Lord 
John Manners had forgotten this 
candid expression of opinion, when, 
with his friends Lord George Ben- 
tinck and Mr. Disraeli, he helped to 
lift the Whig leader into the vacant 
seat of Sir Robert Peel. This pam- 
phlet contained one or two other pas- 
sages sufficiently startling. For in- 
stance, he tells the English Roman 
Catholics that, “The time does seem 
at hand when those among you who 
desire to stand upon the old ways— 
to maintain the old things —to keep 
up the old English aristocracy—to 
preserve what little remains (I speak 
not now of endeayouring the restor- 
ation of aught that has been lost or 
neglected) of old-fashioned charity 
and social intercourse between the 
higher and lower classes, must make 
up their minds to withdraw from the 
fellowship of the Atheist, the Demo- 
crat, the Dissenter, and the Leveller ; 
or be content to close their eyes, and 
go down the stream into the sea 
whereunto is no bottom.” Still fur- 
ther to terrify tender consciences, he 
actually confessed to “A passionate 
affection for unity, and a sincere con- 
viction that unity could never come 
of an unholy alliance between the 
extremes of Roman Catholicism and 
Latitudinarianism.” And, as if it 
were not enough thus to shadow 
forth the old bugbear of spiritual 
supremacy, he must needs run full 
tilt against the constitutional preju- 
dices and the common-sense habits of 
the English people, by letting them 
know that he was at the head-quarters 
of Don Carlos during his armed at- 
tempts to recover the crown of Spain 
from her on whose brows the Eng- 
lish nation had mainly contributed to 
place it. In truth, this candour and 
uncompromising honesty, which has 
led Lord John Manners from time 
to time to publish the most outré 
opinions, is one reason why he should 
be respected; because, thereby, men 
are put on guard, and they can smile 
with disdain, or quake with terror, 
according as their several natures 
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serve. This little Letter to Lord 
Edward Howard stirred up men’s 
minds much about its writer. There 
were many who knew not what to 
make of it. Some would have it 
that he was a dupe and a tool of 
Rome, while others thought he was 
only an English Quixote. Upon it 
we may observe, that its style is 
vigorous and its reasoning forcible, 
but theauthor always seems in danger 
of aogemes that all which is old 
must therefore, of necessity, be good ; 
just as the apostles of the new Faith 
in no Faith run into the like error 
in favour of what is new. 

Perhaps, as we have spoken of 
one publication of Lord John Man- 
ners, it may be more convenient 
to deal with the others before coming 
more particularly to his active poli- 
tical life. And here we should ob- 
serve, that although the noble lord 
has not produced any large books, 
he is not the less a man of literary 
habits. He has written much in 
monthly and quarterly periodicals, 
and frequently publishes small effu- 
sions of poetry, some of them very 
beautiful as works of imagination, 
others too strongly tinged with his 
political and religious opinions to be 
quite consistent with the good taste 
which art demands. Lord John 
Manners concentrates his thoughts 
much. He does not produce much 
in quantity, but what he gives forth 
is good in quality. Like his speeches, 
his articles, his pamphlets, his poems 
are short, pithy, fel—ahennel wath 
thought, and each expressing a clear 
and definite idea or purpose. The 
next pamphlet we refer to, as throw- 
ing a light upon his character, is one 
entitled The Monastic and Manufac- 
turing Systems, which first appeared 
in The Morning Post newspaper, 
from which it was afterwards re- 

rinted. As a literary composition, 
it exhibits a marked improvement in 
style upon some others which he had 
before produced. But the purpose 
and object with which it was written 
were not calculated to propitiate the 
favour of Protestant England. It 
sets forth, in a strain of high and 
powerful eloquence, the spiritual de- 
stitution prevailing in the manufac- 
turing districts, supporting its gene- 
ral statements by proofs taken from 
authentic a sources, such 
as the reports of the Factory Com- 
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missioners, &c. So far the staunch 
Protestant reader will go along with 
the writer, but when he comes to the 
remedy proposed for this, he finds it 
so shocking that he turns from both 
mphlet and author with horror. 
he argument, which proceeds upon 
the basis of a pure and sincere affec- 
tion and veneration for the Church 
of England, still suggests a doubt 
whether its existing organisation is 
sufficient to enable it to meet the ex- 
traordinary demands on its spiritual 
exertion created by the manufactur- 
ing system. Admiring to the ut- 
most the parochial system of the 
Church, the author shews that, in all 
large towns, it becomes practically 
useless, from the impossibility of so 
many thousand souls as are congre- 
gated in the parishes there being at- 
tended to by any possible number of 
parochial c es and this, too, 
in precisely those places where the 
active superintendence of a spiritual 
uide is more especially necessary. 
To remedy this evil—to provide a 
body of disinterested and zealous 
men, who should inter-penetrate so- 
ciety in every direction in those 
towns, irrigating it, so to speak, with 
spiritual instruction, and who shall 
be, at the same time, under the direct 
and active superintendence of the 
Church,—he proposes that there 
shall be established in those towns, 
upon the principle of voluntary asso- 
ciation, Monastic Institutions. Hor 
fi ying thought!—say, rather, unlucky 
word! for in the word we are in- 
clined to think, with Lord John 
Manners, the objection lies. Indeed 
he used, perhaps, an unnecessary 
candour, characteristic of his sincere 
disposition, when he adopted this of- 
fensive term, for three centuries 
buried under national opprobrium. 
Had he, instead of writing this - 
phlet, drawn a cheque on his banker's 
for one hundred guineas, and spent 
it in organising and advertising in 
the Protestant papers a “ Volunta: 
Spiritual Instruction Society,” wit 
her majesty Queen Adelaide as pa- 
troness, and with a secretary and 
rooms in Exeter Hall, the thing 
might have been effected, and no 
more ado. But done as it was, it 
was nothing less than “ flat Popery.” 
In an ordinary case, remembering 
to what results what are called Pusey- 
ite opinions have led some of the 
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most distinguished of those who en- 
tertained them, it would be at once 
gratuitous and dangerous to assume, 
as we have done, that a man who 
could write in the tone of some of 
Lord John Manners’ pamphlets, or 
could have brought himself to utter 
some of his speeches, could be both 
at heart, and from conviction, a 
steadfast member of the Church of 
England. We have done so, first, 
because a fair and candid criticism 
presents us with no positive evidence 
to the contrary; secondly, because 
the noble lord has, over and over 
again, solemnly averred that such is 
his real condition ; and, thirdly, be- 
cause, even in the absence of any 
such declaration, we should still have 
believed it impossible that a man of 
such high honour, spotless character, 
and palpable sincerity, could be 
guilty of the meanness of professing 
one creed while he really believed in 
another, and putting before the pub- 
lic, by a dexterous manceuvring be- 
tween extremes, at once a seductive 
and a pernicious example. The truth 
is, Lord John Manners is rather 
fond of a little fanfaronnade now and 
then. He unnecessarily stimulates 
the jealous suspicions of his fellow 
Protestants, whether low Churchmen 
or Dissenters, by too ostentatiously 
throwing down the gauntlet of opin- 
ion. To provoke passions and to 
arouse prejudices is not the wisest 
mode of exciting inquiry. We do 
not ask aman with his strong con- 
victions to conceal them, but there is 
no necessity to declare war before a 
casus belli arises. ‘The title of this 
last pamphlet, as well as many ex- 
pressions it contains, are calculated 
to convey, more especially to a sec- 
tarian reader, suspicions as to the 
real design of the author; and al- 
though he quotes in support of his 
proposals some of the most distin- 
guished bishops of our church, as 
well as some highly honoured names 
in our literature, yet, when the po- 
pular pegutiee assumes that an advo- 
cate of Popery thinks the end sanc- 
tifies the means, it is difficult to per- 
suade superficial and narrow-minded, 
but at the same time sincere and 
well-meaning readers, that there 
is not, under all this ostentatious re- 
spect for the Church, some covert 
design upon the Faith. 

Another small publication of Lord 
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John Manners’ attracted, like his 
other writings, attention dispropor- 
tioned to its pretensions. It was an 
earlier production than those to 
which we have referred. In the 
Plea for National Holydays, Lord 
John Manners pretends only to 
develope a small portion of that ge- 
neral plan of restoration which he 
thinks more likely, under religious 
sanction, to remedy our social evils, 
than the desperate plunges we are now 
making into an unknown future. 
He was most undeservedly ridiculed 
for the suggestions contained in this 
pamphlet, by those who found it 
more easy to laugh at him than it 
would have been to combat his views 
by fair argument. Our social rela- 
tions have become so artificial, and 
systematised selfishness and Mam- 
mon-worship have so hardened the 
wealthier classes towards the poor, 
substituting the idea of the sufficiency 
of money payment for that of reci- 
procity of feeling and interest, that 
any proposal to return to a more 
simple and natural state of society 
was almost incomprehensible. Nor 
are we inclined to think, that the exact 
mode of effecting that return which 
is pointed out by Lord John Manners 
is the one best suited to the altered 
state of society. The very arguments 
he uses in favour of what he is pleased 
to call Monastic Institutions, would 
militate against the effectual revival 
of ancient sports and old holydays. 
We are not, however, about to enter 
upon an argument of that kind here. 
We have always looked upon the 
pamphlet in question as valuable, 
not so much for its actual suggestions 
as for the fine spirit of philanthropy 
which dictated it; and, also, for the 
admirable example that is offered to 
the rich and the idle, when a young 
nobleman, divoreing himself from 
the temptations and the pleasures so 
lavishly spread before him, devotes 
his time, with all the earnestness and 
zeal of one sprung from the people, 
to the amelioration of the condition 
of those classes of society who are 
really without the power of helping 
themselves. The case which Lord 
Jobn Manners makes out is well put 
by himself in a preface to the second 
edition of his pamphlet, when he 
says,— 


“* A fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
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work,’ is, it is said, the practical object 
to which men’s attention and endeavours 
should be directed; this is true—of 
course it is. The mistake of such ex- 
clusive reasoners seems to me to be this : 
they cannot see that the truth of one 
proposition does not necessarily involve 
the untruth of another; and, in fact, 
argue as if it were wrong to give a poor 
man, with neither hat nor coat, a hat, 
because a coat would be of more service 
tohim. * * ® Whatever opposition 
the bigotry of Puritanism and Utilita- 
rianism may inspire to excite, the hour is 
fast approaching when men will not blush 
to confess, and will act upon the con. 
fession, that the Church system of our 
fathers, which sanctioned and hallowed 
the every-day employments, the needful 
recreations, the birth, life, and death of the 
poorest and meanestartisan,wasbolier, and 
better, and more politic, than that State 
system of ours which places labour at the 
mercy of Mammon, hands over with easy 
indifference the recreation of the people 
to Socialism and Chartism, and contents 
itself with registering the miserable birth 
and yet more miserable death of the 
toiling being whose life it disregards ; 
sure, at least, I am, that unless such a 
change occurs, our trade may be ex- 
tended, our institutions liberalised, our 
riches increased, hut the people will be 
none the better nor the happier.” 


The poems published from time to 
time by Lord John Manners reflect, 
with more or less truthfulness and 
beauty of expression, the general 
principles and sentiments contained 
in his prose writings. Some of the 
more especially fugitive pieces are 
very exquisite specimens of poetical 
art, exhibiting a refinement and de- 
licacy not common in the poetry of 
the time, and at the same time wholly 
free from affectation. But the more 
ambitious _— are too strongly 
tinged with political and religious 
feeling, carried almost to the extent 
of polemics, to allow of their being 
enjoyed for their poetical beauties 
alone. The oblivious enthusiasm of 
Lord John Manners in favour of the 
feudal ages breaks out in some of 
them, with a fervour that contrasts 
almost ludicrously with the altered 
habits and sentiments of the present 
age; and for these poems the noble 
lord has, from time to time, been un- 
mercifully quizzed. But, taken as a 
whole, his poems are deeply interest- 
ing to those who can abstract them- 
silves from the prejudices and con- 


flicts of the hour, as being the un- 
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affected outpourings of an earnest 
mind, taking a position among con- 
temporaries which, by contrast at 
least, if not essentially, is an original 
one; and as embodying a protest, 
now in terms of gentle reproach, now 
of strong invective, against that de- 
generate tone of thought, feeling, and 
conduct, on which an Utilitarian age 
so prides itself. 

In this reference to the literary 
productions of Lord John Manners, 
we have confined ourselves to those 
productions which have either been 
avowed by him,or universally ascribed 
to him without contradiction; but 
there are many other writings, chiefly 
in periodical publications, which he 
has not acknowledged, but which, at 
the same time, are interesting, as 
shewing the modification which his 
opinions have from time to time re- 
ceived, and, at the same time, the 
steadfastness of his purposes and the 
self-denying perseverance of his ad- 
vocacy. Some of these may be ob- 
jected to by men of moderate views, 
on the score of the extent to which 
they carry the writer’s views on the 
subject of religion. But in all there 
is more or less evidence of the purity 
of the writer’s motives, and his ear- 
nest desire to bring about a better 
understanding among all classes of 
the people, and more especially be- 
tween the aristocracy of rank and 
blood and the labouring classes. At 
first it might have been questionable 
whether this notion was not a mere 
sentiment suggested by an amiability 
of character ; but it has been so lon¢ 
persevered in, and so skilfully worked 
out, that we must now look on it as 
the fixed purpose of a firm mind. 
But whichever way we regard it, the 
example of such a man must be of 
the highest value. Without desiring 
to be invidiously personal, we must 
contrast Lord John Manners with 
the majority of our young nobles. 
From their public conduct, they 
would seem to have but a low opinion 
of public virtue; and as to enthu- 
siasm, that they would seem to regard 
as a thing to be ashamed of. A 
scoffing, sneering spirit, an adopted 
levity of manner, and apparently a 
low estimate of the other sex, detract 
from their value as citizens. Would 
that a nobler ambition ied them from 
the dissipations of pleasure, or the 
trivialities of politics, to take that 
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lead of their fellow-countrymen, 
which, in the case of so many of 
them, their talents as well as their 
rank entitle them to! The time is 
assuredly come for them to step for- 
ward. Already we have seen a few, 
a very few, instances among them of 
more exalted aims. A more general 
advance in the same direction would 
soon develope the essentially aristo- 
cratic spirit of the people of England. 

The parliamentary career of Lord 
John Manners has been brief, but at 
the same time striking and original. 
His first essay as a speaker was made 
at the commencement of the session 
of 1842; so that he has been but 
five years before the public in this 
capacity. But he has made a re- 
markable use of his time during that 
short period. There are but few 
examples of any member of parlia- 
ment, more especially of the age at 
which Lord John Manners had ar- 
rived when he commenced public 
life, having achieved so much success 
with so disproportionate a rapidity. 
Unlike many living politicians, Lord 
John Manners has made a steady as 
well as a speedy advance; and his 
transition from an extreme and an 
enviable diffidence to an impressive 
and justifiable confidence has been 
warranted, while it has been pro- 
duced by progressive improvement 
and commensurate influence. Re- 
garded at the outset of his career, by 
superficial observers, as an enthusiast ; 
who was possessed, almost to the ex- 
tent of a monomania, by ideas which 
were only not signalled as dangerous 
because they were smiled at as ridi- 
culous; he has gradually disabused 
the public mind of the majority of 
those impressions —of all of them 
which tended to lower his intellectual 
value in their esteem; while he has, 
by the earnestness, consistency, and 
ability of his advocacy, arrested on 
the part of many, ~ looked on 
with indifference or contempt, atten- 
tion, perhaps even respect, for the 
loftiness and intensity of his moral 
purposes, and the force and cohe- 
rency, if not the originality or the 
practicability, of his political dog- 
mas and theories. This favourable 
change in the opinions of his po- 
litical contemporaries he has effected 
without much apparent effort. lis 
calls upon the attention of the 
House of Commons have been com- 
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paratively few. He has seldom ad- 
dressed them upon sopics in the con- 
sideration of which party feelings 
were much mixed up, and on which 
he would, therefore, be likely to 
attract their sympathies or arouse 
their passions. lis speeches, de- 
livered at distant intervals of time, 
have usually been made upon themes 
of an abstract order, many of them 
introduced by himself, and almost all 
uncongenial with the prevailing tone. 
The opinions he has from time to 
time expressed in developing his ideas 
of government and national policy, 
are precisely those least likely to 
find favour in an assembly which 
seems to have been long oblivious of 
all historical recollections. These 
self-imposed drawbacks, added to 
some slight peculiarities of a personal 
nature, have all stood in the way of 
Lord John Manoversin his advance to- 
wards position, weight, and influence, 
in the political world. But as far as 
he has yet gone (and the reader must 
understand that we do not propose 
to over-praise or over-estimate the 
noble lord), his strong natural talents, 
inspired by a moral energy as rare 
as it is admirable, and aided by the 
high cultivation which his intellect 
has received, have triumphed over 
these difficulties, until he has at- 
tained to a fixed and recognised 
position in the House of Commons, 
as the exponent of certain sentiments 
and views of affairs; and he has 
secured a place for these sentiments 
and views, in spite of the reluctance of 
those who have been dead to the one 
while terrified at the other. He has 
stamped the character of his mind upon 
his—let us say, unpretending career. 
There is a singular individuality 
about him, —a unity of purpose, 
opinion, and character, of which he 
presents almost a single instance, in 
an age of disorganised opinion. Al- 
though he has some political associa- 
tions with certain parties in the po- 
litical world, he, nevertheless, stands 
on his own peculiar ground. He 
is separate, without being isolated. 
There is something unique, without 
being bizarre, in the pure and self- 
willed consistency of his life with his 
opinions. 

_ Ifwe have thus far succeeded in 
interesting the reader on behalf of 
Lord John Manners, a rapid review 
of his brief parliamentary career 
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may not be found tedious. It will 
at the same time serve to illustrate 
and establish the view we have taken 
of his character. It is a singular 
fact, that his very first speech, which 
was very short, only occupying a 
few minutes in the delivery, strik- 
ingly characterised him. The subject 
betore the House was the distress 
then prevailing at Bolton ; and many 
members had spoken of it, not much 
to the purpose, some in doubt, some 
in vague sympathy. Lord John 
Manners came to the point at once, 
saying, that as an Englishman and a 
Christian, he had not been disposed 
to believe in the existence of such 
distress in the heart of this wealthy 
country; but he had gone down to 
Bolton to judge for himself, and he 
was deeply sorry to say that he could 
bear testimony to the truth of the 
deplorable statements which had been 
made. This, we take it, was not a 
bad beginning for a young nobleman 
of three-and-twenty ; and “ the going 
down to Bolton to judge for himself,” 
was not quite the action of the mere 
theorist or the visionary. It is observ- 
able of Lord John Manners, that he 
often “ goes and judges for himself.” 
When the great class contest was 
going on between the agricultur- 
ists and manufacturers, who were 
subjected to strong aspersions for 
their manner of treating their people, 
Lord John Manners made a tour in 
the manufacturing districts for the 
express purpose of seeing with his 
own eyes the state of things there. 
This was the act of a wise and an 
honourable man; but we have still 
more cause to admire his conduct 
when he returned, for he took a very 
early opportunity in the House of 
Commons to make a frank admission 
that the conduct of the manufacturers 
towards their work-people had been 
much misrepresented; and on an- 
other occasion, two years later, he 
bore testimony to the highly bene- 
volent conduct of Mr. Ashworth, the 
manufacturer, whom he quaintly, 
but forcibly, described as one of those 
great cotton barons on whois rested 
a much greater responsibility than on 
the barons of old. Nor was this 
manufacturing tour the only instance 
of this same determination not to 
allow his judgment to be hoodwinked, 
or his intormation to be derived from 
interested sources. We havealready 
z 
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alluded to his visit to the camp of 
Don Carlos. It was there that he 
formed that high opinion, both of 
the dispossessed prince and of his 
cause, which afterwards made him 
their so earnest advocate in the 
House of Commons. Again, when 
it became evident that Sir Robert 
Peel, as minister, was determined to 
pave the way for the settlement of 
the Irish question, Lord John Man- 
ners, knowing that he must have to 
exercise his judgment on the subject 
in parliament, made a tour in Ireland, 
mixing with all ranks of the people, 
seeing for himself, investigating the 
condition of Maynooth College, ob- 
serving the relations between the 
priesthood and the people, and those 
of the landlords and the Protestant 
population with both, so that, what- 
ever might be his defects of judgment, 
or the influence of his preconceived 
opinions upon it, he had at least done 
his duty as a senator, by making 
himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the facts of the case on which he 
would be called upon to give his 
opinion. 

The earlier speeches of Lord John 
Manners were spirited and vigorous. 
As might have been expected from 
his peculiar views, their tone is some- 
what too eralié. He is too ready to 
set up the standard of absolutism ; 
to fling his high Church and anti- 
popular maxims in the face of ignoble 
and unworthy adversaries. He scat« 
ters seed in barren places; puts for- 
ward propositions which other men 
don’t grapple with; some, because 
they wont; others, because they 
can't. He enters the lists and sounds 
his note of defiance, but nobody 
comes out to fight, and, equally, no- 
body surrenders. The great mass of 
the members really do not compre- 
hend him. They have so long hug- 
ged themselves in the belief of their 
own infallibility and power ; so long 
identified the science of legislation 
with a confident loquacity inter- 
preting the public will, that they 
are either insensible to his assaults, 
or, if they were not, they would rise 
in a body and trample on him as ¢ 
dangerous person. One might fancy 
the Duke of Wellington walking one 
day intothe Marylebone Vestry, and 
claiming from its unruly members 
military obedience. In such a di- 
lemma, the parish beadle would pro- 
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bably turn out a more powerful per- 
sonage than the great Duke, who 
might soon find himself placed out 
of doors. Lord John Manners for- 
gets what a very large vestry the 
House of Commons has become, and 
propounds, with complacent confi- 
dence, maxims unheard in that House 
for nearly two centuries — maxims 
which he would require a Hyde to 
support, or a Pym to contest. Now, 
by way of illustration of these re- 
marks, what think you of a man 
who, in an assembly organised by a 
revolution, gets up and says em- 
phatically that he conscientiously be- 
lieves all revolutions to be wrong ; 
who resuscitates old, long-buried 
ideas of Divine right and of spiritual 
supremacy; who deplores, in ac- 
cents of a discapped cardinal, that 
parliament should have any power 
to interfere with the Church, and 
looks back with holy affection to the 
old plan of a Convocation ; nay, who 
clenches all these treasured insults 
and musty dogmas by unkindly tell- 
ing the men of Finsbury, of Man- 
chester, of Glasgow, and the pot- 
wallopers of Preston, that he denies 
that the people are the source of all 
legitimate power, and believes that 
political power derives its only sanc- 
tion, and has its chief responsibilities, 
from a source far higher than that 
abstract something or nothing —the 
people! “ That abstract something 
or nothing — the people !” 

On the other hand, there has 
always been some broad, intelligible 
principle in his speeches, and often 
there are signs of profound thought 
and extensive observation. His ideas 
and sentiments being retrospective, 
he is said to be behind his age. It 
does not, however, follow, because 
a man has retrospective views, and 
advocates a retrospective policy, that 
he is, therefore, behind his age. 
It has been well observed by a con- 
temporary, that the history of Eng- 
land is a history of reaction. The 
man who seeks to restore may some- 
times not only be the wisest man, 
but may also be, by so much, in ad- 
vance of his age. 

The leaning of Lord John Man- 
ners towards absolutism and legiti- 
macy, naturally led him to espouse 
the cause of Don Carlos; and his 
principles in this respect were se- 
conded by his personal regards. 
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Very soon after he entered parlia- 
ment he distinguished himself by his 
earnest efforts to procure the libera- 
tion of Don Carlos. And again, in 
August 1843, he returned to the 
charge, commanding from Sir Ro- 
bert Peel more respectful attention 
than he had ever condescended to 
bestow on any member of what was 
called the Young England party. 
His speech in February 1844, on 
moving an address to the crown for 
the liberation of Don Carlos, exhi- 
bited such an advance, in both mat- 
ter and style, as effectually to sur- 
prise the House of Commons, and by 
inference, to procure more respect 
for opinions, which they now found 
advocated with such talent. The 
speech was marked by great power 
of language, concentration of thought, 
and sustentation of tone; and there 
was a confidence and energy in the 
noble lord’s delivery, fully warranted 
by his abilities and position, but 
which, till now, had been with him 
unwonted. There was decided cha- 
racter in the whole; and he left a 
strong impression on the memory of 
the House. 

His peculiar views on the subject 
of religion he has many times, di- 
rectly and indirectly, propounded i in 
parliament. He early avowed his be- 
lief, that the grounds on which 
Chureh property was inviolable were 
far higher than those on which the 
sacredness of lay property rested. 
He would not destroy the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. On the contrary, 
he considers it to be emphatically the 
Church ofthat country. The Roman 
Catholic Church, he thinks, was not 
the original Church of the people of 
Treland. ‘Their Church was inde- 
pendent of Rome, till the country 
was conquered by an English king. 
The Reformation he holds to have 
been the work of the then Irish 
Church itself. All the Irish bishops 
but two, and all the great chiefs, 
gave in their adhesion in Elizabeth’s 
reign, to the Reformation; and for 
thirty years, he says, there was but 
one Church in Ireland. He is not 
in favour of a proposal for endowing 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in 
Ireland. First, he believes they 
would refuse to be bought; and, se- 
condly, if they did not, we, on prin- 
ciple, ought to refuse to buy them. 
At the same time, however, he voted 
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for Sir Robert Peel’s Maynooth 
Grant; and delivered on that occa- 
sion, perhaps, his best speech. But 
there was in it no disguise of his 
real sentiments. For some of its 
principles, it might have been made 
a year or two before the Revolution 
of 1688 ; and its chief features are a 
glowing eulogy on the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood, and an indignant 
protest against what the noble lord 
calls the Puritanism and the political 
Protestantism of the last century 
and a half. The noble lord has also 
been the bold apologist and defender 
of the Jesuits. Those events of his 
parliamentary career which most fa- 
voured the popular suspicion, that 
he was only preparing to follow so 
many of the like mind who had 
gone to Rome, were, first, his ex- 
pression of a hope that the govern- 
ment would soon enter into diplo- 
matic relations with the pope; and, 
secondly, his earnest and repeated 
attempts to obtain a repeal of the 
Law of Mortmain. His objection to 
State interference with spiritual edu- 
cation was shewn in a marked man- 
ner, by his moving the second read- 
ing that day six months of the Aca- 
demical Institutions (Ireland) Bill, 
on the distinct ground that it pro- 
vided no religious instruction. Ina 
subsequent speech on the same sub- 
ject he well put the case as regarded 
that bill, when he said, that his be- 
lief was, it would produce no good 
effect, while his only hope was, that 
it would produce no effect whatever. 

His opinions on constitutional 
questions, and the legitimate sources 
of political power, are what might 
have been expected from a mind so 
unusually, yet so strictly organised. 
His anti- Whiggish party feelings 
lead him to favour the two opposite 
principles by which their doctrines 
may be affected. An absolutist, 
he would favour short parliaments, 
even annual parliaments; and he 
considers the case when a Whig par- 
liament, which was elected for three 
years, was induced to vote the Sep- 
tennial Act, because it was afraid to 
go to the country, as the most dis- 
graceful event in English history. 
On another occasion he entered the 
lists against Mr. Macaulay, who, with 
much ingratitude ina Whig, repu- 
diated and aspersed revolutionary 
proceedings. ‘That brilliant speaker 
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had thrown all the force of his ridi- 
cule upon Frost and his obscure 
associates in rebellion; had sneered 
at Frost, as being a_linendraper, 
who wanted to be a dictator, and 
so on. At this Lord John Man- 
ners fired up. He never heard, he 
said, historical Whiggism brought to 
attack modern Chartism without a 
shock to his feelings at such incon- 
sistency. Mr. Macaulay had spoken 
of Frost as a linendraper, who wanted 
to become a dictator. Why, what 
was Ilampden but a private gentle- 
man, who wished to levy war against 
the constituted authorities of his 
country? They were also about to 
vote a statue to Oliver Cromwell— 
he could not see with what justice 
they could thus palliate rebellion in 
one age, while they punished it in 
another. Of course, in quoting this 
ingenious parallel we need not point 
out the fallacy on which it rests. 

It was not to be supposed that a 
man who held such strong and deep- 
rooted opinions as Lord John Man- 
ners entertains on the subject of our 
social system, would abstain from 
urging his views, at all convenient 
seasons, upon parliament. What we 
most like about him in this respect, 
is the total absence in his speeches of 
that curse of this conforming age— 
cant. Without being inconveniently 
obstinate or self-willed, so as to ob- 
struct legitimate party movements 
and combinations, he never hesitates 
to give utterance to his convictions, 
however they may clash with the in- 
terests or hereditary prejudices of his 
order. Careless with what time- 
honoured fallacies or consolidated 
errors he may interfere, he aims at 
grand and comprehensive remedies. 
Round all the lesser circles of cir- 
cumscribed opinion that have been 
thrown off at tangents from time to 
time, in the whirl of affairs, he would 
describe a larger circle still. Ile 
thinks there is efficacy for this ob- 
ject in old principles and maxims, 
not forgotten, he hopes, but only laid 
aside. ‘These he would revive in all 
their strength, and restore to all their 
grandeur. He would rebuild the 
structure of society on the original 
great design, using as much of exist- 
ing materials, whether partially or- 
ganised or disorganised, as can be 
adopted, without interfering with the 
general plan. Meanwhile, he aims 
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at reconciliation, at correcting that 
mutual repugnance and divergence 
of opinion and interest in classes, 
which is the greatest obstacle to 
unity, whether in spiritual or tem- 
poral affairs. We find him support- 
ing earnestly the principle of a pro- 
perty-tax, because he believes it to 
be a bold, and, as he hopes, a suc- 
cessful attempt to diminish the influ- 
ence of wealth ; to which, and not to 
that of an aristocracy, he conceives a 
great portion of our present evils are 
to be ascribed. Again, in the speech 
we have already referred to, in which 
he so deliberately insults His Self- 
crowned Majesty, the People, he de- 
clares that he would extend the feel- 
ing of responsibility between the rich 
and the poor, and shorten the in- 
terval, now too wide, between those 
who make the wealth and those for 
whom it is made. Such principles as 
he entertained would, he believed, 
“ render the Church triumphant and 
the Monarchy powerful, and restore 
contentment to the starving, over- 
worked, and now deluded people ; 
but they were principles which in- 
volved a ready obedience on the part 
of the governed, and a most awful 
responsibility on the part of their 
rulers.” We always find him the 
advocate of liberality, as distinguished 
from liberalism ; he would volun- 
tarily concede from a sense of justice 
what others yield reluctantly to cla- 
mour. Of this, the true Conserva- 
tive spirit, he has exhibited instances 
overand over again. Itwould weary 
the reader to follow the noble lord’s 
conduct upon the many minor ques- 
tions which have come before parlia- 
ment. But we find him advocating 
a reduction of the Income-tax on the 
fruits of mental or physical labour. 
This proves that ideas of power have 
not stifled in him the sense of justice. 
Again, we must not overlook his 
vigorous and continuous earnestness 
in protesting against the Poor-law, 
and in denouncing the principle of 
centralisation, to the action of which 
he attributes the moral lethargy of 
the extremes of society. Some of his 
speeches on this subject have been 
highly eloquent. He has also been 
one of the most earnest and perse- 
vering advocates of a Ten-hours’- 
bill. On the other hand, he is not 
averse to the application of local 
remedics. He is in favour of the 
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Allotment System, as a means of re- 
storiug some of the independence of 
the labourer, of promoting the cir- 
culation of the vital fluid in the body 
social. He would wish to see the 
funds appropriated for Poor Relief 
administered by the Church, that 
Faith and Charity may walk toge- 
ther among the people, each shedding 
light on the other; and Hope, long 
scared, once more appear, though 
still, perchance, too far away. Fur- 
ther, he desires to promote similar 
results, although by totally different 
means, in the manufacturing districts. 
Seeing the irresistible appetite for 
knowledge and the growing love of 
virtue which have exhibited them- 
selves among the youth of the manu- 
facturing middle class, he would 
strive to stimulate these propitious 
and generous impulses to a health 
moral action; and we find him, with 
other distinguished men, lending the 
aid of his eloquence and the sanction 
of his ma to those remarkable 
institutions in our great manufactur- 
ing towns, which, as much as any 
movement of the time, shew how 
right-minded the English are in the 
main, whatever may be their tem- 
porary oscillations. 

From the foregoing explanation of 
Lord John Manners’ general public 
conduct, it will be seen that we have 
taken a more liberal view of his po- 
sition and purposes than will be con- 
sidered to be warranted by the facts 
of his career. A large portion of our 
readers will, no doubt, be ready to 
dispute the motives as well as the 
‘eaegrem we have assigned him. He 

as arrayed himself so obtrusively 
against established opinions, that it 
would be strange, indeed, if he es- 
caped the ordinary fate of Reformers. 
But we consider him to be one of 
that class of men to whom we referred 
at the opening of this paper, whose 
importance depends, not alone on 
their own actual merits, but also on 
the circumstances of the time at which 
they appear. If we tested Lord John 
Manners by what he has actually ef- 
fected, he would rank below many 
men much his inferiors; but we have 
rather estimated his principles and 
position w th relation to the peculiar 
sphere of action in which he seems 
destined to play an important part ; 
and we have given him credit by an- 
ticipation, for what we feel contident 
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must be his future performances. His 
mind appears to be constructed after 
a grand architectural design, though 
still much of the strength and con- 
solidation of the building has to be 
supplied, while the details and the 
ornaments have been elaborated to 
excess. But still, you see the plan, 
and such a plan contrasts proudly 
in the imagination with the struc- 
ture of the minds we now see in 
active political exercise, that would 
seem to be the mere chance-work of 
necessity and circumstances, thrown 
together to meet emergencies, and 
only lasting till, in the course of time, 
they must give way to something 
greater and more symmetrical. Whe- 
ther or no Lord John Manners’ 
theory of restoration, under the re- 
vived influence of Christianity acting 
through the Church ; of greater obe- 
dience by the governed, of greater 
power with more responsibility in 
the governors; this attempt to ex- 
tend the patriarchal principle, where 
it needs must be so difficult to apply 
it; whether or no these views of his 
be capable of adoption, at least they 
do offer a remedy for the increas- 
ing anarchy of opinions and inter- 
ests. It may be said on their behalf, 
that they were practically in force, 
in this country, though much dis- 
guised, until near the close of the last 
century, and that in Continental 
Europe they are still, to all appear- 
ance, in full and vigorous operation. 
It is probable, too, that even in Eng- 
land, the complacent confidence of 
the people in the super-excellence of 
our institutions is being shaken by 
their practical results as exhibited in 
our social system; and, strange to 
say, even at a time when political 
movements seem to tend towards a 
still greater extension of the popular 
principle, our legislators may be seen 
slowly and cautiously, and as if they 
wereashamed, retracing many oftheir 
steps. It is enough, however, for our 
purpose, to assert, that the appearance 
at the present crisis of a man of the 
high rank, talents, moral energy, and 
sel{-devotion of Lord John Manners, 
is a political and social phenomenon 
not to be overlooked. Equally re- 
markable, and, as we conceive, more 
important, is the advent of such men 
in connexion with our existing social 
system. It is not to be lightly passed 
over, that, at the very period when 
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the divergence and mutual repug- 
nance of classes was becoming pro- 
spectively dangerous to the common 
weal, reconcilers and mediators should 
have sprung up in the ranks of the 
highest aristocracy, and should have 
found earnest followers inthe Church, 
in the learned professions, in the 
press, in the ranks even of trade and 
commerce, ay, and among the com- 
mon people. Nor is it of less import 
—say, rather, it is the highest con- 
sideration of all—that at a time when 
indifference, selfishness, and all the 
train of positive ills which irreligion 
brings, have nearly worked their 
worst amongst the pampered classes 
on the one hand, and the neglected 
on the other, men should stand forth 
from the very midst of such cor- 
rupted atmosphere, recalling the 
nation to its forgotten duties, and 
shaming even the Preacher himself 
by the holiness and fervour with 
which they advocate the cause of 
religion and virtue. 

Then, we claim a high considera- 
tion for the purposes of Lord John 
Manners, without reference to his 
legislative talents. “Oh! but,” may 
say Messieurs the Economists, with 
a sneer, “ you only claim for him, 
then, the merit of good intentions!” 
We do claim somewhat more; but 
even if we did not, we take leave to 
tell those gentlemen that they may 
rest assured good intentions are more 
wanted in these days than good prin- 
ciples. We have had quite enough 
of principles, nay, perhaps, even too 
much of them. We would remind 
them that Lord John Manners, and 
those with whom he agrees in opinion, 
are in the habit of mixing the prac- 
tical with the theoretical ; that their 
views, whether sound or not, are 
founded uponan extensive knowledge 
of facts, and a reverence for laws 
which are above human laws, but 
which have been too much neglected 
of late. It is time for thinking men 
to try and overtop the leading ideas 
of the day on government and society, 
when they see the working classes 
approaching in their social condition 
to that state in which communism 
begins to be talked about as almost 
the only natural remedy for the in- 
justice inflicted upon them by the 
unfettered influence of capital. At 
all events, there is a certain clear 
significancy in the politico-religious 
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position these thinkers have assumed ; 
and with regard to the feudal re- 
trospections of Lord John Manners, 
for which he has been so ridiculed, 
it may be observed, that whatever 
may really have been the harsh fea- 
tures of feudalism as it was, if, by 
making our nobility enamoured of 
even a fiction, he can lead them to the 
performance of their duties to their 
people, he will have effected some- 
thing towards removing the separa- 
tion and exasperation of feeling that 
have been brought about in the rural 
districts by harsh conduct and still 
harsher laws. 

As a parliamentary speaker, Lord 
John Manners defies classification as 
much as in his political character- 
istics. He is of no school, nor does 
he appear to have bestowed much 
attention on the training of his 
powers. At present he commands 
the ear of the House more on ac- 
count of the singularity of his views, 
and the originality of his position, 
than by any high excellence as an 
orator. To be appreciated, even un- 
derstood, he must be regarded as a 
whole. To take one pamphlet, or 
one article, or one poem, or one 
speech, either as a criterion of his 
talents or as a test of his principles, 
would be unfair. All his efforts 
seem to be subordinate to some fixed 
purpose, some great, if shadowy, 
design ; and he, therefore, is not so 
able to win applause by isolate dis- 
plays. Yet there is sometimes a 
great charm in his speaking. He is 
formed by nature to inspire regard, 
even affection, as well as respect. 
You see great intellectual power, 
but it is restrained and governed by 
amiability of disposition. It never 
displays itself for mere self-gratifica- 
tion; it never seeks to wound or to 
offer provocation, even for the sake 
of triumph ; and this remark is not 
contradicted by some of the pam- 
phlets we have quoted, because, al- 
though they do, somewhat unneces- 
sarily, stimulate opposition, still the 
motive is evidently not intellectual 
pride, but a moral earnestness pro- 
ceeding from conviction. Personally, 
Lord John Manners quite satisfies 
that inclination or prepossession, 
which in every rank of society in 
this country, down even to the lowest, 
is felt for men whose high lineage is 
exhibited in their physical refine- 
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ment and the dignity of their bear- 
ing. What is understood by “ blood” 
and “ family,” is conspicuously 
stamped upon him. In spite of some 
slight personal peculiarities, he would 
at once be recognised as one to whom 
nature had given a patent of superi- 
ority, either by birth, or in bestowing 
on him unusual mental powers. It does 
not always follow that a head which 
we should at once pronounce to be 
aristocratic is therefore intellectual, 
although that is, no doubt, the latent 
reason why we profess to admire 
such a head. Lord John Manners’ 
head preserves that aristocratic out- 
line which is so apt to deceive, but it 
has also its own peculiar claims on 
our admiration. When not in ac- 
tivity, he seems singularly absorbed 
and abstracted. ‘There is also 
an intent gaze and a slight con- 
traction of the brows, such as you 
often see in enthusiastic men, who 
devote their lives to an idea or a 
system. Yet when he speaks his 
face becomes radiant with intelli- 
gence, and the play of the mouth is 
almost feminine. His usual demean- 
our and his manner wlfile addressing 
the House are quite consistent with 
these external indications of the cha- 
racter of his mind and of his dis- 
position. He is a favourite for his 
personal qualities, even among those 
who are most opposed to his avowed 
us well as suspected principles. He 
has friends and admirers among men 
of all parties. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that Lord John Manners is a bad or 
an inferior speaker. Quite the re- 
verse. He is often in a high degree 
eloquent. A speech of his on a sub- 
ject where his heart is mixed up will 
stir the House like a trumpet. But 
when he is most eloquent it is 
from impulse, not from preparation, 
as is the case with Mr. Sheil or Lord 
Brougham. He pours forth his own 
thoughts and feelings, not those which 
he conceives will be pleasing for the 
moment to others. His purposes do 
not wait upon occasion, he rather 
seeks to create his own audience. 
Abstract subjects, whether in poli- 
tical or purely social legislation, suit 
his mind better than party disputes. 
Into these he has rather been drawn 
by the necessities of his position. 
But however well he may acauit 
himself, he never seems thoroughly 
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at home inthem. You would think 
it was with reluctance that he allows 
himself to be dragged from his own 
world of thought into the lower 
world of strife and passion around 
him. He strikes out boldly and 
manfully, as becomes his station, but 
you fancy he would rather not, if 
the clear option were afforded him: as 
with some men you meet in the world, 
of brave nature but refined tempera- 
ment, who shrink from quarrel, if it 
can be avoided with honour, but, 
once involved and pledged to the 
contest, who are almost implacable 
till honour is satisfied. Lord John 
Manners has fits of eloquence and 
fits of silenee; but since the Young 
England party became merged in that 
of the Protectionists, his exertions 
have been more steady, and, in their 
results, more effective. He has been 
growing in their political estimation, 
as well as on their personal respect 
and regard. He has often shewn 
great readiness and courage in de- 
bate ; and — unfailing tes: of talent 
—he speaks better when unprepared 
than when he has laid himself out 
for a grand oration. His defects as 
an orator, are an indistinctness and 
rapidity of utterance, a want of tone 
and modulation in the voice, and a 
deficiency of nerve. 

Once more let us impress on the 
reader, in dismissing this subject, that 
we have measured Lord John Man- 
ners by a higher standard than that 
afforded by the political materialism 
of the day. We do not even know 
that we should desire to see his ideas 
and proposals transmuted into laws. 
His political mission is to inspire 
others with his moral energy and 
enthusiasm for public virtue. He is 
the living echo of a voice long un- 
heard, but whose warnings have now 
become dreadful facts. He points to 
the future, but with eyes averted 
to the past. That past may have 
been a coarse and vicious reality, of 
which he perceives only a delusive 
representation ; but when we know 
that the sanctions of existing power 
are derived from it, we owe some- 
thing to the man who recalls us to a 
sense of that which was good in the 
system of our forefathers ; of which 
we may say that, if much of it has 
been grossly perverted, so has more 
been inconsiderately discarded. 











A concise and careful account of 
our public schools is still a work 
much wanted in the literary history 
of this country. One would like to 
know how much individual or general 
charity has accomplished in the great 
scheme of national education; the 
means and resources at command; 
the principles in use, and how or in 
what manner one school differs from 
another; for differ they all do, and 
in a way one would hardly look for. 
The subject is generally interesting 
—useful it could not fail to be; and 
if short accounts were subjoined of 
the lives of the several founders and 
of the worthies which each school 
has had the good fortune to put forth, 
the charm of biography might be 
added to the inferior beauties of 
topographical detail, the manners 
and customs of each school, and the 
drier outline of historical events. 
We have schools in this country of 
great and enduring importance,— 
Winchester, Eton, Harrow, and 
Rugby, beyond the limits of the 
metropolis ; and Westminster and St. 
Paul’s, Merchant Tailors’, Christ’s 
Hospital, and the Charter House 
within the limits of the mighty and 
increasing Babel. Several have found 
historians, but none of name; nor 
can we call to mind a single volume 
worthy of the school whose history 
it relates. The volume before us on 
the Charter House is any thing but 
an exception ; it is the work, we are 
wold, of a young man who hopes “ to 
disarm the minute criticism of the 
experienced historian” by a claim 
which we are willing to admit, when 
he states that he is a young Carthu- 
sian, recently set free from the tram- 
mels of his school. His zeal deserves 
commendation ; and if he lacks the 
skill, he has at least the proper am- 
bition of an author. Age will teach 
him to do better, and, growing en- 
amoured with his subject, he may 
hereafter remodel and improve his 
work, and deserve the thanks of a 
larger circle of readers than Sutton’s 
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charity has sent forth from the walls 
of the Chartreux. 

At the upper end of Aldersgate 
Street, without the bar of West 
Smithfield, and therefore without the 
liberties of the City of London, sur- 
rounded with high brick walls, and 
watched like a prison by a keen-eyed 
porter, stands Cuarter Hovse, an 
“hospital, chapel, and schoolhouse,”* 
so called, founded in 1611 by 
Thomas Sutton, of Camps Castle, in 
the county of Cambridge, Esq.; a 
man whose pious prayer deserves to 
be recorded : “ Lord, thou hast given 
me a large and liberal estate, give me 
also a heart to make use thereof.” 
Fuller commends the Chartreux as 
“the masterp'ece of Protestant Eng- 
lish charity ;” and Defoe, in lan- 
guage equally eulogistic, exclaims, 
“ T appeal to Rome and all her boasted 
charities, if any of her cardinalsjever 
came up to near this of a private 
Protestant gentleman ;” and yet we 
are told that Sutton was the Volpone 
of Ben Jonson’s admirable comedy otf 
that name. Aubrey alludes to the 
belief in his collections for Anthony 
& Wood; and Herne refers to it in 
his Domus Carthusiana (8vo. 1677). 
Such was certainly the belief, yet 
Gifford repels it in a manner pecu- 
liarly his own :— 

“Two characters more opposite in 
every respect than those of Sutton and 
Volpone are not to be found in the history 
of mankind. Sutton inherited a large 
estate ; he was one of the greatest traders 
of his time; he had agents in every 
country, and ships on every sea; he had 
contracts, mines, mills, and ploughs; he 
was a naval commissioner, and master of 
the ordnance in the north ; in a word, one 
of the most active characters of an active 
period. Now mark the description of 
Volpone, as given by himself in the 
opening of the play,— 

‘I glory 
More in the cunning purchase of my 
wealth 
Than in the glad possession ; since I gain 
No common way. I use no trade, no 
venture ; : 
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I wound no earth with plough-shares, fat 


no beasts 

To feed the shambles; have no mills for 
iron, 

Oil, corn, or men to grind them into 
powder ; 


I blow no subtle glass, expose no ships 
To threat’nings of the furrow-faced seas ; 
1 turn no monies,’ &c. 


*« Sutton was a meek and pious man, 
Volpone is a daring infidel ; Sutton was 
abstemious, but kind and charitable; 
Volpone is painted as the most selfish 
and unfeeling of voluptuaries,— 


‘ Prepare, 
The music, dances, banquets, all delights ; 
The Turk is not more sensual in his 
pleasure 
Than will Volpone be.’ 


“ Again: Volpone is a creature of un. 
governable lust, a monster of seduction ; 
Sutton was the husband of one wife, to 
whose memory he was so tenderly at- 
tached, that upon her death, which took 
place about two years before the date of 
this piece, he had retired from the world 
to a life of strictness and reserve; he 
was at this time nearly fourscore, and 
bowed down to the grave with sorrows 
for his loss ; while Volpone, in the full 
vigour of manhood, exclaims,— 


* What should I do 
But cocker up my genius, and live free 
To all delights? See,1 am now as fresh, 
As hot, as high, and in as jovial plight, 
As when in that so celebrated scene 
For entertainment of the great Valois, 
I acted young Antinous.’ 


“ In a word, the contrast is so glaring, 
that if the commentators on Shakspeare 
had not afforded us a specimen of what 
ignorance grafted on malevolence could 
do, we should be lost in wonder at the 
obliquity of intellect which could detect 
the slightest resemblance of Sutton in 
the features of Volpone.” 


Here Gifford may be said to play 
the part of an advocate in the cause, 
and not to state the evidence on both 
sides with common impartiality. The 
general resemblance between Sutton 
and Volpone is very great; both had 
large fortunes to leave; and syco- 
phants, who paid court to them in 
expectation of succeeding to their 
property and estates. Sutton’s cha- 
racter (which Gifford has finely de- 
scribed) was wholly unfitted for the 
a purpose. He has drawn a 

folpone of his own, though Sutton 
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may have sat for the broad outlines 
of the character. The munificent 
founder of Charter House is said to 
have befriended Jonson; and Herne 
refers to this in his Life of Sutton. 
“If the poet,” he says, “designed to 
injure the fame of Sutton, he was 
first of all an ungrateful wretch, to 
abuse those hands that afforded 
him bread; for he allowed him a 
constant pension; and secondly, he 
disowned his very handwriting that 
he sent to our founder, in vindication 
of himself in this matter.” Here, 
then, is ample proof that the accusa- 
tion was made in the poet's life-time, 
for Herne, who wrote in 1677, did 
not live too late to be well-informed. 
Gifford, who copies the earlier part 
of the passages in the Domus Car- 
thusiana, in which this occurs, had 
acted with greater fairness in quot- 
ing the entire passage. He omits, 
moreover, to allude to Aubrey’s 
MS. confirmation of the story. 
Tlerne would appear to have seen 
the poet’s vindication of his conduct 
in this matter. We have all of 
us seen Pope's letter to the Duke 
of Chandos, yet Timon’'s Villa 
in the satire is still the Canons of 
Chandos. 

Charter House derives its name 
from a monastery of Carthusian 
monks (the Prior and Convent of the 
House of the Salutation of the Mother 
of God, of the Carthusian order, near 
London), founded in the year 1371 
by Sir Walter Manny, Knight, a 
stranger born, Lord of the town of 
Manny, in the diocese of Cambray, 
and Kuight of the Garter in the 
reign of Edward III. He is fre- 
quently mentioned in Froissart ; and 
his House for Carthusians was founded 
on this occasion. A great pestilence 
entering England in the reign of 
Edward III. began first in Dorset- 
shire, then proceeded into Devon- 
shire, Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, 
and Oxfordshire, and at length came 
to London, from whence it over- 
spread the whole of Engiand; “so 
wasting the people that scarce the 
tenth person of all sorts was left 
alive, and churchyards were not suf- 
ficient to receive the dead, but men 
were forced to choose out certain fields 
for burials.” The devastation in 
London and its neighbourhood was 
very great. In a piece of ground 
(thirteen acres and a rod) which Sir 
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Walter Manny purchased as a place 
of general interment, more than 
50,000 persons (plusquam quinqua- 
ginta millia) were buried in one year. 
This was in 1349; and the said Sir 
Walter Manny, in consideration of 
the number of Christian people bu- 
ried within the enclosure he had 
made, caused first a chapel for offer- 
ings to be built, and subsequently 
(1371), on the site of the church- 
yard, a house for Carthusian monks, 
which has given its name to the mu- 
nificent charity of charitable Thomas 
Sutton; and where, at the dissolu- 
tion of religious houses, a monument 
was to be seen to Sir Walter Manny 
and Margaret his wife. 

The dissolution of the House of 
the Carthusians in London is a chap- 
ter of interest in the history of the 
suppression of the monasteries in this 
country. On the 4th May, 1534, 
the agents of Thomas lord Cromwell 
paid their first visit to the Charter 
House, leaving certain books and 
annotations with the monks of the 
convent, to the effect that they should 
“ see concerning the said matters, and 
thereupon reform themselves aceord- 
ingly.” But the books and anno- 
tations of the agents of the king 
wrought no change in the minds of 
the prior and his brethren. “ They 
be obstinately determined,” says 
Bedyll, writing to Lord Cromwell, 
“ to suffer al extremites rather than 
to alter thair opinion ;” and adding, 
a little further on, “ I suppose it to 
be the wyl of God that, as thair 
religion had a simple begynning, so 
in this realme it shal have a streinge 
ende, procured by thaim selfes and 
by none others.” And the agent, 
Jasper Fylolle, writes to Lord Crom- 
well much in the same terms :— 


“ These Charterhowse monkes wold 
be callyde solytary ; but to the cloyster 
dore therbe above xxiiij keys in the hands 
of xxiiij persons, and hit is lyke in letters, 
unprofytable tales and tydinges, and sum- 
tyme perverse concell commythe and 
goethe by reason therof. Allso to the 
buttrey door there be xij sundrye keys, 
in xij men’s handes, wherin symythe to 
be small husbandrye.” 


The strange end predicted by 
Bedyll was fast approaching: and 
John Howghton, the prior, was forth- 
with committed to the Tower. This 
had its effect. The brethren of the 
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Charter House, on the 29th May, 
1534, signed a certificate of conform- 
ity, “as far as is lawful ;” and on the 
6th June in the same year, acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the king by 
a deed of surrender, sealed with the 
seal of the Salutation, and still pre- 
served among the records of the 
kingdom in the Chapter House at 
Westminster. Howghton, the prior, 
was subsequently tried on a charge 
of speaking too freely of the king's 
proceedings; and on the 4th May, 
1535, was dragged to Tyburn to be 
executed, going to his death as a 
bridegroom to his wedding. His head 
was set on London Bridge, and one 
of his mangled limbs over the gate- 
way of his own convent; the same 
gateway, it is said (a Tudor arch 
surmounted by a kind of dripstone, 
and supported by lions), which is 
still the entrance to the Charter 
House. 

The monastery founded by the 
pious and valiant Sir Walter Manny, 
and thus sternly dissolved, was first 
set apart by King Henry VIII. asa 
place of deposit for his “ hales and 
tents,” 7.e. his “ nets and pavilions.” 
It was afterwards given to Sir Thomas 
Audley, lord-chancellor, and the sub- 
ject of one of Lord Campbell’s minor 
biographies. Audley sold it to Sir 
Edward North, baron North of 
Kirtling, who subsequently parted 
with it to John Dudley, duke of 
Northumberland, on whose execution 
and attainder, in 1553, it again re- 
verted to Lord North by a grant 
from the crown. By deeds of the 
3lst May and 7th June, 1565, and 
in consideration of the sum of 2820). 
Roger, second lord North, sold the 
Charter House near London (such 
was the change of property at this 
time) to Thomas Howard, duke of 
Norfolk, on whose execution and at- 
tainder, in 1572, it again reverted to 
the crown. Queen Elizabeth sub- 
sequently granted it to the duke’s 
second son, Thomas, afterwards earl 
of Suffolk, the munificent founder of 
Audley End, in Essex, and the father 
of Frances countess of Essex, the in- 
famous Countess of Somerset, of the 
Great Oyer of Poisoning, which Mr. 
Amos has recently brought before 
the public in a work remarkable for 
the new light which it throws on a 
dark and still mysterious passage in 
our history. 
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The Earl of Suffolk was rich, but 
his expenses were great, and his new 
buildings and the style he lived in 
more than equal to his means. At 
the suit of Sutton, then an old man 
and undetermined where he should 
erect his college, he was induced 
to part with the Charter House for 
13,000/7.,—a large sum of money in 
those days, equal, at least, to 50,0007. 
in our own. But then Sutton was 
rich and old, and near his grave ; and 
the Earl of Suffolk in want of 
money, and with ample influence at 
court to aid him in the foundation of 
what Lord Bacon calls his érip/e good, 
“an hospital, and school, and main- 
taining of a preacher.” Lord Suf- 
folk’s father purchased the Charter 
House of Roger Lord North, in 1565, 
as we have already seen, for the sum 
of 2500/., or a sixth part of the pur- 
chase-money paid by Sutton to the 
Earl of Suffolk. The money, how- 
ever, was “ paid down in hand” on 
the 9th of May, 1611, before the 
ensealing of the conveyance ; letters 
patent granted to the founder, on the 
221 of the following June, and the 
newly acquired property, assigned 
to the governors of his hospital on 
the Ist of November. On the 12th 
of December in the same year, “ good 
old Thomas Sutton ” died at his house 
at Hackney, leaving, by will, ‘six 
thousand pounds revenue” to main- 
tain “the Hospital of King James, 
founded in Charter House, in the 
county of Middlesex, at the humble 
petition and only costs and charges 
of Thomas Sutton, Esquire ;” for 
such was Sutton’s hospital called at 
the first, and such style, it was agreed 
by the governors, “shall be invio- 
lably observed and expressed in the 
same formal words upon all evidences, 
conveyances, leases, and writings of 
records.” And such “style” is still 
observed; the Charter House of the 
rest of the world is, in leases and 
with lawyers, “ the Hospital of King 
James.” 

It was some time before the hos- 
pital was ready for the reception of 
its inmates. Simon Baxter, the ne- 
phew and heir-at-law of Sutton, laid 
claim to the inheritance of all that 
had been settled on the hospital, and 
endeavoured by force to obtain pos- 
session of the Charter House. But 
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the vigilance of the porter (Richard 
Bird by name, an old and faithful 
servant of Sutton’s) was too great for 
the heir-at-law ; and Baxter, failing 
in his attempt, entered an action of 
trespass against the executors of his 
uncle, and the governors of the hos- 
pital appointed by the patent. The 
great Lord Bacon, then only solicitor- 
general, was one of the counsel for 
Baxter ; and Hubbard, the attorney- 
general, one of the counsel forthe hos- 
pital. The celebrated Sir Edward 
Coke exerted all his legal knowledge 
and interest in obtaining a decree in 
favour of the governors (he was him- 
self a governor); and it is said, in 
a letter in the Sadler Correspond- 
ence, that “he was offered a large 
sum to have betrayed his trust”— 
“but it is well known,” the writer 
adds, ‘ when all the rest of the trus- 
tees drew back, how he stood in the 
gap and confirmed his gift, at which 
King James was not well pleased.” 
This cause, which excited much in- 
terest at the time, was ultimately 
given in favour of the hospital, 
King James accepting a gift of 
10,000/. from the governors “ towards 
the repairs of Berwick Bridge !” 
This decree was pronounced on the 
Ist July, 1613; and “on the Mon- 
day after Michaelmas, being the 3d 
day of October, a.p. 1614, the Cap- 
tain and Gentlemen entered into 
their famous prepared hospital; to 
the glory of God, honour of the 
King’s most Royal Majesty, credit 
of the governors, comfort of them 
appointed to it, and joy of all good 
minds to behold it.” * 

The first governors of “The Hos- 
pital of King James,” were nomin- 
ated by Sutton himself, and were 
then, as now, persons of the highest 
eminence in the State. Let us com- 
pare the first and last lists together. 
Here is Sutton’s list :— 


Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Lord Chancellor. 

Lord High Chancellor. 

Bishop of Ely. 

Bishop of Rochester. 

One of the Justices of the Court of 
Common Pleas, 

King's Attorney-General. 

Dean of St. Paul's. 

One of the Masters in Chancery, 
And six others. 





* Antony Munday. 
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Here is the present list :— 


The Queen. 
The Queen Dowager. 
Prince Albert. 
Arfhbishop of Canterbury. 
Ji ‘«d Chancellor. 
chbishop of York. 
uke of Buccleuch. 
uke of Wellington, 
Sarl of Devon. 
carl of Liverpool. 
‘Earl of Harrowby. 
' Earl Howe. 
Earl of Ripon. 
Viscount Melbourne. 
Bishop of London. 
Lord Lyndhurst. 
Lord John Russell. 
Sir Robert Peel. 
The Master, 


The list, by election, is restricted to 
sixteen. ‘I'he Queen, Prince Albert, 
and the Queen Dowager, are go- 
vernors without election. 

The author of Chronicles of Char- 
ter House has given us a list of the 
masters of the house, but without 
any account of them,—an unpardon- 
able omission in a book of this kind. 
Three on the list deserve especial 
notice. George Garrard, master of 
Charter House between 1637 and 
1650, is the Mr. Garrard of the Cor- 
respondence of the Great Lord Straf- 
Jord, one of the most amusing of 
English writers, and quite a prior 
Mr. Pepys in his own peculiar way. 
Lord Strafford appears to have ex- 
erted his interest with the king in 
obtaining this appointment for his 
gossiping correspondent. The eighth 
on the list is Martin Clifford, master 
of Charter House between 1671 and 
1677. This Martin Clifford had a 
hand in Zhe Rehearsal, and Sprat 
wrote his Life of Cowley in the form 
of a letter to him. He was usually 
called Mat Clifford. The tenth on 
the list is Dr. Thomas Burnet, mas- 
ter of Charter House between 1685 
and 1715, author of Zhe Sacred The- 
ory of the Earth, a work less read 
than it deserves to be; eminently 
wild and speculative, but full of fine 
things; nobly conceived, and nobly 
put forth. His portrait, by Kneller, 
in the master’s apartments at Charter 
Ilouse, is one of the best of Sir God- 
frey’s works; for Kneller at times 
would give full swing to his pencil, 
and represcnt a thinking head with 
character and force. Of the other 
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masters there is little to be told ; nor, 
indeed, any thing of the school-mas- 
ters, unless we admit the Rev. An- 
drew ‘Tooke, for the sake of school- 
boy recollections of his well-known 
work, Tooke’s Pantheon. 

Another remarkable omission in 
the book before us, and quite unac- 
countable in a young Carthusian, is 
the entire absence of any allusion 
whatever to the remarkable men 
educated in Charter House, or the 
aged persons—the Poor Brethren, as 
they are called — who have ended 
their days within the walls of the 
Chartreux. We wish we could have 
supplied a list ; but this could not be 
very well done, if done at all, with- 
out a careful examination of the books 
of the house, which we trust the 
young Carthusian will hereafter think 
worth the trouble of examination, 
should his work ever run into a 
second edition. A few names occur 
to us while we write ; names, indeed, 
of great reputation, and indissolubly 
connected, as we think, with the 
cloisters and chapel, and the walls of 
Charter House. Here Addison and 
Steele were educated, and here com- 
menced that memorable friendship 
between them, for the maintenance 
of which the greater praise was, in 
Johnson's eyes, pre-eminently due to 
Sir Richard Steele. Addison was 
the elder of the two by, it is thought, 
four years, for the period of Stcele’s 
birth is somewhat uncertain. Stecle 
must, therefore, have looked up to 
Addison from the very first. 

From the Charter House Addison 
went to Oxford, and thither, a few 
years later, was followed by Steele; 
and thus the friendship commenced 
at the same school was confirmed at 
the same university. The master in 
Addison's time was a Mr, Erskine, 
and in a part of Steele's the cele- 
brated Dr. Thomas Burnet. 

A better poet than Addison (though 
an inferior writer) was educated at 
the Chartreux. This was Richard 
Crashaw, the poet and saint of Cow- 
ley’s encomium, born at London about 
the year 1615. His father, William 
on was preacher at the Tem- 
ple, and had influence sufficient to 
place his son on the foundation of 
the Charter House, from whence he 
was -lected a scholar of Pembroke 
Hall, 26th of March, 1632. In 1633 
he took his bachelor’s degree ; and 
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in 1634, published anonymously a 
volume of verse, Epigrammata Sacra, 
inscribed to Laney, the master of 
Pembroke. 

In 1635, he prefixed a copy of 
verses to a work of Shelford’s, in 
which certain doctrines are advanced 
inimical to the Established Church, 
and thus gave the first hint of his 
growing inclination to the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

On the 20th of November, 1636, 
he removed to Peter House, of which 
he was made a fellow in 1637. In 
the following year he took his mas- 
ter's degree. Wood mentions his 
taking degrees at Oxford a few years 
later. 

On the 8th of April, 1644, he was 
ejected from his fellowship; and 
leaving Cambridge and the solitudes 
of St. Mary’s Church, where he had 
made “ his nest,” he tells us, ‘* more 
gladly than David's swallow, near 
the house of God,” he retired to 
France, where he acquired the friend- 
ship of Cowley. 

He was living in France in 1646, 
when he published his meditations 
in St. Mary’s, in a volume entitled 
Steps to the Temple. ‘This endeared 
him to Cowley, by whose influence 
he was introduced to the Lord Jer- 
myn, and obtained letters of recom- 
mendation into Italy from Henrietta 
Maria, to whom his religion was not 
unwelcome. At Rome, he became of 
the seguita, or one of the followers of 
Cardinal Palotta; and on quitting 
the service obtained some small ap- 
pointment at Loretto, where he died, 
it is said by some, of fever, by others, 
from poison. The time is not men- 
tioned. He was certainly dead before 
1652. 

Pope has a long letter to Crom- 
well on Crashaw’s genius,— 


“Tt seems,” he says, “ that my late 
mention of Crashaw and my quotation 
fiom him bas moved your curiosity. I 
therefore send you the whole autbor, 
who has held a place among my other 
books of this nature for some years, in 
which time, having read him twice or 
thrice, I find him one of those whose works 
may just deserve reading. * * * This 
author formed himself upon Petrarch, or 
rather upon Marino. His thougkts, one 
may observe, in the main, are pretty, but 
oftentimes far-fetched, and too often 
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strained and stiffened to make them ap- 
pear the greater. To confirm what I 
have said, you need but look into his 
first poem of The Weeper, where the 
2d, 4th, 6th, 14th, @ist stanzas are 
sublimely duli; as the 7th, 8th, 9th, 
16th, 17th, 20th, and 23d stanzas of the 
same copy are softand pleasing. And if 
these last want any thing, itis an easier 
and more unaffected expression. * * * 
1 will just observe,” he adds, ‘ that the 
best pieces of this author are, a paraphrase 
of Psalm XXIII, On Lessius, Epitaph on 
M, Ashton, Wishes to his Supposed Mistress, 
and the Dies Ire.” 


Campbell has said of him, that the 
strength of his thoughts sometimes 
appears in their distortion ; and Cole- 
ridge wrote, “ Who but must regret 
that the gift of selection, and of 
course of rejection, had not been 
bestowed upon this sweet poet in 
some proportion to his power and 
opulence of invention ?” * 

Cowley’s poem on his death con- 
tains an exquisite apology for his 
conversion to the faith of Kome,— 


** Pardon, my Mother-Church, if I con- 
sent 

That angels led him when from thee he 
went; 

For e’en in error sure no danger is, 

When join’d with so much piety as his! 

Ah! mighty God! with shame I speak’t 
and grief,— 

Ah! that our greatest faults were in 
belief! 

And our weak reason were even weaker 
yet, 

Rather than thus our wills too strong 
for it. 

His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets 
might 

Be wrong ; his life, 1’m sure, was in the 
right ; 

And I myself a Catholic will be— 

So far, at least, sweet saint, to pray to 
thee.” 


Crashaw drew with taste and skill, 
and, with Pope and Cowper, may be 
enumerated among the poets who 
united the sister arts of poetry and 
painting. 

Another celebrated Carthusian was 
John Wesley, whose eventful and 
important life is the subject of one of 
Southey’s finest biographies; and 
with this eminent name our recol- 
lection of the celebrated scholars of. 
this house would seem to terminate 


* MS. note. Book of Gems, vol. i. p. 242. 
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Future historians will include our 
friend Mr. Thackeray among the 
ornaments of the Chartreux; and 
justly too, though he has only begun 
of late to give his talents fair play, 
and assume that position in our lite- 
rature unquestionably his due. 

In any future enumeration of the 
scholars of the Charter House, or 
indeed in any account of the so-called 
Hospital of King James, the name of 
Erasmus Dryden should be men- 
tioned, for the sake of exposing the 
untruth of a piece of malevolent 
scandal set afloat by the friends and 
partisans of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
fairly proved to be untrue by the 
facts set forward by Malone, and re- 
cently reproduced by Lord Campbell, 
in his Lives of the Lord Chancellors, 
as a statement deserving of credit. 


“« We now come,” says Lord Camp- 
bell, “ to consider how Shaftesbury com- 
ported himself in the Court of Chancery. 
The general opinion of subsequent times 
has been that, with all bis faults as a 
statesman, he proved a consummate 
judge. I believe that this opinion is 
wholly erroneous, and that it is entirely 
to be ascribed to the celebrated lines in 
praise of his judicial character in Absalom 
and Achitophel,— 


‘Yet fame deserved no enemy can 
grudge, 

The statesman we abhor, but praise the 
judge ; 

In Israel's courts ne’er sat an Abethdin 

With more discerning eyes or hands more 
clean ; 

Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to 
redress, 

Swift of despatch and easy of access. 

Ob, had he been content to serve the 
crown 

With virtues only proper to the gown !’ 


Had Dryden been sincere and honest in 
praising Shaftesbury, his testimony ought 
not to have much weight ; for the great 
poet was, probably, never in the Court of 
Chancery in bis life, and though the first 
of English critics in polite literature, he 
could not have formed a very correct opin- 
ion as to the propriety ofan order or decree 
in equity. But the panegyric was pur- 
chased, and was a mere poetical picture 
drawn from the imagination of the beau 
idéal of a good chancellor. It did not 
appear in the first edition of the poem, 
which, in describing the character of 
Achitophel, contained unmixed invective, 
and represented him as unredeemed from 
his vices by any semblance of virtue. 
Shaftesbury, nevertheless, while the town 
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was ringing with abuse of him, and he 
was universally pointed to as ‘ the false 
Achitophel,’ being a governor of the 
Charter House, sent to Dryden a nomi- 
nation to that establishment for his son, 
which was highly valuable to him, and 
was joyfully accepted. A second edition 
was called for. The bard could not 
soften the political character of the hero 
without utterly destroying the poem, and 
breaking with the court who had paid 
him well for it; but in the fulfilment of 
an implied obligation, he set his wits to 
work to consider what a chancellor should 
be in administering justice, and so pro- 
duced the lines which have induced pos- 
terity to believe that such a chancellor 
was Shaftesbury. King Charles is said 
to have been very indignant when he saw 
the second edition, and to have declared 
that the portrait of Achitophel was so 
disfigured that he no longer recognised 
the original.” 


Such is Lord Campbell's account 
of young Dryden’s appointment to 
the Charter House, and of the poet's 
reason for making an addition to his 
original character of Achitophel in 
his famous satire. But the noble 
author has more to say on the sub- 
ject, and in a note has gained, as he 
thinks, a triumph of some importance 
over Mr. Malone, who took great 
pains to sift the story to the bottom. 
Here is Lord Campbell’s note to the 
passage quoted above,— 


** Malone, in his Life of Dryden, has 


attempted to refute this ste ry, but, in my 
od, 





humble opinion, he has utterly fail 
He has shewn satisfactorily that it could 
only apply to the poet's third son, the two 
elder being educated at Westminster 
School; and he has given a copy of the 
admission of this youth in the following 
words :— 


‘ Feb. 5th, 1682-3. Erasmus Henry 
Dryden admitied for his Majesty (in the 
room of Orlando Bagnall), aged 14 years 
2d of ‘May nert.’ 


*« He reasons, that as the admission did 
not take place in the end of November 
1681, between the two editions of the 
poem, there could be no connexion be- 
tween the poetry and the presentation. 
But, on inquiry, I find that at the Char- 
ter House the admission sometimes does 
not take place till years after the nomi- 
nation. The expression here ‘for his 
Majesty’ may be inaccurate, and if 
accurate may be explained by an ex- 
change of one nomination for another 
(not an unusual practice), to suit the 
ages of the boys; and it is nothing when 
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we consider that the anecdote rests on 
theauthority ofa most respectable lawyer, 
Stringer, the intimate friend and protégé 


of Shaftesbury, who was secretary of 


presentations to him while he was chan- 
cellor, and probably would be the person 
by whom the act would be done ; thes it 
is confirmed by Martyn, who wrote the 
life of the first Lord Shaftesbury under 
the superintendence of his grandson ; 
and that it is repeated in the eulogistic 
life of Lord Shaftesbury in the Biographia 
Britannica, written by Dr. Kippis, who 
is said to have received 500/. from the 
family for the pains he bestowed upon it. 
It has been said that Dryden could not 
have composed The Medai after receiving 
such a favour from Shaftesbury, but this 
is explained by the royal solicitation and 
the one hundred broad pieces.” 


We cannot compliment his lord- 
ship on the discernment exhibited in 
this note, which not only misrepre- 
sents Malone, but is, moreover, a 
mass of foolish absurdity from the 
first to the last. ‘The addition to the 
character (for which the bribe is said 
to have been paid) was made in or 
before December 1681, when the 
second edition of the poem in which 
it was published first appeared. Six 
weeks preceding the publication of 
the poem (6th Oct. 1681), Samuel 
Weaver was admitted “for the Lord 
Shaftesbury ;” and three months 
after the flight of Lord Shaftesbury, 
and fourteen days after his death, 
Erasmus Henry Dryden was “ ad- 
mitted for his Majesty.” The idea 
of supposing for a moment that 
there could be an error in the entry 
is puerile enough. Nor is the idea 
of the exchange much better. No 
boy is admitted into the Charter 
Ilouse above fifteen, or before ten; 
and young Dryden, when admitted, 
was, as the entry shews, nearly four- 
teen. There was then no reason for 
delay. The statement of his lord- 
ship, that the story rests on the au- 
thority of Mr. Stringer, is mere 
assertion. It was first printed in 
Kippis’ unfinished edition of the Biv- 
gruphia Britannica, from the papers 
of either Thomas Stringer, Esq., or 
Benjamin Martyn, but to which of 
these gentlemen we are indebted for 
the anecdote does not very clearly 
appear. 

After the scholars of the Charter 
House, the “ Poor Brethren” of the 
foundation should certainly have en- 
gaged the attention the young Car- 
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thusiaa. The place seems particu- 
larly set apart for age to wander to 
the grave in. It was so in Evelyn's 
time. 


“©1657, April 21.—I also visited the 
Charter-house, formerly belonging to the 
Carthusians, now an old, neate, fresh, so- 
litarie Colledge for decaied gentlemen, 
it has a grove, bowling-greene, garden, 
chapell, and a hall where they eate in 
common.” 


Weare not aware of any pensioners 
of note belonging to this “ old, neate, 
fresh, solitarie Colledge,” before John 
Bagford the antiquary. He was 
originally a shoemaker in Turnstile, 
afterwards a bookseller ; and left be- 
hind him a very large collection of 
materials for the History of Printing, 
subsequently bought by the Earl of 
Oxford, and now a part of the Har- 
leian collection in the British Mu- 
seum. Bagford collected title-pages ! 
and many a book he would appear 
to have stripped of its title to add to 
his collection. He corresponded with 
Strype and Hearne ; and dying in 
debt (5th May, 1716), was buried at 
the expense of the House in the 
ground set apart for the poor bre- 
thren of the foundation. 

Sotheby has given an account of his 
death in a letter to Tom Hearne :— 


«« About seven in the afternoon, Satur- 
day, May 5, by order of the Charter 
House, the servants went with a coffin to 
Islington, thence bore the corpse to his 
chamber, and Monday following (his ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Clifton, a vintner, giv- 
ing four bottles of sack to be drunk at 
his funeral), at five o’clock, evening ser- 
vice, brought into the chapel ; thence at- 
tended by his compeers, six of which 
held the pall, to the public place of in- 
terment, within the precincts of the said 
house.” 


And thus was Bagford buried, and 
with him more learning, united with 
modesty, than usually falls to the 
lot of self-educated antiquaries. 

Another pensioner of note, and the 
first in order of time, who ended his 
days within the walls of the Chart- 
reux, was Elkanah Settle, whose 
epitaph was suggested by Johnson, 
in a few short words,—“ Here lies 
the rival and antagonist of Dryden.” 
The young Carthusian of the Chro- 
nicles before us, has hitched Elkanah 
into a note, containing several ludi- 
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crous mistakes; one especially sur- 
prising, for he informs us that the 
ottice of Poet-Laureate to the City of 
London was purposely created for 
Elkanah by the citizens of London. 
Now, in an author of more years 
and experience this blunder had been 
unpardonable, because the oflice was 
of a much older date, and had been 
held and honoured by Middleton 
and Ben Jonson. Elkanah’s life is 
a tale with a touching moral on the 
history of party and contemporary 
reputations. But no one has hitherto 
thought it worth his while to put 
together the facts that are known 
about his life,—an omission which we 
shall now attempt, in some measure, 
to supply. 

Elkanah Settle, the rival and an- 
tagonist of Dryden, was the son of 
Joseph Settle, of Dunstable, Bed- 
fordshire, where Elkanah was born, 
about the year 1647. At the age of 
eighteen he was entered of Trinity 
College, Oxford, but left the uni- 
versity soon after without taking 
a degree.* Having, says Gildon, 
profligately squandered a fair for- 
tune, he took to poetry for subsist- 
ence, and yerified Butler's versified 
truth :— 


“ Tt is not poetry that makes men poor, 
For few do write that were not so be- 
fore.” 


And in this way Elkanah became 
at once a writer for the stage, where 
rant, rhyme, dance, music and song, 
scene and machine, had usurped the 
place of the legitimate drama. His 
first tragedy, Cambyses King of Per- 
sia (1671), was acted for six succes- 
sive nights; and the success of the 
piece induced the restless, the uncer- 
tain Rochester, whose friendships 
were removable like his pleasures, 
to elevate Elkanah to the rank of a 
rival to Dryden. Settle’s second 
play, Zhe Empress of Morocco 
(1673), was, by Rochester's interest, 
acted at Whitehall, by the ladies of 
the court, before it made its appear- 
ance onthe public stage; and, to add 
additional honours to Settle’s tri- 
umph, the Earl of Mulgrave wrote 
a prologue for the first, and Roches- 
ter himself for the second night of 


* Ath. Ox. by Bliss, vol. iv. p. 684. 
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its representation at court. From 
Whitehall the play was moved to 
the theatre in Dorset Gardens, where 
it was acted for a month together ; 
buoyed jup and preserved iby caprice 
and fashion. What king, courtier, 
and public had alike distinguished, 
the bookseller ventured to make 
more remarkable, and The Empress 
of Morocco was the first play that 
ever was sold in England for two shil- 
lings, and the first that was ever em- 
bellished with sculptures. The title 
merits transcription :—TZhe Empress 
of Morocco. A Tragedy, with Sculp- 
tures. As it is acted at the Duke's 
Theatre. Written by Elkunah Setile, 
Servant tu his Majesty (4to. 1673). 
Nor is the Epistle Dedicatory with- 
out interest, for it contains a happy 
allusion to Dryden’s receipt for a de- 
dication :— 


** The poet,” says Settle, “ picks out a 
person of honour, tells him he has a 
great deal of wit, gives us an account of 
who wrote sense in the last ages, sup- 
posing we cannot be ignorant who writes 
itin this; disputes the nature of verse, 
answers a cavil or two, quibbles upon 
the court, huffs the critics and the works 
done. “lis not to be imagined how far 
a sheet of this goes to make a bookseller 
rich and a poet famous.’’+ 


All th's was galling enough to 
Dryden, who, as poet-laureate and 
the supreme head of poetry, looked 
on Settle, ballooned up as he was by 
the wits of the court, as an antago- 
nist to be destroyed. ‘This was at- 
tempted in a volume of Strictures 
upon the new play, of a very coarse 
and abusive nature, and in which 
Dryden received the assistance of 
two other dramatists, Shadwell and 
Crowne, whose reputations were en- 
dangered by the success of Settle. 
“ I knew, indeed,” says Dryden, 
“that to write against him was to do 
him too great an honour ; but I con- 
sidered Ben Jonson had done it be- 
fore to Dekker.” “ How! Three 
to one!” writes Settle in reply ; “and 
three gentlemen of such disagreeing 
qualitications in one club! The first 
[Dryden], a man that has had wit, 
but is past it ; the second [Shadwell], 
that has it, if he can keep it; and 


+ Swift has said something like this in verse of Dryden's Prefaces. 
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the third [Crowne], that neither has 
nor is like to have it.” 


“When I first saw,” writes Dryden, 
“ The Empress of Morocco, though I found 
it then to be a rhapsody of nonsense, I 
was very well contented to bave let it 
pass, that the reputation of a new au- 
thor might not be wholly damned; but 
that he might be encouraged to make his 
audience some part of amends another 
time. In order to this, I strained a point 
of conscience to cry up some passages of 
the play, which 1 hoped would recom- 
mend it to the liking of the more favour. 
able judges; but the ill report it had 
from those that had seen it at Whitehall, 
had already done its business with judi. 
cious men, It was generally disliked by 
them ; and, but for the help of scenes, 
and habits, and a dancing tree, even the 
Ludgate [Dorset Garden] audience had 
forsaken it.” ....‘* All speak alike, and 
without distinction of character ; that is, 
every one rants, and swaggers, and talks 


*ponsense abundantly. He steals noto- 


riously from his contemporaries, but he 
so alters the property, by disguising his 
theft in ill English and bad applications, 
that he makes the child his own by de- 
forming it. For the Latin and Greek 
authors he had certainly done them the 
same injury he has done the English, 
but that he has the excuse of Aretine 
for not railing against God; he steals 
not from them, because he never knew 
them. In short, he is an animal of a 
most deplored understanding, without 
reading and conversation: his being is 
in a twilight of sense, and some glim. 
mering of thought, which he can never 
fashion either into wit or English. His 
style is boisterous and rough-hewn; his 
thyme incorrigibly lewd, and his mem. 
bers perpetually harsh and ill-sounding. 
That little talent which he has is fancy, 
He sometimes labours with a thought, 
but with the pudder he makes to bring 


it into the world it is commonly still- 
born.” 


There is more in this manner; but 
it is time to quote what Johnson 


says of such personality of abuse in 
criticism :— 


“Such,” writes Johnson, “ was the 
criticism to which the genius of Dryden 
could be reduced between rage and ter- 
Tor; rage with little provocation, and 
terror with little danger. To see the 
brightest minds thus levelled with the 
meanest, may produce some solace to the 
consciousness of weakness, and some 
Mortification tothe pride of wisdom. But 
let i: be remembered, that minds are not 
levelled in their powers but when they 
VOL, XXXV. NO. CCVII. 
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are first levelled in their desires. Dryden 
and Settle had both placed their happi- 
ness in the claps of multitudes.” 


For much of this disquietude Dry- 
den had himself to thank, for he had 
degraded his own genius to suit the 
corrupt taste ofhis age. People had 
been made weary of good sense that 
looked like nonsense, and now they 
endured nonsense which yet looked 
very like sense. But for Dryden a 
Settle had never had a popular 
being, and Settle had the good sense 
to see where his genius lay, and 
bluntly relate in a prologue,— 


“« Plays witbout scene, machine or dance 
—to hit, 
Must make of the defect of show—with 
wit.” 
Prol. to Love and Revenge, 4to. 1675. 


And wanting this wit, Settle took to 
what his genius could well supply, 
for his fancy was airy, and his ear 
excellent. 

The following lines would satisfy 
and satiate the mind ofa general au- 
dience, as much as any rhyming 
scene in the whole of Dryden. They 
were much admired. Muly Hamet’s 
fleet is seen at a distance :— 


‘¢ Great sir, your royal father’s general, 

Prince Muly Hamet’s fleet does home. 
ward sail, 

And in a solemn and triumphant pride 

Their course up the great river Tensift 
guide, 

Whose gilded currents do new glories 
take 

From the reflexion his bright streamers 
make. 

The waves a masque of martial pageants 
yield, 

A flying army on a floating field. 

Order and harmony in each appear, 

Their lofty bulks the fiaming billows 
bear ; 

In state they move and on the waves re- 
bound, 

As if they danced to their own trumpets’ 
sound ;: 

By winds inspired, with lively grace they 
roll, 

As if that breath and motion lent a soul ; 

And with that soul they seem taught 
duty too, 

Their topsails lower’d, their heads with 
reverence bow, 

As if they would their general’s worth 
enbance, 

From him by instinct taught allegiance. 

Whilst the loud cannons echo to the 
shore, 
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Their flaming breaths salute you em- 
peror ; 

From their deep mouths he doves your 
glory sing, 

With thurder and with lightning greets 
his king 

Thus to express his joys, in aloud choir, 

And concert of winged messengers of 
fire, 

He has his tribute sent, and homage 
given, 

As men in incense send up vows to hea- 
ven.” * 


Now this and the stage-direction, 
which Scott has copied, could not 
fail to interest :— 


** Here a company of villains, in am- 
bush, from behind the scenes discharge 
their guns at Muly Hamet; at which 
Muly Hemet, starting and turning, Ha- 
metalhaz, from under his priest’s habit, 
draws a sword and passes at Muly Ha- 
met, which pass is intercepted by Abdel- 
cader. They engage in a very fierce 
fight with the villains, who also draw and 
assist Hametalhaz, and go off several 
ways fighting; after the discharge of 
other guns heard from within, and the 
clashing of swords, enter again Muly 
Hamet, driving in some of the former 
villains, which he kills.” 


But the meteoric flight of Elkanah 
was not long at its highest ; for, as a 
breath had made him, so a breath 
unmade him, and he fell as he rose, 
with equal rapidity. The Earl of 
Rochester, too fidofent and too much 
bent on pleasure to obtain for himself 
the highest distinctions in the litera- 
ture of his time, had malice enough 
in his nature to allow of no fixed 
favourite, and Dryden lowered, Settle 
followed to that abyss of forgetfulness 
to which no kind of intrigue, or art, 
or satire, could level the noble genius 
of Dryden. Settle suppressed, Crowne 
and Otway reigned by turns in his 
stead, till such a time as Rochester 
was weary of so old a gratification, 
or was conversing with Burnet on 
things of greater matter and mo- 
ment. 

The playhouse became for a time 
deserted, by the political contentions 
of the times; in which the authors 
enlisted themselves on Whig or Tory 
interest, with all the malevolence of 
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public and private hatred. Dryden 
published his controversial poems in 
the Tory cause, and Settle and Shad- 
well replied for their Whig associates. 
Wit and satire were on one side, and 
little more than active acrimony and 
scurrility on the other. These con- 
tentions are now only of interest, as 
they throw light on Dryden’s literary 
career. 

Settle, in 1683, found he had en- 
listed himself in the losing cause; 
and, true alone to his own interest, 
he read his recantation :— 


“ About ten years since,” he says, “ I 
writ a play called The Empress of Morocco ; 
and some time after I carried it to His 
Majesty’s Theatre, where, in the height 
of Mr. Hart’s health and excellence, I 
flattered myself with assurance of won- 
derful success from the performance of 
then so able acompany ; but upon former 
treaties with his highness’s servants, they 
made a complaint to their royal master, 
and got the play commanded back again 
to their own playhouse.” t 


Here is the acknowledged source 
of all his hatred to the throne :— 


** For want of a little contribution 
money to defend him from tailors’ bills 
and landlady’s scores,” writes the author 
of Some Remarks upon E, Settle’s Narra- 
tive,t ‘ this audacious butterfly of a 
rhymer has recanted from his former 
writings. But what signifies all this 
from a Bartholomew Fair booth-man !— 
a stroller about the country with farces ? 
Deserted by his patron Roffee, that kept 
the King’s Arms against the Duke's 
Theatre, where he was wont to repeat 
his tragic scenes, by bits and scraps, to 
the scullers in Roffee’s ale-boxes, we 
shall soon have tidings of his drowned 
carcase being taken up at Whitefriars’ 
Stairs by some of his old friends, the 
watermen’s boys!” * * * “ Now 
suppose he should hang himself,” says 
Elliott ; “ and certainly those that are 
his friends ¢an never give him better 
advice than to persuade him to such an 
exit, which will give him the renown of 
making the best tragedy that ever le 
made in his life !’”"§ 


In the second part of Absalom and 
Achitophel, the Doeg of Dryden 1s 
the Settle of poetic history ; and with 
what truth did Dryden prophesy of 








* The triumvirate parodied this passage. The last line is the best :— 


* As men in whispers send loud noise to heaven.” 


t A Narrative. Written by E, Settle. 


¢ Folio + 1683 . 


Folio. London, 1683. 


§ Elliott’s Vindication of Oates, 
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the after-history of his old antagonist, 
Elkanah !— 


“ The height of his ambition is, we know, 

But to be master of a puppet-show : 

On that one stage his works may yet ap- 
pear.” 


And so it was, for work and work- 
man alike appeared there :— 


’ 


“He once,” says Oldys, writing of 
Settle, ‘‘ managed the pageant at the burn- 
ing of a famous pope ; and was at length 
employed in making the machinery at 
Bartholomew Fair, where, in his old age, 
he acted in the droll of St. George for 
England, in a dragon of green leather of 
his own invention : *—~ 


‘Though long my party built on me their 
hopes, 

For writing pamphlets and for roasting 
popes ; 

Yet, lo! in me what authors have to 
brag on, 

Reduced at last to hiss in my own 
dragon.’”—The Dunciad. 


And Young, like Pope, has related 
in verse the same sad story. 


“ Whatever,” says Sheils, “ was the 
success of his poetry, he was the best 
contriver of machinery in England ; and 
for many years of the latter part of his 
life received an aunual salary from Mrs. 
Minns, and her daughter, Mrs. Leigh, 
for writing drolls for Bartholomew and 
Southwark Fairs, with proper decorations, 
which were generally so contrived, that 
they exceeded those of their opponents 
in the same profession.’’+ 


A Whig in one year, a Tory in 
the next, no one will be surprised to 
hear of Settle’s writing a libel on 
Lord William Russell and a pane- 
gyric on Judge Jeffries. A hireling 
mercenary Swiss in rhyme, he was 
reduced, in the latter part of a long 
life, to support himself by an un- 
common expedient. He had a stand- 
ing elegy and epithalamium, of which 
only the first and last were leaves 
varied occasionally, and the inter- 
mediate pages were, by general terms, 
left applicable alike to every charac- 
ter. When any marriage became 
known, Settle ran to the bridegroom 
with his epithalamium ; and when he 


heard of any death, ran to the heir 
with his elegy { 
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To relate the minute events of 
Settle’s life, would be but a tiresome 
and unthankful task; no one has 
thought his works worth the care of 
collecting, or his story of interest 
beyond what told of Dryden. 
That he quarrelled with Shadwell is 
worth the mentioning; and that one 
attacked in the postscript to a play, 
and the other replied in a preface. 
Nor should it be forgotten, that he 
was for long the City poet; an ap- 
pointment which had been held by 
Ben Jonson and Quarles, and ended 
in Elkanah. His office was to com- 
pose yearly ‘panegyrics upon the 
lord-mayors, and verses to be spoken 
in the annual pageants. He became - 
at last the butt of every wit; and 
Pope, when a boy of fourteen, vented 
upon him his skill in satiric verse. 
His end is, indeed, a tragic one —a 
sad realisation of the revolutions in 
fame. “At last,” says Oldys, “ whe- 
ther for his services or his poetry, 
he was admitted into the Charter 
Heuse, and maintained there as one 
of the decayed gentlemen.” He died 
in the Chartreux on the 12th Feb. 
1723-4, and was buried in the ground 
set apart for the interment of the 
pensioners of the house.§ In stature 
he was tall, with red face and short 
black hair. 


The City poet, too, was there, 
In a black satin cap and his own hair.” 
Orway, The Poct’s Complaint. 


And the writer of the Letter in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1745, con- 
taining several curious reminiscences 
of our Charles the Second’s poets, 
adds, of Dryden's antagonist, “ Mas- 
ter Elkanah Settle, the City poet, 
I knew, with his short-cut band and 
satin cap.” 

A third inmate of the Chartreux, 
and the last we can call to recollec- 
tion, is Isaac de Groot, by several 
descents the nephew of Hugo Gro- 
tius. He was admitted on the pre- 
sentation of Cornwallis, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and at the earnest 
intercession of Dr. Johnson, who 
wrote several letters to the librarian 
at Lambeth in behalf of his old ac- 


* MS. Notes in Langbane: Malone’s Dryden, vol. ii. p. 264; and Notes in the 
early editions of The Dunciad. 


t Cibber’s Lives, vol. iii. p. 353 ; and Nichols’ Lit. Anec. vol. i. p. 41, &c. (edit, 


1812). 


t The Idler, No. 12. 


§ The North Briton for 19th Feb, 1724, quoted in Nichols’ JU, vol. i. p. 44. 
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quaintance,—“ A painter,” he calls 
him, “ who never rose higher than 
to get his own immediate living.” 
The charity of the governors could 
scarcely have been given to an in- 
dividual who deserved it by descent 
more than did Isaac de Groot. “ His 
claim,” says Johnson, “ was one to 
which no scholar could refuse at- 
tention.” Nor are the claims of 
literature unrecognised by the go- 
vernors of the present day. Here 
Cornelius Webbe is passing the re- 
mainder of his days in ease and suf- 
ficiency ; and here, in the solitudes 
of the Chartreux, old Mr. Major, the 
bookseller, whose editions of Walton 
and Walpole have endeared him to 
a wide circle of admirers, sits and 
enjoys his favourite authors free from 
the anxieties of his younger years. 
‘Then, in the words of some Sternhold 
cf the establishment,— 


Then blessed be the memory 
Of good old Thomas Sutton, 
Who gave us lodging, learning, and 
He gave us beef and mutton. 


There is a good deal to see at Char- 
ter House. Some monastic remains, 
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the ante-chapel, the south wall of 
the chapel, and the west wall of the 
o hall; parts of old Howard 

ouse; the great staircase; the go- 
vernor’s room, with its chimney- 
piece and ceiling, and ornamental 
mpeter's and part of the great hall, 
with the initials T. N.,— Thomas 
Howard, duke of Norfolk. Then there 
is Sutton’s tomb, the work of old 
Nicholas Stone, and a capital speci- 
men of a James the First monu- 
ment. Then in the Master's Lodge 
are several excellent portraits : — 
the Founder, engraved by Vertue for 
Bearcroft’s book ; Charles II.; Vil- 
liers, second duke of Buckingham ; 
Duke of Monmouth ; Ear] of Shaftes- 
bury; William, earl of Craven; 
Sheldon, archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Izaac Walton’s good old Morley, 
bishop of Winchester; Sheffield, 
duke of Buckingham; Talbot, duke 
of Shrewsbury ; John, lord Somers ; 
Spencer Compton, earl of Wii:ming- 
ton ; Gibson, bishop of London; and 
that fine portrait before alluded to of 
Dr. Thomas Burnet, the most emi- 
nent master of “ the Hospital of King 
James.” 


INVITATION TO SPRING. 


Haste, gentle Fairy in the mantle green ! 
And o’er our island scene, 
Spread the bright promise of thy genial birth ; 
Haste, and with magic wand, 
And flower-scattering hand, 
Thaw the cold bosom of the frozen earth. 


Haste from Ausonian bowers, 
And, crown’d with virgin flowers, 
Uniock the treasures of the sleeping year ; 
And with dew-dropping hands 
Forge the strong iron bands, 
Which bind old Winter on his icy bier. 


For should the tyrant rude 


His giant forin intrude, 

Breathing o'er evening's hour his chilly sigh ; 
Alas! whac blasts of death, 
From that cold icy breath, 

Would bid thy vernal flowrets quickly die. 


Soon shall each tiny gem 
In thy sweet diadem 
Peep from earth's bosom to the laughing sky ; 
The snowdrops, lily pale, 
Sweet violets of the dale, 
And drooping cowslip with the sunbright eye. 





Invitation to Spring. 


Now freed from shroud of snow 
The gliding streamlets flow, 
With silver murmurings to the distant sea; 
And the broad river's breast, 
No more by storms opprest, 
Gleams forth in proud and pure tranquillity. 


See! through the forest aisles, 
The glancing sunlight smiles, 
And, mid its alleys dim, 
The warbling choir upraise 
A loud descant of praise 
To Nature’s God, their free thanksgiving hymn. 


And, oh! need it be told 
What flow’rs of hope unfold 
Beneath thy balmy influence, gentle Spring ? 
What whisp’rings, soft and low, 
From lovers’ lips shall flow, 
Where lilac bow’rs their dainty shadows fling ? 


What plighted vows shall rise, 
While through the twilight skies 
The “ young May-moon” pours forth her holy light ; 
When young hearts, free from care, 
Breathe forth the trustful prayer, 
That future springs may find their hopes as bright ? 


And when Sol’s fervid glow 
Shall place on Summer’s brow 
Her gorgeous coronet of fruits and flow'rs, 
Fond memory shall retrace 
Thy pure and virgin grace, 
And mourn, sweet Spring! thy pleasant vanish'd hours. 


H. B. K. 


Twickenham, 
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MINUTIZ LITERARIZA. 


No. 


(1.) Iw the large and attractive list 
of books schemed, as he called it, by 
Johnson, and presented by him to 
Langton, was one to which he gave 
the title of Minutie Literurie; 
Miscellaneous Reflections, Criticisms, 
Emendations, Notes. We took the 
idea of such a miscellany from the 
Adversaria, or commonplaces of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
of which specimens were furnished 
by Turnebus in 1564, and by Mu- 
retus, whose varieties were classed 
by Ruhnken with the chiselings 
of Phidias. The miscellaneous re- 
marks of our own ingenious and 
intemperate Jortin give a good idea 
of these early collections, of which 
the Scaligerana are the most inter- 
esting examples, having some of the 
life and freshness of Boswell. The 
importance of such aids to reflection 
has, in all times and seasons of learn- 
ing, been generally felt. Selden and 
Bacon recur to the memory. Pope 
and Swift, during a country sojourn, 
determined to make a gathering of 
accidental thoughts, and Ruffhead 
notices some fruits of the project. 
A writer of modern times, whose 
very defects were original, advised a 
friend always to have one book open 
for pointed, philosophical, or fanciful 
articles; and another for striking 
passages — golden threads, to be 
wrought into the texture of the com- 
position. In this way the extrava- 
gant saying of Ruhnken may con- 
tain a certain truth. Thoughts and 
images, struck off in the ardour of 
happy creative moments, are the clay 
models of the sculptor, waiting a 
costlier material and a life-giving 
breath. D Israeli brings together 
some illustrative instances from the 
lives of painters. Domenichino de- 
clared that he was continually paint- 
ing the picture within himself; and 
Da Vinci carried little books in his 
girdle, that he might transfer to the 
page every outline or sketch that 
caught his eye or fancy. So with 
De Hooge, of one of whose pictures 


I. 


Constable observed, “ How completely 
has he overcome art, and trampled 
it underfoot, and yet how full of art 
it is!” We would not have these 
adversaria or minutie to consist 
chiefly, or in an exclusive sense, of 
notices or excerpts of other minds ; 
no, they must be personal impressions. 
Each page ought to be a glass to 
reflect the scene, the object, or the 
spectator ; and then, in all situations, 
something worthy of notice would 
arise. The mirror will never be 
without an image while the sunshine 
of the mind falls over it. Yet John- 
son wrote to Boswell,— I am now 
returned from the annual ramble 
into the midland counties. Having 
seen nothing that I had not seen be- 
fore, I have nothing to relate. Time 
has left that part of the island few 
antiquities, and commerce has left 
the people no singularities.” Here 
was wisdom shut out at one door. 
Ought this to have been? Surely 
not. The truth was, Fleet Street 
intercepted the sun, and no ray fell 
upon the glass; otherwise, there is 
no such thing as destitution in life 
and nature, still or moving. A grey 
battlement, an ivied tower, an old 
abbey-window, the glimmering ruins 
of a church, the wall-flower smiling 
over the battlements of a mouldering 
castle, nay, the blossom from orchard- 
trees ruffled by birds, the shadows 
darkening meadows or corn-fields, 
the moon shining down into sedgy 
— the point of light —like the 

ead of one of Apollo’s arrows—just 
piercing the thick screen of the wood, 
and tinging the leayes,—each and all 
of these is able to cail forth a long 
train of delicious images, thoughts, 
hopes, and meditations. With re- 
gard to the last een to use 
a grand word, Gilpin has a charming 
remark. He calls it a star among 
the leaves; and says that many 
painters, and especially Rubens, have 
been fond of introducing the radiant 
spot into their landscapes, though 
without much effect, while in poetic 
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scenery it comes in happily. Cole- 
ridge furnishes a good example.* 

A thoughtful man, who should 

ass a rich autumn noon and evening 
in the woods, might be expected to 
bring home some vivid and forcible 
illustrations of human life, its joys 
and sorrows; even from the various 
effects of sunlight upon the trunks 
of trees. I will give a few specimens 
of the manner of gilding external by 
internal scenery, from the works of a 
remarkable thinker :— 


** (560) Sheep crowding for shade 
round an old leafless stump. It cannot 
shade themnow. Analogy: a man fallen 
from his prosperity and power, cannot 
patronise now. None will seek him now 
but thesimple. (562) Blackthorn shews 
its blossoms before the leaves, Analogy: 
seusibilities developed before reason is 
sufficiently expanded to protect them. 
(564) After looking a good while on 
the glaring side of the view, my eye does 
not nicely distinguish these modest beau- 
ties in the shade. Analogy: a man, 
whose feelings and habits are formed in 
splendid and fashionable life, has no 
relish for the charms of retirement, or of 
secluded, affectionate society. (370) An 
old stump of an oak, with a few young 
shoots on its almost bare top. Analogy: 
youthful follies growing on old age, (372) 
A still frost amid a most barren heath, 
shining resplendently in the morning 
sunshine, Analogy: talents accompa- 
nied with moral barrenness ; i.e. indolence 
or depravity. (405) Lantern in a dark 
night—interesting appearance of the te- 
nebrious glimmer it throws on the nearest 
shrubs and trees, and of the thick dark. 
ness that seems to lurk and frown close 
behind. (448) How gloomy that range 
of lamps looks (at some distance along 
the border of a common), how dark it is 
all around them! Yes, like the lights 
that are disclosed to us from the other 
world, which simply tell us, that there, 
in the solemn distance, where they burn, 
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encircled with darkness, that world is, 
but shed no light on the region.” 


Now this “moralising” a tree, a 
fountain, a ray of moonlight, is to 
my taste very delightful and im- 
proving, — nay, restorative. It is 
educating Nature into a physician, 
and pouring into her crystal cup the 
rich wine of Paradise. Another 
advantage connected with it is the 
withdrawal, which it implies and re- 
quires, from noise, diversion, and 
imitation. Men of inferior minds 
almost become great under the in- 
fluence. Look at Hazlitt, in a lonely 
house on Salisbury Plain. “TI re- 
collect,” observes a writer who pro- 
fesses to have known him, “ his 
remarking on the solemn and un- 
defined impression of romantic plea- 
sure, he felt in watching here and 
there a cottage-light after night- 
fall;” and the sensation experienced 
in — some village on the bor- 
ders of that dreary plain, as the 
lights diminished, and the rustle of 
the autumnal leaf was faintly and 
distantly heard. Now it seems to 
me that the want of this insulation 
of mind and fancy, this compulsory 
task imposed on the intellect of work- 
ing out discoveries, was one of the 
weaknesses of Southey. Solitude, 
indeed, he had, but it was a solitude 
of books. Arnold visited him at 
Keswick in 1836, and in allusion to 
his altered appearance remarked to 
a friend,—“ He reads as he walks, 
which [ told him I would not ven- 
ture to do, though so much younger 
than he was; it is so constant a strain, 
that I do not wonder that his hair is 
grey.” Delightful as he is, how 
much more so might he have be- 
come! It is curious to notice how 
little the man appears in his gorgeous 


* «« The sun peeps through the close thick leaves ; 
See, dearest Ellen, see! 
’T is in the leaves a little sun, 
No bigger than your e’e; 


A tiny sun, and it has got 

A perfect glory too ; 
Ten thousand threads and hairs of light, 
Make up a glory gay and bright 

Round that small orb, so blue.’ 


And then they argued of those rays, 
What colour they might be ; 

Says this, ‘ they’re mostly green ;’ says that, 
‘ They ‘re amber-like to me.’” 
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and illuminated poetry, which so 
fully realised the prophetic intimation 
of Goldsmith, when speaking of Col- 
lins, that the “ description of Asiatic 
magnificence and manners is a sub- 
ject capable of producing a great 
variety of poetical imagery.” When 
Goldsmith wrote, a “subject” truly 
“unattempted,” but now produced 
with all the splendour of which it is 
susceptible. It is, however, from 
the pen of Southey that we are pro- 
bably to receive the richest Adver- 
saria, or Minutie Literaria, in the 
language ; confining the collection to 
excerpts from rare books and pre- 
parations for future use, in his multi- 
plicity of compositions. Curiosity 
may well be awakened by the pro- 
mise and hope of beholding the en- 
chanter among the instruments of his 
magical operations ; Rubens with his 
medals, or Rembrandt with his rusty 
armour and grotesque furniture. 

I shall look for the appearance of 
Southey’s commonplace books with 
strong interest. For what is more 
pleasing than to be led into the still 
gardens of imagery, or the twilight 
caves of ancient imagination and wis- 
dom, where choice flowers grew and 
pearls were buried; especially when 
the hand that guides us is the same 
that gathered both? The acutest 
eye is frequently at fault in the pur- 
suit of an author iuto his conceal- 
ment.* In the deep snow of the 
classics the broad footprint indicates 
the track, but slight resemblances do 
not establish identity; and Goldsmith 
displayed invention, not criticism, 
when he discovered the original of 
the moonshine collars, belonging to 
Queen Mab’s team, in Virgil’s de- 
scription of the thunderbolts forged 
by the Cyclops. Sometimes, though 
the coincidence of thought or diction 
be lively and surprising, the more 
recent author may have had no ac- 
quaintance with his predecessor. 


Minutie Literarie. 
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We have astriking instance in a 
celebrated passage, where Dryden 
speaks of Shakspeare’s want of book- 
learning, and its compensation by in- 
tellectual light; “all the images of 
nature were still present to him, and 
he drew them, not laboriously but 
luckily ; when he describes anything, 
you more than see it, you feel it too. 
Those who accuse him to have wanted 
learning, give him the greater com- 
mendation ; he was naturally learned ; 
he needed not the spectacles of books 
to read Nature; he looked inwards 
and found her there.” t+ The spec- 
tacles of books is a singularly happy 
expression, but the thought had al- 
ready been uttered by a most re- 
markable writer, from whose reli- 
gious prose it must be confessed, that 
Dryden was not very likely to bor- 
row. I speak of Donne, who, in one 
of his admirable discourses, wrote :— 
“What one thing do we know per- 
fectly! whether we consider arts or 
sciences, the servant knows but ac- 
cording to the proportion of his 
master's knowledge in that science: 
young men mend not their sight by 
using old men’s spectacles; and yet 
we look upon nature but with Aris- 
totle’s spectacles, and upon the body 
of man but with Galen’s, and upon 
the frame of the world but with 
Ptolemy's spectacles.” This is one of 
the passages (it occurs, I think, in 
his eightieth sermon), which the 
reader will find to illustrate Pope's 
picturesque line,— 


‘*A lengthen’d thought that gleams 
through many a page.” 


Let me fill my page with two 
other resemblances not uninterest- 
ing to poetical annotators. I know 
not whether Southey has noticed 
either in his edition of Cowper, as 
the work is not at the moment within 
reach. One applies to the famous 
clerk, spectacle-bestrid, and chant- 


* The mention of Southey induces me to point out the beauty and grace with 
which he raises a common thought to dignity. These qualities will become conspi- 


cuous by shewing how the same sentiment is treated by another person. 


Thus Con- 


stable, in reference to the melancholy life of Wilson the painter, observed,—‘ Think 


of his fall, think of his magnificence. 
than in prosperity.” 


But the mind loses its dignity less in adversity 
Now, hear Southey :—‘ Happy were it for us all, if we could 
bear a prosperous lot, as well and as wisely as we endure an adverse fortune. 


The 


reason wherefore it is not so, 1 take to be, that the disposition which in the one case 
hardens into pride, in the other is refined into fortitude; and the cares that eat the 
heart, are less injurious to our spiritual nature than those which inflate and corrupt 


” 


+ Works: Malone, vol. i. part ii. p. 99. 
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ing anne with an organ more na- 
tural than ecclesiastical. The lines 
of Pope are found in the second 
book of his dunce-epic, where the 
most distinguished representatives of 
the race are assembled for high deeds 
of dulness, and a general burst of 
harmony swells on the ear,— 


“ Such as from labouring lungs th’ en- 
thusiast blows, 
High sound attempered to the vocal nose.” 


Perhaps the happiest allusion to 
the nasal expression of sectarian 
intolerance and stupidity, is found 
in Butler's description of some Puri- 
tans at Christmas, who 


“ Quarrel with mince-pies, and disparage 

Their best and dearest friend, plum-por- 
ridge, 

Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme custard through the nose.” 


It is curious that this kind of sa- 
tiric allusion should be traced up to 
the very commencement of our 
poetry. ‘Thus Chaucer’s Nun has 
the true accent of the conventicle,— 


** Ful wel she sang the service, 
Entuned in hire nose ful swetely.” 


The other resemblance of Cowper 
is to a passage in Walton’s Angier 
(chap. v.) noticed, or unnoticed by 
his editors, I cannot say. The poet 
dcscribes a shower smoking along the 
distant field. So Walton: “ Look how 
it begins to rain! and by the clouds, 


if I mistake not, we shall presently 
have a smoking shower ; and, there- 
fore, sit close, this sycamore-tree will 
shelter us.” Take one more from 
an author whom Cowper loved— 
Young. In a celebrated line that 
powertul writer had described the 
most recent doings of men as being 
already with the years beyond the 
jlood. But Addison had said the 
same thing a long time before in 
The Spectator,— 


“ Tf our past actions reproach us, they 
cannot be atoned for by our own severe 
reflections so effectually as by a contrary 
behaviour. If they are praiseworthy, 
the memory of them is of vo use but to 
act suitably to them. ‘Thus a good pre- 
sent behaviour is an implicit repentance 
for any miscarriage in what is past ; but 
present slackness will not make up for 
past activity. Time has swallowed up what 
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our contemporaries did yesterday, as irre- 
vocably as it has the actions of the ante- 
diluvians.” 


(2.) When Reynolds was painting 
a portrait of Beattie, he placed a large 
mirror before him that the poet might 
see every stroke of the pencil, but he 
did not allow him to lock at the 
varnishing. Watching thé fire out 
the other night, and while the flakes 
of snow kept hissing down the hot 
chimney, the thought occurred to 
me, what a charming essay Addison 
might have written under the short 
and simple name of “ varnisu.” In 
literature and in life, quite as much 
as in pictures, it is the varnish that 
gives the glow, the richness, and the 
splendour. The features, intellectual 
or moral, are heightened. A lustre 
and bloom are recognised beyond 
nature and truth. It must be con- 
fessed that a similar reaction and 
change follow in both. In the pic- 
ture, the solid colour absorbs the 
glazing, or the action of light and 
air causes the brilliancy of the tints 
to decline and fade. In literary or 
personal portraitures, the lightness 
of panegyric or imagination in like 
manner melts into a cold and greyer 
tone. One of Bolingbroke’s travel- 
ling anecdotes affords a lively illus- 
tration. He once saw a procession 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the image 
of Charlemagne was carried on the 
shoulders of a man, hidden by the 
long robe of the imperial saint. When 
the spectator followed the bearer into 
the vestry, he beheld him slip out 
from the drapery, while the gigantic 
figure dwindled into an image of the 
ordinary size, and was set by among 
the other lumber. Here was the true 
varnish of superstition. Bolingbroke 
himself was an example of the histori- 
cal or biographical varnish. When the 
illustrious Chatham, in early youth, 
called on him at Battersea, he found 
him pedantic, fretful, and quarreling 
with his wife. The philosopher had 
tumbled out of the gilt frame. So 
again in ancient times, and with 
greater names. Plutarch tells us that 
Cato, when supper was ended, would 
snatch up a leathern thong and 
scourge a servant who had waited ill, 
or sent up a dish badly-cooked. The 
patriot could die for his country ; but 
who could endure the martyrdom of 
a cutlet done too much on one side ? 
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Lucian was only rubbing off a coat 
of varnish when he laughed at the 
Cynic, whose bag was inspected for 
scraps of bread or old rags, but was 
found to contain a lot of dice, a 
box of perfumes, and a picture of 
Aspasia. His misanthropy was no- 
thing but a coarse glazing, to conceal 
the rich and unctuous licentiousness 
underneath. 

Sometimes a particular antipathy, 
with regard to composition or 
taste, is discovered to be an inge- 
nious method of hiding a defi- 
ciency in a particular quality. We 
have a striking exemplification, pre- 
viously unnoticed, in the author of 
Essays on Decision of Character. 
One of his clever papers is devoted 
to prove the imprudence of render- 
ing religion unpleasing to educated 
people, by too distinctive a tinge of 
scriptural expression. The argument 
is so happy, that the reader is led to 
receive it as the genuine effusion and 
conviction of the writer's feeling and 
judgment. But how stands the case ? 
Why, one of his early correspond- 
ents lets us into the secret. He had 
been accusing his friend of being 
either unwilling or ashamed to quote 
and apply the phraseology of the 
Bible. Hear the defence. “ No 
charge was ever more unjust. I ac- 
knowledge the defect ; but the rea- 
son of it is, a memory which I can 
never trust to attempt verbal cita- 
tion from any book, unless I have 
time for recollection, or have the 
ae written before me.” Thus 
ve gives us a clever and sparkling 
essay, merely by way of varnish for 


Burke. 


“ Tt is now sixteen or seventeen years 
since I saw the Queen of France at 
Versailles, and surely never lighted on 
this orb, which she hardly seemed to 
touch, a more delightful vision. I saw 
her just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere she just 
began to move in, glittering like the 
morning star, full of life, and splendour, 
and joy.” 


This is the varnish of history. 
(3.) I have made some, as 1 hope, 
interesting callections relating to the 
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a bad memory. Perhaps, if literary 
history were carefully inspected, it 
would supply many additional ex- 
amples. Next to this, the uncon- 
scious varnish is the most remark- 
able. Thus Johnson, after passing 
some time in the company of Beau- 
clcrk, who had been unusually en- 
tertaining, as soon as he got Boswell 
and Reynolds into the carriage, broke 
into the exclamation :—“ There is in 
Beauclerk a predominance over the 
company that one does not like.” A 
predominance! As if a lion were to 
write in large letters over the tiger’s 
den— No roaring allowed in this 
cage!” If Boswell had not given 
his book, what a character of meek- 
ness, urbanity, and yielding timidity, 
might have been established for John- 
son from this incidental complaint! 
But the strong colour of the journal- 
ist hasabsorbed the varnish. ‘The pre- 
sence of this glazing is noticed in all 
the pictures of a warm and poetic 
fancy. Authors, and especially poets, 
are supposed to live in Faéry-land. 
What image does a young lady 
in Sloane Street form of that tune- 
ful song-writer, from whose roman- 
tic page she learns Italian? How 
does Metastasio appear to her ena- 
moured eye? Not, surely, as he did 
bodily to Swinburne, who met him 
at Vienna, “a little, old, sheepish- 
looking, peaked-face abbate, with a 
curled wig.” Or, again, who would 
identify the same traveller's portrait 
of the charming Queen of France 
with the chivalrous eulogy of Burke? 
Look at them as they hang side by 
side — 


Swinburne. 


“The king’s brothers play whist, the 
queen plays trictrac in a window, but 
she is continually staring about, talking 
and laughing. Her voice is not musical, 
her size of the fullest ; she is very fat, and 
her features begin to be strongly marked.” 


natural history of Greek and Latin, 
as well as of modern poets, which 
will find a place in future pages of 
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these Minutiea ; I will now only notice 
one peculiarity in an animal very 
familiar to poetical pencils, and 
sketched with singular force by our 
own Thomson : I allude to the dear,— 


“ There through the piny forest self- 
absorpt, 

Rough tenant of these shades, the shape- 
less bear, 

With dangling ice all horrid, stalks for- 
lorn, 

Slow paced. ® ° * - 

He makes his bed beneath th’ inclement 
drift, 
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And with stern patience scorning weak 
complaint, 
Hardens his heart against assailing want.” 


This fierce animal is said to be 
very susceptible of sudden alarm; 
one in Russia ruptured a blood- 
vessel through being startled. An 
anecdote related by Kohl would seem 
to indicate superstition, if not moral 
feeling, in bears. A lady at St. Pe- 
tersburg assured him, that as she 
was reading in her garden a bear 
appeared, but retreated with great 
trepidation on a volume of George 
Sand being hurled at its head! 


M. A. 
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GERALDINE FITSMAURICE,. 


FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A RETIRED BARRISTER. 


Tue commencement of the legal ca- 
reer to which I was destined took 
place at an eventful period, for I was 
called to the Irish bar in 1799. it 
was an auspicious year for the pro- 
fession, though not for Ireland; the 
recent insurrection had put the 
mighty machinery of the law in mo- 
tion, and from the attorney-general 
(may his soul rest in peace after the 
labours of that year!) down to the 
functionary whom a British peer ele- 
gantly styled “ the concluder of jus- 
tice,” turnkeys and informers in- 
cluded, all its members were in full 
employment. Yet amid the harvests 
so rapidly gathered I found myself 
alone, —briefiess, rather limited in 
ways and means, and witiout a friend 
in the Irish metropolis. 

It was under these circumstances 
that, in returning to my solitary 
lodging through the most crowded 
part of Capel Street, I one evening 
chanced to encounter my old school- 
fellow, Eugene Desmond. 

We had seen each other last 
equipped with satchels, and grievously 
afflicted with Horace; but fifteen 
years had passed over us since then, 
and it was almost marvellous that 
Eugene recognised me. 

Though schoolfellows, we had not 
been companions, nor rivals cither, 
for our pursuits were different: he 
led the classes, whilst I led the frolics ; 
he was boasted of by the master, and 
I distinguished among the pupils of 
Dr. Sullivan's classical seminary in 
the once warlike but now deserted 
town—I might have said village—of 
Carrickfergus. 

Time and chance had made us 
strangers, and left but little resem- 
blance between the thoughtless boy 
and the briefless barrister; but, in 
spite of increased stature and harden- 
ing manhood, the remarkable beauty 
of his large but finely moulkied figure, 
and the expression of mingled gen- 
tleness and thought that dwelt in the 
broad white forehead and deep grey 
eyes, at once unsealed the book of 
my remembrance, as he grasped my 
hand, inquiring, in the old school- 
day tones—how years had deepened 
them !—“ Connelly, have you forgot- 
ten me?” 


“ No, no, Desmond,” said I, for 
the man’s words went to my heart, 
then in the dearth of friendship, 
“you are not one to be easily for- 
gotten ;” but before the speech 
was finished he had drawn my arm 
within his, and we walked on with 
mutual inquiries and explanations, in 
the course of which I discovered that 
the fortunes of our boyhood were in 
some degree reversed. 

Eugene had been the youngest 
son of a Catholic family, rich only in 
numbers, and possessing no other re- 
source than their uncle the bishop, 
and a rough, ill-cultivated farm, the 
meanest remnant of a once noble 
property, of which they kept a tra- 
ditional remembrance long after it 
had melted from their hold, under 
the united operation of the penal 
code and their predecessors’ extrava- 
gance. 

That the circumstances of my birth 
were more fortunate, may be eeu 
by the fact that my father was a 
Protestant gentleman and a magis- 
trate ; but after all this, and a Trinity 
degree, I was without occupation, 
whilst he, who had refused to become 
a priest, thereby mortally offending, 
not only his uncle the bishop but 
the whole family, and they were 
nineteen strong, had made his way to 
Dublin, and by means of the know- 
ledge acquired when I was leading 
insurrectionary movements against 
the constitutional authority of Dr. 
Sullivan, was now the principal usher 
in one of the best academies of the 
city. Eugene did not mention it, 
but I afterwards learned that his 
abilities were considered the chief 
support of the seminary, whose re- 
putation was at that period higher 
than that of any preparatory esta- 
blishment in Ireland; and that he 
had achieved a somewhat perilous 
distinction, being generally regarded 
as the author of sundry political 
articles which had made the round 
of the liberal papers, and were no 
less remarkable for their truth and 
talent than for an elevation of tone, 
which rose alike above party pre- 
judice and government influence, but 
was sufficient to draw upon the writer 
the ominous observation of the Castle. 
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My pride, of which there was al- 
ways a considerable stock on hand, 
would not allow Desmond to under- 
stand the peculiar difficulties of ny 
position, but I now believe he sus- 
pected them, for many and earnest 
were his invitations to spend that 
evening with him, and his hopes to 
see me often; it was all the usher 
could do, and as his domicile lay 
right ip our track—by the way, being 
situated in a more fashionable part 
of the town than mine—I at last 
agreed to accompany him. 

We had just entered what Eugene 
called his “bachelor quarters,” and 
he was ringing for dinner, when a 
much louder peal from the door-bell 
drowned the attempt. We heard 
Mr. Desmond inquired for, and the 
next moment two handsome and very 
respectably dressed youths, whom a 
maiden aunt would have designated 
“boys,” bounded into the room, ex- 
claiming,— 

“ Oh, Mr. Desmond, how glad we 
are to find you at home! ‘There’s 
going to be a party at our house. 
First we got the Dalys, who were to 
come some evening; then Miss Fits- 
maurice and her uncle came, and all 
our cousins from Castle Shindy. 
Mother has remembered that it’s our 
birthday, and father says he could 
collect a party; so do dress and 
come, for we have promised not to 
go home without you.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, boys!” 
said Eugene ; “but you see,” he con- 
tinued, glancing at me, “I have the 
pleasure of a friend’s company myself 
this evening.” 

I had hitherto escaped the notice of 
the young inviters, and sat mentally 
contrasting their conduct with my 
own old feelings towards Dr. Sulli- 
van; nor was it without some con- 
fusion of face that they made the 
discovery of my presence. But their 
hospitable intentions were not to be 
foiled. 

“The gentleman will come too,” 
cried both, in a breath ; “ won't you, 
sir? Our family will be very happy 
to see any friend of Mr. Desmond.” 

In short, Mr. Desmond they were 
determined to have. I was now 
quite as much pressed, and the nego- 
tiations were finally concluded by 
each taking his several way for the 
purpose of making the necessary 
toilet arrangements; whilst the young 
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gentlemen resolutely took their seats 
in Desmond’s parlour to await our 
return, in accordance with their oft- 
repeated promise of not going home 
without us. 

Whether from his conversational 
talents or the amiability of his man- 
ners I cannot now say, but Eugene 
Desmond was what is called a gene- 
ral favourite in society, being ad- 
mitted, or rather courted, by the best 
company in Dublin; and at that pe- 
riod the city had something to boast. 

The house to which I accompanied 
him was that of Mr. Dillon, a gen- 
tleman of some importance in the 
mercantile world, whose twin sons 
and only children now escorted us to 
the mansion, and were among the 
number of Eugene’s pupils. 

I found Mr. Dillon a shrewd, good- 
humoured man, prosperous in the 
world, and prudent withal, but more 
liberal in politics than he cared to 
shew, considering that the fields and 
scaffolds of Ireland still reeked with 
the traces of the recent rebellion. 

Mrs. Dillon was a pretty, lively 
little woman, extremely fond of her 
boys, and of Mr. Desmond for being 
kind to them; and from both I re- 
ceived what might be properly termed 
“an Irish welcome ” on his account. 

The company, like most hastily 
collected parties, was composed of 
rather heterogeneous materials; of 
which, at this distance of time, I can 
only remember that the cousins from 
Castle Shindy formed a considerable 
part. ‘There was a formidable array 
of young, or, at least, single ladies, 
in the newest dresses of the season; 
and a tolerable supply of gentlemen 
from all the learned professions, in- 
cluding Mr. Fitsmaurice, a stern, 
aristocratic lawyer, who then occu- 
pied a judicial office under govern- 
ment, in which he acquired a noto- 
riety for unvarying and inflexible 
justice, not always merited by the 
functionaries of his day. 

He was accompanied by his niece, 
and if I have not included her among 
the ladies of our party, it is because 
she was one of those few remarkable 
persons who have a separate existence 
in memory distinct from the class to 
which they happen to belong. Yet 
Geraldine Fitsmaurice was not beau- 
tiful in the ordinary sense of the 
term; her features were far from 
regular, and her figure would have 
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been diminutive but for an appear- 
ance of height which must have 
arisen from unusual slenderness. She 
had a fair complexion, but it seemed 
too pale for health ; long dark hair, 
and a countenance so sweet, and yet 
so intelligent, that the eye rested 
upon it involuntarily, forgetful of 
more faultless faces. 

Yet there was a fire in the eye at 
times, and a compression of the thin 
lip, which told of great but silent 
energy ; and a depth of character, 
which might be guessed at though 
never fathomed. She was said to 
be twenty-five, but looked much 
younger ; had been brought up in a 
remote western county, but for some 
years conducted her uncle’s domestic 
administration in a style which left 
him nothing to regret in remaining a 
bachelor. 

Under her sway his house had be- 
come one of the gayest in Dublin, 
and she was known to be the life and 
soul of every party, as I found her 
of ours, possessing an unbounded flow 
of spirits and a brilliant wit, which 
my friend Desmond only could ap- 
proach ; and though the lady gene- 
rally distanced him, their occasional 
encounters, as Mrs. Dillon remarked, 
“kept us all alive,” and seemed to 
afford considerable entertainment to 
themselves. 

It was in the midst of one of them, 
and just as the now assembled com- 
pany were marshalled for the dining- 
room, that a pair arrived for whom 
our host had waited, though not very 
patiently, for the last half-hour. 
They consisted of a sombre-looking 
dowager, remarkable for her high- 
church piety and love of cards, which 
latter she was in the habit of de- 
claring were “ great helps to Christian 
resignation under the many trials of 
life ;” and a converted priest, who 
was now preaching Protestantism, 
under her peculiar patronage, in one 
of the chapels of ease—N.B. The 
lady was rich and childless, and I 
heard the reverend gentleman intro- 
duced as Dr. Donovan ; but in spite 
of the change produced by time, cir- 
cumstances, and, it might be, disguise, 
his voice had a tone that was familiar 
to my ear as that of my early though 
little-beloved teacher, Dr. Sullivan. 

Often in the course of that gay 
but eventful evening did I take pri- 
vate opportunities of examining the 
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man whose distant bow Desmond and 
myself had returned like the veriest 
strangers, and my friend, at least, was 
without suspicion. ‘True, there was 
an increase in the rotundity of his 
figure; and an expression of most 
sanctimonious hypocrisy had been 
added to the stupid gravity of his 
face; black hair and whiskers had 
taken the place of the original red ; 
but the voice, which had so frequently 
awoke my childish terror and inter- 
rupted my boyish sports, was not to 
be mistaken; and before the cloth 
was removed, I felt convinced that 
the converted priest was no other 
than Dr. Sullivan. 

During dinner he spoke little, and 
seemed to pay even less attention to 
all that passed around him, like one 
whose mind was either benumbed or 
abstracted ; and when the wine began 
to circulate freely and the gentlemen 
were left to themselves, I could not 
help speculating on the deadening 
power of anes when the old man, 
who had always manifested a striking 
partiality for strong waters, gradually 
began to nod, first to one side, then 
to the other, and eventually dropped 
asleep, with his head bowed upon the 
table, about the conclusion of the 
first bottle. 

We had reached that point at which 
the then perilous, but all-engrossing, 
subject of politics became the order 
of the day. Wine had warmed our 
hearts, and, in the security supposed 
to exist “ under the rose,” public men 
and measures were discussed after a 
free and easy fashion; for Mr. Fits- 
maurice had already left us, and the 
company were Liberals to a man, 
with the exception of his reverence, 
whose politics were by this time 
known or cared for only in the land 
ofdreams. Mr. Dillon had forgotten 
his habitual prudence, and entered 
into conversation with Desmond, who 
seemed to know his ground, and re- 
joice in the opportunity of denounc- 
ing injustice in high places. 

I had caught fire from some of his 
remarks, which called up recollections 
of recent and not easily forgotten 
scenes of government vengeance, and 
was expressing my own feelings, per- 
haps, with more of the fervour of 

outh than sound judgment might 
ave warranted, when my words were 
arrested by a low voice whispering in 
my ear, “ Haye a care of what you 
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say, sir; that chap forninst you pre- 
tinds he’s sleepin’ for no good !” and, 
glancing behind, I saw Mr. Dillon's 
old butler moving slowly from my 
chair. 

None but myself had heard the 
warning, and instinctively I fixed my 
eyes on Dr. Donovan. He still ap- 
peared to be in profound sleep ; but, 
on closer observation, I could per- 
ceive that the butler was correct, for 
his eyes were alert and glancing from 
one speaker to another through the 
fingers that coveredthem. For some 
minutes I was puzzled. It was said 
my former teacher had been intended 
in his youth for the Catholic church, 
but some breach of discipline had 
raised a barrier in his way, and he 
had turned to the usual resource of 
school-keeping. What had been his 
after-vocations I never knew, but it 
was evident that he had now more 
employment on hands than that of 
his clerical character. 

It was my first introduction to the 
system of espionage, then so terribly 
prevalent, and, combined with sundry 
recollections of his school-day per- 
formances, it suggested an association 
of ideas regarding Dr. Donovan and 
my pocket-pistols, but that work was 
destined for another hand; and, in 
the meantime, I found some difficulty 
in communicating the intimation to 
the rest of the company, so as not to 
attract the attention of the would-be 
slumberer, who still snored on most 
industriously, while he watched our 
every motion from between his 
fingers. 

Desmond was the first to under- 
stand my signs, but he talked on with 
a boldness that surprised me. On 
the rest they told with different 
effects ; some became suddenly silent, 
others endeavoured to qualify their 
former speeches, and Mr. Dillon pro- 
posed to rejoin the ladies, 

We accordingly adjourned to the 
drawing-room, and were shortly fol- 
lowed by the doctor, whom I heard 
the butler rousing with the observa- 
tion, “ God help them that has great 
head-work! shure it’s no wonther 
that sleep overtakes thim in the best 
ofcompany.” But that siesta seemed 
to have recruited the reverend gen- 
tleman’s powers of conversation, for 
he now prosed away incessantly, and 
grew particularly attentive to Des- 
mond, who rather encouraged his 
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advances; yet I felt relieved when 
the company broke up at an earlier 
hour than usual, the doctor and his 
pious patroness remaining to the very 
last. 

On our way home, Desmond and I 
conversed much of the evening’s dis- 
covery. I had been struck with my 
friend’s fearless manner when it was 
made, but my astonishment was still 
greater to find that he regarded the 
soi-disant convert as a bloodhound on 
his track, and seemed to believe him- 
self a marked man, who must fall, 
sooner or later, into some of the 
snares which surrounded him. 

Though our opinions were similar 
I did not dream how far he was 
compromised, but, from that even- 
ing, our intimacy increased, and, 
through his influence, I obtained a 

retty general introduction to Dub- 
fin society. 

There I had frequent opportunities 
of meeting Miss Fitsmaurice and her 
uncle, and soon discovered that the 
former was more than admired by 
my friend, yet my progress in their 
acquaintance was more swift and sure 
than his. The old barrister was too 
good a Tory to appear over-friendly 
with one who, amiable and clever as 
he might be, was regarded as little 
better than a rebel at the Castle ; and 
Geraldine never seemed to be aware 
of his existence, except as an assistant 
to brighten up some dull party. 

I did not wonder at this; for, 
though neither a belle nor a coquette, 
terms by the way which are often 
synonymous, the lady was believed to 
have many admirers, and some whose 
station and prospects were far in ad- 
vance of Desmond's; but, for aught 
that I could see, they had all the 
consolation of remaining as undis- 
tinguished by her attention as my- 
self; and, readers, in all humility, 
there was some discrepancy between 
me and Julius Cesar: for though “ I 
came and saw,” I did not “ conquer.” 

Dr. Donovan I very seldom en- 
countered, though he still continued 
to preach, and the dowager to pa- 
tronise him; yet a suspicious whisper 
had gone forth from Mr. Dillon’s 
dining-room, and the doctor did not 
now often dine out; yet, amid the 
daily increase of associates and ac- 
quaintances, growing popularity with 
the ladics,—oh, how magnified it was 
in letters to country friends! — and 
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the special favour of Mr. Fitsmaurice 
bestowed on me, for the sake of the 
“3 charitably believe he 

new no other divinity,—one shadow 
still remained, for I was yet briefless, 
but destined not to remain so, though 
my first employment camein a strange 
and very unexpected way. 

About a month after my introduc- 
tion, half the city and all Merrion 
Square were set in motion by a ball 
at the house of Mr. Fitsmaurice. 
It was given in honour of a distin- 
guished relative, who stood still higher 
than himself in the legal department, 
and had lately augmented his honours 
by winning an English and a titled 
bride. 

Balls have grown quiet affairs in 
Dublin since. But this was a dash- 
ing transaction; for Miss Fitsmaurice 
had a penchant for splendour, and 
she was generally known to have a 
casting voice in such matters: but its 
principal charm in my recollection is, 
that | was invited. 

The toilet of a young gentleman 
determined to shine on the smallest 
possible expenditure is apt to be a 
tedious process; it was, therefore, 


late when I made my way through 
the crowd of carriages without and 
the company within, to do my devoirs 
before the hostess of the evening. 
Geraldine had chosen a capital 
position, and was even magnificently 
dressed ; by the a she was always 


dressed well, though in a style con- 
sidered too rich and grave for her 
youthful appearance. But I was not 
alone in my lateness, for at the same 
moment the lion and (with all de- 
ference, ladies) the lioness of the 
night advanced to make their com- 
pliments, and all eyes were turned on 
Mr. Copeland and Lady Sarah. 

Her ladyship was, in manners and 
appearance, rather an every-day- 
looking person, with a few diamonds 
and a trifle of London starch, which 
contrasted not much to her advantage 
with thedistinguished air and superior 
tone of Geraldine Fitsmaurice; but 
her fortune was said to have been 
20,000/. 

Mr. Copeland was a tall, fine-look- 
ing man, whose face told of prudence 
that could thread its way through 
the byways of political intrigue or 
worldly interest with a step which 
no impulse could hurry and no 
scruple retard. Moreover, he had 
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been born and educated in Scotland; 
but the steadiest step at times will 
lose its balance ; and though on the 
sober side of thirty, the flourishing 
of Mr. Copeland’s bridal days was not 
yet over, of which he gave us an 
instance by pulling out his pocket- 
handkerchief rather “ rampagiously” 
(pardon the Irishism), and I saw a 
small note, which came with it un- 
perceived by the gentleman, drop at 
Geraldine’s feet; the next moment 
that small foot was upon it, and 
nearer and nearer the lady drew the 
prize under her sheltering garments. 
As she sunk gracefully into her seat, 
and hoped that “ Lady Sarah would 
be able to enjoy herself even in the 
wilderness which Dublin society must 
present to one who had left St. 
James's,” her fan dropped, of course 
accidentally, as she spoke, and 
before I had time (now, readers, 
my gallantry was never suspected), 
Geraldine had picked it up herself, 
with the remark that she was 
learning to act her own cavalier by 
way of preparation for a tour in the 
north, which her uncle intended to 
make next season ; but the note was 
taken up between her fingers and its 
scarce whiter ivory. 

That was the merriest ball we had 
in Dublin for many a day. The 
habitual hauteur of our host appeared 
to melt away under the genial in- 
fluence of the hour; good spirits and 
good humour— by the by, a visitant 
whose absence is not rare in ball- 
rooms—lit up every face; only I 
thought Mr. Copeland seemed to 
have missed something as he took 
his place in the first set; and for the 
rest of the night he looked, to my 
imagination, like the old man of 
Modena, “on search of what he 
could not find.” But the assembly 
was brilliant with beauty, and wit, 
and fashion. Never had Geraldine 
appeared to such advantage in doing 
the honours of her uncle’s house ; 
and, in the flow of her mirth, my 
thoughts reverted to Desmond. 

Recent shadows had fallen on our 
friendship. Eugene was still kind 
when we met, but there were times 
when he seemed to wish I should not 
visit him. I had been answered with 
“not at home” by his confidential 
servant, and these were sufficient 
causes to conclude my calls ; besides, 
being conscious of haying given him 
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no offence, I felt a kind of smothered 
wrath at such ceremonious cutting. 
He was not at the ball—a circum- 
stance which rather surprised me, as 
the invitations were general ; and I 
mentally discussed it while helping 
myself to a glass of negus at one of 
the side-tables, when a gentleman 
stepped up, with “ By the by, Con- 
nelly, your friend Desmond is not 
here to-night.” 

I turned, and saw it was Jackson, 
a gay, dissipated ‘Trinity student, ge- 
nerally liked on account of his liber- 
ality, with either purse or news, in 
both which he abounded, having a 
rich uncle ond a peculiar knack of 
inquiring after every body’s business 
but his own. 

“Tt was handsome of old Fits- 
maurice to invite him in spite of po- 
litics,” he continued; “the apology 
said he was indisposed, but, between 
ourselves, Connelly, sick or in health, 
he is not a safe acquaintance for any 
young man who wishes to go no far- 
ther than the outside of a gaol.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said I, 
iqued at his words, but curious to 
earn their full meaning. 

“ Possibly not,” said Jackson, low- 
ering his tone; “ but there is a whis- 
E that some of those poor devils of 

Jnited Irishmen and French agents 
are now intriguing in town, and 
Desmond’s domicile is mentioned as 
the scene of their meetings.” 

Jackson was seldom misinformed, 
and my own forbidden visits flashed 
across my mind as he spoke. Yet I 
tried to oak down the idea, protest- 
ing it amused me to think of a man 
of Desmond's sense running such 
risks for a political chimera. 

“ All’s well that ends well,” dryly 
remarked Jackson; “but it must 
have been a serious illness that kept 
him from Miss Fitsmaurice’s resid- 
ence. However, that is an illustra- 
tion of love's labour lost, for, in my 
opinion, madam is too proud to put 
up with a mere boy-grinder, though 
her own prospects were not once so 
good.” 

I was aware that the lady had dis- 
couraged his very marked attentions, 
and a word to Mr. Jackson was suf- 

ficient to bring forth all he knew. 

“Her mother was a sister of old 
Fitsmaurice, who made a love-match 
with a sort of poor scholar intended 
for a Catholic priest. I think his 
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name was Sullivan, and a sad bar- 
gain she had of him, for he turned 
out a drunkard, and the girl died 
early, disowned by all her family but 
one maiden aunt, who took their child 
when Sullivan left the country, and 
brought her up as Miss Geraldine 
Fitsmaurice. They say she left her 
nothing but a first-rate education 
and the affection of her uncle, who 
liked the girl from her infancy. 
What fortune follows some people! 
But here’s my favourite waltz!” and 
off went Jackson. 

I had danced, upon my persuasion, 
with two of the finest women in the 
room, who were delighted with my 
attentions, till the one was engaged 
by a lieutenant of engineers, and the 
other by a cornet of dragoons; yet, 
in spite of bright eyes, rapid waltzes, 
and champaigne, Jackson’s words 
came back upon my mind. Had 
Desmond really plunged so deeply in 
a desperate cause ?— had sickness 
fallen upon him, or was some secret 
misfortunes, which the world might 
not know, pressing on the man who 
had befriended me when I was a 
stranger ? 

These suspicions went and came 
till pride and anger gave way to a 
restless desire to see my friend im- 
mediately, and learn how things were 
going with him. It was still long 
till the supper, the merriment was at 
its height, though I could not see 
Geraldine ; but nobody would miss 
me, and Desmond's residence was 
near; so out I stepped, with a mut- 
tered quotation from Cicero, touch- 
ing the duties of friendship, on my 
tongue, and an inward resolution to 
return as soon as possible. 

The house in which Eugene had 
fixed his quarters had two entrances ; 
one, the door of honour, was from a 
fashionable street, and the other from 
a long alley, which opened into a 
lane communicating with Merrion 
Square. The latter was my nearest 
way, and, besides, it afforded me the 
benefit of a quiet entrance in my ball 
costume, and, owing to local causes, 
mud was not to be apprehended. 

The night was frosty, but dull and 
heavy, with a mist that reminded me 
of Shakspeare’s “blanket of the 
dark.” A single lamp burned at the 
entrance of the passage, but the light 
grew faint in the gloom of its length. 
Yet, as Ladvyanced, there was a sound 
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of voices before me, as if coming from 
Desmond's door. I never was in- 
clined to eavesdropping, but my step 
grew involuntarily lighter, and there 
came a low whisper, but the voice 
was familiar to my ear, though its 
tone grew terribly deep in the dark- 
ness. 

“ You are betrayed, Desmond; Dr. 
Donovan, instead of being a French 
agent, is a government informer, and 
one of your meeting is in league with 
him. Read this note, which Cope- 
land dropped not an hour ago; 
burn it when you have read it, dis- 
miss the meeting, and leave Dublin 


to-night for France—for France if 


you can, and all the good fortune 
that I have missed go with you. 
Desmond, do you know me?” 

“Well, well,” almost gasped Eu- 
gene; “but, Miss Fitsmaurice, why 
have you done this for me ?” 

“Mr. Eugene!-—-Mr. Eugene, 
dear!” said the voice of the old ser- 
vant from within, “there’s a gentle- 
man axin for you.” 

“Good night,” said the first 
speaker; but I heard a step coming 
up the alley, and instinctively turned 
up a narrow stone staircase, which 
wound into one of the old houses, just 
as a low figure, apparently wrapped 
in a large dark mantle, emerged into 
the faint light, and then perceiving 
the new comer, stepped suddenly 
back to avoid him, but it was too 
late. Isawthe man rush forward— 
there was a scuffle in the dark, and 
then a voice, which my childhood 
had feared too often ever to forget, 
said,—* This way—this way! I will 
see your face. Ha! Miss Fitsmau- 
rice! I have followed you to some 
purpose! Do you come to mect 
with rebels?” 

I thought something flashed across 
the passsage like the gleam of steel, 
than came a rustle of garments, a low 
deep moan, and a heavy fall; but the 
next instant the small figure shot 
past me, and I was alone in the dark- 
ness, 

Readers, call it cowardice, inhu- 
manity, or what you will, I gave no 
alarm—the act would have involved 
too much; but I turned up, by the 
light of that solitary lamp, from the 
ground where he had fallen forward, 
with the cross-hilt of a long two- 
edged dagger protruding from his 
left side, the still crafty, though 
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death-stamped face, of Dr. Sullivan ; 
and the next quarter of an hour found 
me entering the ball-room, where 
the first object that met my sight 
was Geraldine Fitsmaurice, in all 
the splendour of dress and jewellery, 
waltzing with a tall and remarkably 
handsome stranger, whom Mr. Cope- 
land had taken a relation’s privilege 
to introduce to the company a little 
before, as his newly-arrived friend, 
the younger son of Lord Glenallen, 
the residue of whose titles might be 
found in the Scotch Peerage. 

I felt my eyes wandering to the 
lady’s hands, but they were as white 
as ever below the diamond bracelets. 
Her wit was still as sparkling, nay, 
her smile was still as sweet, as she 
replied to the gallant speeches of her 
partner, who certainly was a good 
specimen of northern aristocracy. 
But her eye had a glance of keen 
and terrible expectation as it turned 
to the opening door, that seemed to 
resemble “the fearful looking-for 
of judgment.” On went the susic, 
the dance, and the flirtations, but 
just as Lord Glenallen’s son was con- 
ducting Miss Fitzmaurice to supper, 
followed by the whole assembly, an 
alarm of “murder” rose from the 
street, and a body was borne past by 
the night patrol, followed by a con- 
fused crowd, which even at that late 
hour poured from all the lanes and 
alleys of the neighbourhood. 

Of course many of the gentlemen 
sallied forth to collect intelligence, 
and soon returned with a report that 
Dr. Donovan, the converted priest, 
had been murdered, some said by 
the United Irishmen, and others by 
the agents of government, while a 
thousand vague rumours of secret 
plots and contemplated insurrections 
filled the city with panic and dismay, 
in the midst of which the company 
broke up, and the only composed 
countenance I saw among them was 
that of Geraldine Fitsmaurice. 

She took leave of her uncle's 
guests, though their parting compli- 
ments were somewhat hurried, with 
the same ease and grace that bade 
them welcome, and the only observa- 
tion which the night's events elicited 
from her was that she “ trusted go- 
vernment would take move efficient 
means to ensure public safety.” 

So I left old Fitsmaurice congra- 
tulating himself on the fact that his 
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niece had too strong a mind for the 
fears of ordinary ladies. 

The inquest of the following day 
was carried on in a spirit of most 
rigorous investigation, and great 
was the public astonishment when a 
man, who appeared to have been ap- 
prehended near the spot for the oc- 
casion, swore positively that he had 
heard Eugene Desmond express a 
great dislike towards the deceased, 
and refused to allow him to become 
a member of a secret society held at 
his lodgings, though the doctor pre- 
tended to be an agent from France, 
and employed himself, who was a 
member, to take notes of their trea- 
sonable meetings. A party of mili- 
tary was despatched on this informa- 
tion to seize Desmond and his papers, 
but after the most minute search and 
inquiry, to the manifest disappoint- 
ment of the authorities, neither Des- 
mond nor his papers could be found 
--his old servant too was gone; 
and the coroner’s jury, all well- 
chosen creatures, considering Eu- 
gene’s flight as a corroboration of the 
informer’s oath, and all the guilt 
which it imputed, delivered a verdict 
of “ Wilful murder” against him. 
A warrant was immediately issued for 
his apprehension, and three days after 
he was arrested at Cork, when about 
to take his passage for America. 

I Jost no time in hastening to my 
friend’s prison, to offer him my legal 
services, and consult over the facts of 
the case, of which I, at least, had 
gained such a terrible certainty. 
Desmond was still composed and 
calm, but the gentle countenance 
had grown more sadly grave. Yet 
some dark conviction of the full 
truth had reached him, and when I 
hinted my knowledge of the trans- 
action, he grasped me by the arm 
convulsively, and demanded, with a 
look of ghastly terror, “Were you 
in the alley that night ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “coming to visit 
you.” 

“Then, if you would have my 
blessing in this world or the next, 
hever mention, never remember what 
you heard or saw there. Let the 
aw take its course; circumstances 
are strong against me; but if I am 
executed, it has been the fate of 
many a better man.” 

I could not dispute his request as 
the case stood: independent of the 
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difficulty of bringing home the proof, 
there were considerations regarding 
the real criminal, and the fact that I 
must be the only convicting witness, 
would have made me keep the secret 
at almost any hazard but that of 
Desmond's life. 

There was, therefore, no resource 
but the common defences of law. All 
that prudence and legal knowledge 
could do was done to strengthen Eu- 
gene’s cause: the first counsellors 
were retained, and the most respect- 
able witnesses summoned ; but still 
I felt that circumstantial evidence 
weighed heavily against my friend. 

I had just been summing it up in 
my mind when I chanced to meet 
Geraldine, for the first time since the 
ball, at the house of a mutual ac- 
quaintance: her dress and manner 
were as gay as ever, but the few in- 
tervening days had made sad ravages 
in the thin, fair face, which looked 
as if it had been overwrought for 
years. As she entered, a group of 
morning visitors were conversing on 
the affair, which then formed the 
theme of general conversation ; and 
one old lady raised her voice with 
the declaration, “ That she would 
never believe Desmond could be 
guilty.” This was, indeed, the most 
common impression—his previous 
high character, and the well-known 
hostility of government, were pre- 
vailing arguments for him. 

“It is hard to say, madam, who 
the law may find guilty,” said Ge- 
raldine, with a degree of even philo- 
sophic composure ; “ but, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, Mr. Desmond was a 
passenger on the Cork mail on the 
morning of the very day in which 
that awful crime was committed. 
Don’t you remember it, Julia?” she 
continued, addressing herself to a 
lately-come-out belle, with whom 
she was intimate on,account of her 
high connexions,— “don’t you re- 
member the gentleman who bowed 
so politely to me when we were 
shopping ?” 

Miss Julia was probably never 
annoyed with any remembrance be- 
yond that of her own face and the 
Co new fashion, so she hesitated a 
moment, then complained that her 
memory was very treacherous; and 
finally, when assured by Miss Fits- 
maurice, that “She must recollect 
the gentleman, he looked so much 
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struck with Miss Julia in her new 
hat,” she grew quite certain on the 
subject, and much more earnest than 
even Geraldine, who now whispered 
to the old dowager, “ How simple I 
have been to make that statement 
before Mr. Connelly—they certainly 
will summon me; but to save the 
life of an innocent man one would 
go further than a court of justice.” 

What I thought on the occasion 
need not be related: false as it was, 
the alibi might be found; and the 
oaths of two such respectable wit- 
nesses would be sufficient to acquit 
Desmond. 

Of course I left the house, only to 
have the summonses served. All the 
legal gentlemen engaged were de- 
lighted at the circumstance. Miss 
Fitsmaurice was found correct and 
distinct in her statement: it was cer- 
tainly well arranged ; and Miss Julia, 
after having got over her fears of 
appearing before a crowded court, in 
consideration of how much she would 
be admired, supported her evidence 
pretty clearly touching the gentle- 
= who was struck with the new 

at. 

Seldom have I seen a court more 
crowded, or a trial which excited 
greater interest, even in those days of 
legal spectacles. Copeland was there, 
looking rather dissatisfied ; old Fits- 
maurice, stately and stiff for justice ; 
and Jackson, anxious to find what he 
called “ the bottom of the business.” 
The crown lawyers and their wit- 
nesses seemed determined to obtain a 
conviction ; and the evidence, though 
brief, appeared conclusive against 
Desmond. When the case for the 
prosecution closed, a counsellor, dis- 
tinguished for his cross- examining 
powers, opened the defence ; and, ho- 
nour to his memory, he succeeded in 
“ bothering” the informer : but when 
our principal witness was called up, I 
felt my hope begin to waver. She cast 
one long look down into the criminal 
dock, where Desmond was standing 
all unchanged, but looking a little 
worn, then took the book and swore. 
She knew it was direct perjury, but 
the woman's eye never quailed nor 
quivered ; and no cross-examination 
—though, to do the gentlemen on the 
opposite side justice, they wished to 
do their best—could shake or alter 
her evidence in one tittle : it was a 
triumphant alibi. She had seen Des- 
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mond as a passenger on the Cork 
mail, on the morning of the day in 
which the murder was committed, 
and it was evident he had never re- 
turned to Dublin till he entered it as 
a prisoner. 

The guard and driver of the mail, 
who were also summoned, corrobo- 
rated her statement. Poor fellows, 
I fear that their anxiety to defeat an 
informer went beyond their love of 
truth on the occasion, but they swore 
“to the best of their knowledge.” 

Miss Julia’s evidence was not quite 
so satisfactory; the poor soul did 
not know she was perjuring herself: 
but the new hat, and the gentleman 
who was struck with her, had equally 
found place in her memory ; and the 
very vacuity of her mind saved her 
a world of questions more easy to 
propose than answer. 

Though so much better supplied, 
my friend had requested me to ad- 
dress the jury for the last time in 
the defence; and believe it, readers, 
I did so with all my heart. Dwell- 
ing long and strongly on the charac- 
ter of Desmond's principal accuser, 
with all the moral beauties of his 
class, if I did steal a trifle or two 
from Curran, let the cause excuse it ; 
and then lingering—God forgive me! 
—over the undoubted respectability, 
amiable disinterestedness, and moral 
and mental worth of our principal 
witnesses, with a power that went 
home to the hearts of the jury ; and 
after the judge’s rather long-winded 
charge, corrected by an hour's re- 
tirement, they delivered a verdict of 
most honourable acquittal. 

It was received with thunders of 
applause, and Desmond was literally 
cheered home to his residence that 
day: but the consequences of the 
murder were not yet over; his con- 
finement had been but short, but the 
typhus fever was in the prison. | 
had remarked that Eugene looked 
pale on the day of his trial, and 
called on the following morning ; 
but the old servant, who, by the by, 
had returned with his master, and 
swore most lustily, as he expressed 
it, “that they were in Cork all the 
time,” met me with tears in his eyes, 
and the intelligence that Eugene was 
delirious: the progress of the disease 
was rapid, and, in spite of the best 
medical attendance, my friend sunk 
daily. I had learned to loye and 
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esteem him more since his misfor- 
tune shewed me the real value of 
the man; and sat watching by his bed 
one long night while the old nurse 
slept. His delirium still continued : 
he never spoke of the murder, but 
often of Geraldine ; and still in terms 
of most sorrowful affection. 

He had dropped to sleep at last, 
when the servant came to say, in a 
whisper, that there was a stranger 
inquiring for me. I left the room 
quietly, after, as I thought, suffi- 
ciently rousing the nurse, and found 
the stranger, a man of rather mean 
appearance, and very tedious in the 
delivery of his errand, had come to 
solicit my subscription to a forth- 
coming work, the name of which I 
have forgotten, but it never was 
published ; and after some difficulty 
in dismissing him, I returned to the 
chamber: the old nurse was still fast 
asleep, but Desmond was awake, and 
looking earnestly round the room. 

“Where is he ?” were his first 
words as I approached ; but the tone 
grew low and hollow. ‘ Where is 
Geraldine? she was here this mo- 
ment—it was not a dream. She gave 
me a drink from that cup on the 
table, and bade me forget her in the 
other world, for we would never 
meet.” 

I glanced at the cup; it was, in- 
deed, almost empty: some one had 
been in the room, and Desmond's 
fine black hair, which had been 
shaven off and heaped on the chim- 
ney-piece, was dishevelled, as if some 
hand had been choosing the long 
locks out of it. The back entrance, 
which the servant found open, con- 
firmed the supposition, that he of 
the never-published work had more 
ends than his own to serve in my 
brief absence from Eugene’s room. 

Geraldine knew not how much 
that dark night in the old alley had 
revealed to me; but when I turned 
to answer Desmond he had sunk 
into a sudden slumber, which was, in- 
deed, the portal of death, for he never 
awoke till about the break of day: 
then fixed his eyes first upon mine, 
and next on his old servant's face, 
and without another motion closed 
them for ever. 

His funeral was a demonstration 
of almost universal respect ; for, be- 
sides his unblemished life, Desmond 
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was regarded as the martyr of liberal 
opinions ; and as connected with his 
story, an articie, which had appeared 
in one of the Dublin papers, was 
much talked of, being the early his- 
tory of the deceased Dr. Donovan. 
It was said, that Mr. Fitsmaurice 
and his niece were seized with a most 
laudable desire to behold the heau- 
ties of the English lakes after its 
publication; and they left Dublin 
almost immediately. Neither the 
uncle nor niece ever returned: the 
former resigned his situation, having 
realised a handsome competence in 
the course of his bachelor life; of 
the latter, I heard much touching 
her brilliant reception and general 
éclat in English society. It was said, 
that those articles known as “ good 
offers” were frequently met in her 
path; but people thought she was 
too ambitious, and her uncle had 
dropped hints that nothing less than 
a coronet need apply. 

Lord Glenallen’s son remained, 
however, constant in the pursuit; 
and death at last did wonders for 
that fortunate Scot, by removing his 
father and three brothers, in as 
many years, out of his way to the 
peerage; and six months after he 
took the oath to legislate for the na- 
tion by hereditary wisdom, the news- 
papers announced “his union with 
the beautiful and accomplished Miss 
Fitsmaurice.” 

How Geraldine fared in her wed- 
ded life, I could never learn; but 
she was regarded as one of the cle- 
verest and most fortunate dames of 
the British beau monde. Her uncle 
departed this life just in time to 
leave her the best part of his for- 
tune ; distant relations discovered, on 
making their wills, that her husband 
was the nearest of kin; his address 
and prosperity in politics were re- 
markable ; and many chose to say 
he had married to some purpose. 
But when I last saw the lady — 
readers, the years were long that 
passed over me till then—her brow 
was still fair and furrowless, the 
early intelligence of the countenance 
was still there, but the sweetness was 
gone, and it had grown like a sealed 
book, that none might read or open ; 
and they said—but I will not vouch 
for the fact—that she never eared to 
meet a clergyman or a lawyer. 
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‘¢ THE GREAT AND COMPREHENSIVE MEASURE.” 


Tue issue of the debate on Lord 
George Bentinck’s motion does not 
surprise us. Whatever may be the 
merits of his scheme (and we confess 
that, in our eyes, it had many), the 
state of public feeling in regard to 
Ireland and its concerns was hardly 
such as to warrant, just at this mo- 
ment, so vast a project in her favour. 
No doubt the success of the plan, 
supposing it to have succeeded to 
the extent which the noble proposer 
anticipated, would have secured to 
England and to Scotland, by reflex- 
ion, benefits hardly less important 
than those which it must have con- 
ferred directly upon Ireland. For 
the frame of an empire, like that of 
the individual man, is so constituted, 
that when “one member suffers, all 
the members suffer with it;” and 
as Ireland has been in a state of 
disease ever since she belonged to 
England, so it is quite certain that, 
till the evils under which she labours 
be removed, there will be no rest for 
the larger and more important island 
with which she is united. But there 
is only one radical cure for the evils 
under which Ireland labours. She 
must be civilised. Her people must 
be taught the value to themselves of 
habits of peaceful industry and so- 
briety. Her aristocracy must be 
induced to seek, in the discharge of 
their duties, a higher gratification 
than springs from the indulgence of 
their somewhat exaggerated personal 
humours. Her priesthood—whether 
Romanism abide in the ascendant, 
or the purer faith of the Reformed 
Church prevail— must understand 
better than they do at present the 
purposes for which they have been 
set apart from the rest of the com- 
munity. 

Now these things are not, and 
never have been, the growth of a 
day or of a year any where. They 
are induced by slow degrees; —_- 
are the results, too, of greater, and, 
if we may use the expression, more 
elementary care on the part of the 
government, than has ever yet been 
exhibited in the treatment of Ire- 
land by the English government. 
Consider how it is that wise rulers 
have, in all ages, laid the foundation 


of an improvable state of socicty in 
the countries committed to their 
charge, and then see whether, cir- 
cumstanced as Ireland is, Lord George 
Bentinck's plan deserves the ridicule 
with which the generality of the 
newspapers have been pleased to 
treat it. 

It is self-evident that, in every 
country where the means of com- 
munication are difficult or inadequate, 
an advance beyond a certain point in 
social improvement is impossible. 
Single families may exist, and small 
communities flourish —that is, after 
the Arcadian fashion—in the heart of 
the forest ; for the necessaries of life are 
not, upon the whole, hard to be pro- 
cured, if there be but a soil moder- 
ately fruitful, a temperate climate, 
and industry among the people who 
enjoy these advantages; but further 
than this your single family or small 
community cannot go, so long as it 
continues to be cut off from com- 
munication with other and more im- 
portant settlements. Hence the care 
which has, in all ages, been taken to 
lay the foundations of states which 
owe their existence to colonisation 
by the sea-shore, or along the banks 
of navigable rivers, which supply the 
lack of roads to the infant society and 
enable its members to retain their 
hold upon the sympathies of their 
fellow-men. Hence, too, the tardy 
progress of population which oc- 
curs by fits and starts, only when 
men quarrel, as they seem to have 
done at the first dispersion from Babel, 
or go off, like the squatters from 
the United States, through the sheer 
love of adventure. Moreover, these 
wanderers into the wilderness, if they 
survive the hardships to which they 
are exposed, inevitably lose, in a 
generation or two, whatever degree 
of civilisation they may have carried 
with them ; and they only recover it, 
if, indeed, it be recovered at all, when 
the progress of events or the exertions 
ofthe general government cause roads 
to be opened up between their set- 
tlements and those of the commu- 
nities from which they have gone 
forth. 

The same views would appear to 
haye actuated wise conquerors in all 
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ages, who came not to desolate and 
depart again, but to establish a per- 
manent supremacy over the coun- 
tries which they invaded. The Ro- 
mans knew well the advantage to 
themselves, and the unspeakable be- 
nefit to the province, of good roads, 
good bridges, and convenient aque- 
ducts. They laid in these, quite as 
much as in the laws and social in- 
stitutions which they imported, the 
corner-stone of civilisation, and the 
consequences are visible at this day in 
the state of modern Europe. Whereas 
in the remote East, or in the far West, 
over the rich plains of India and 
amid the Pampas and Cordilleras 
of South America, things are not 
only not improved, but, in the case 
of the latter country at least, they 
are largely deteriorated from the 
point at which they had arrived 
when both became for the first time 
known to Europedns. Though one 
race of conquerors has succeeded an- 
other like waves of the sea, in the 
the East, and we who, with some 
show of justice, claim to be regarded 
as the most civilised nation of the 
world, are now masters there, India 
presents, in all its principal features, 
the same appearances which it offered 
to Alexander the Great; and as to 
South America, who can deny that 
it has fallen off in population, in 
refinement, and in morals, ever since 
the Spaniard set aside its Incas, and 
governed only to oppress? Why 
should these things be? Because none 
of its conquerors one bestowed upon 
the communications of India the care 
which they deserved; while Pizarro 
and his successors, down to the pre- 
sent hour, have looked to nothing 
except their own aggrandisement ; 
and if any thing is even now in 
progress where Lord Hardinge ex- 
ercises supreme influence, as it has 
begun to take effect only as of yes- 
terday, so it cannot tell, in a social 
point of view, for many years to 
come, 

Again, when we look round about 
us in Europe itself, we discover that 
no important changes for the better 
take place in the social conditions of 
countries, unless their inhabitants 
possess the benefits of good roads and 
a ready communication with their 
neighbours. See what Poland is, and 
Gallicia, and Russia. They are five 
centuries, at least, behind Austria, 
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the state which immediately adjoins 
to them; they are full two centuries 
in rear of Bohemia, though Heaven 
knows that fair portion of the world 
cannot boast of any very advanced 
state of civilisation. tok next, at 
the towns and provinces which adorn 
the banks of the Rhine. They have 
overleaped an entire age since the 
first steamboat made its appearance 
on the waters of their lordly river ; 
and they are going forward still at 
an accelerated pace in consequence of 
the traffic that is occasioned by the 
railways, which unite from all parts 
of the Continent in the midst of 
them. Nor will the case be different in 
the rich plains of Hungary, as soon as 
the great works now in progress are 
completed. That enormous granary 
for Europe being once fairly opened, 
there will be little further dread of 
famine any where; while an active 
and an enterprising people, finding 
scope for their exertions, will soon 
take the place which they deserve 
long ago to have attained in the 
family of European nations. 

The first thing that is done ina new 
colony, no matter how irregularly 
sent out from this country, is to set 
about making roads. The work is 
almost always undertaken, too, at 
the public expense, and the public 
does not grudge the cost. By this 
process the way which leads from 
Cape Town to Graham's Town was 
worked out; by this process the 
roads which are to cross the vari- 
ous settlements in Australia will 
be effected. The military colony 
which is about to be planted in 
that fair island of the Pacific will find 
occupation for its adult members in 
road-making, for which the imperial 
treasury is to pay. The Great 
Canal, too—-the highway, so to speak, 
of the Canadas—owes its existence to 
the self-same cause. And it is quite 
right that the government should act 
thus, for Englishmen who cross the 
seas are not less subjects of the British 
crown so long as they establish them- 
selves in one or other of its de- 
pendencies; and in proportion as 
they raise the value and importance 
of their adopted country, they con- 
tribute to the aggrandisement of the 
whole empire. 

No one blames the imperial go- 
vernment for contributing largely 
to the accomplishment of works of 
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promise in newly-settled colonies; 
neither is the government of India 
blamed for expending upon canals, 
and roads, and other means of com- 
munication, a large portion of the 
revenues which are derived from the 
taxes paid by its native subjects. 
On the contrary, historians and phi- 
losophers unite in regretting that 
this wise course had not been sooner 
adopted and more liberally carried 
on; and they have justice on their 
side. But the moment men hint at 
the propriety of acting on the same 

rinciple nearer home, they are 

ooted down as enthusiasts. Is this 
fair ? is it statesman-like ? 

And here we would beg our readers 
to observe that the line which sepa- 
rates England and Scotland from 
Ireland, is very broad. England is 
full three centuries in advance of 
Ireland in the matter of civilisation. 
She was brought to the point when 
she could go alone, in the times of 
the Tudors. They were, if we mis- 
take not, the last royal highway- 
makers south of the Tweed. It was in 
Henry the Eighth’s reign that parishes 
were first entrusted with this im- 
portant concern; and when they 
failed to do the work effectually, 
parliament took it up. To be sure, 
we do not find any specific grants 
made long ago out of the privy purse 
and the Consolidated Fund ; for this 
excellent reason, that neither privy 
purse nor Consolidated Fund, in our 
sense of these terms, had in those 
days any existence. But the nation 
was taxed to make the public high- 
ways; and the establishment of 
turnpike-gates soon distributed the 
burden among all who made use of 
the convenience. Let it not be for- 
rotten, however, that when England 
nad advanced so far as that her rulers 
could venture to entrust so important 
a charge to the people themselves, 
the people were, in every point of 
view, more civilised than the Irish 
are at this moment. And if, in a 
few years subsequently, the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, by un- 
settling men’s habits, occasioned both 
outrages and much suffering, the 
English legislature was both wise 
enough and liberal enough to apply 
an efficient remedy. If I[relard had 
been blessed with such a poor-law 
as England obtained in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, there would have 
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been no need at this day to devise 
railway or other schemes for the 
supply of food to its starving popula- 
tion. 

Scotland came, at a long interval, 
behind England in these respects. 
While she stood apart from her 
powerful neighbour, her best roads 
were mere bridle-paths; and in the 
Highlands and more northern coun- 
ties even these were wanting. The 
consequence was, that the civilisation 
of Scotland, properly so called, can- 
not be said to have begun till! about 
a couple of centuries ago. She 
had her eminent scholars, doubtless, 
long before this; so had Ireland, so 
had Poland: but her nobles were 
fierce, cruel, and tyrannical; her 
population at once turbulent and 
abject, her poverty intense. What 
was it that gave the first decided im- 
pulse in a better direction? Un- 
questionably the march of Cromwell 
to Perth, and the care which he and 
his generals took to improve the 
roads and render the communications 
easy between their garrisons and the 
English border; and the good work 
which they began, the two first 
Georges completed. We may thank 
the engineers who planned, and the 
governments who paid for the great 
military roads that intersect the 
Highlands, for the present peaceful 
and orderly condition of that portion 
of the empire. Had the same pains 
been taken to open up the waste 
places of Tipperary to the rest of 
the world, Tipperary would have 
been in a very different state from 
that in which we unfortunately find 
it. 

The principle is admitted, that aid 
shall be supplied out of the funds of 
the State to such persons as, desiring 
to settle in one of our remote depen- 
dencies, find themselves unable to 
proceed to their adopted country 
without help. There is in existence 
a Board of Emigration, with three 
well-paid commissioners at its head, 
and a host of agents distributed among 
the principal sea-ports, whose sole 
business it is to take care of poor 
emigrants and start them fair. The 
salaries of these functionaries, as well 
as the cost of the supplies granted 
to voluntary exiles, are all paid 
for by government, and no human 
being grudges the outlay. In- 
deed, there are not wanting those 
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who argue, that in stopping short 
where it does the imperial govern- 
ment commits an error. For the 
more you colonise, the better you pro- 
vide not only homes for your super- 
abundant population, but new mate- 
rials for the industry of such as stay 
behind. But why, if it be right 
to help people out of the United 
Kingdoms, should it be wrong to 
contribute towards the improve- 
ment of their condition within these 
kingdoms? Will not the Irish, pro- 
vided you inspire them with higher 
tastes, become quite as valuable cus- 
tomers to the manufacturers of Eng- 
land and Scotland as the Canadians ? 
And is any human being dull enough 
to suppose that you can succeed in 
elevating the tastes of the great body 
of the Irish people till you lay open 
their country, even in its remotest 
points, to the visits of strangers ? 

We do not object to the government 
measure for aiding the Irish land- 
owners with loans, and thus employ- 
ing the people in the cultivation of 
the soil. We think also that, if 
well watched and judiciously ma- 
naged, a scheme of home colonisation 
might be worked out to great advan- 
tage in Ireland. But we defy you to 
make much of either the one or the 
other without roads. And as it is 
past dispute that, whether for =~ 
or for evil, the railway must ere long 
as completely supersede the turnpike 
road on shore as the steamboat has 
superseded the sailing-packet in the 
conveyance of the mails by sea, so it 
does appear to us to be the height of 
folly to lay out money upon path- 
ways, which will very imperfectly 
accomplish your purpose for the pre- 
sent, and must in the course of a few 
years become useless altogether. It 
is, therefore, our deliberate conviction, 
that looking to the permanent im- 
provement of the country, you begin 
at the wrong end if you stimulate by 
artificial means the draining of bogs 
before you connect the land which is 
to be reclaimed with a ready market 
for its produce. Indeed the obvious 
business of the government seems to 
be, not with fields and morasses, which 
must always belong to individuals, 
but with the means of communication, 
which are so far public property that 
they conduce to the public conve- 
nience, and are by all classes of the 
community made use of. 
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Again, it is not fair to argue on 
this, more than on other subjects of 
political economy, from a course 
which has answered in England, to 
that which it may be judicious to 
adopt in Ireland. England and Ire- 
land resemble each other as little in 
the tempers and habits of their in- 
habitants, as in the outward features 
and forms of their scenery. The 
English people are naturally indus- 
trious—they prefer a life of honest 
labour to one of idleness. They are 
a persevering as well as an energetic 
race, who for the most part compre- 
hend their own interests perfectly, 
and sedulously pursue them. Now 
of all the Celtic tribes, famous for 
their indolence and fickleness as the 
Celts every where are, the Irish are 
admitted to be the most idie and the 
most fickle. They will not work if 
they can exist without it. Even 
here in London, though ignorant de- 
claimers assert the reverse, Irish la- 
bourers are the least satisfactory peo- 
ple in the world to deal with. They 
make a great show at the commence- 
ment of the job, and are marvel- 
lously pleasant in their talk; but if 
you do not watch them narrowly, 
you will find to your cost that they 
are deceiving you. Now tbis is the 
mere result of habit. Korn in a 
cabin, and reared to look with com- 
placency on the bundle of rags which 
covers his person, and the mess of 
potatoes which fills his belly, the 
young Irish peasant never acquires a 
taste for higher things, and cannot 
therefore understand, even here in 
England—where, by the way, his as- 
sociations continue to be wholly Irish 
still—that his interests and those of 
his employer are identical. Ask any 
of the great builders about town what 
they think of their Irish workmen, 
and they will tell you that necessity, 
and nothing else, forces Paddy upon 
them. And as to Paddy in his own 
country, just observe his manner 
of life, how listlessly, though half 
starved, he hangs by the shores of 
that sea from which Englishmen and 
Dutchmen gain a profitable liveli- 
hood; how idle, though hungry, on 
the hill-side, not only not assisting 
in the factory or the mill, but per- 
secuting the stranger who endeavours 
to establish such in his neighbour- 
hood ;—look at Paddy in all these 
situations, and then easy whether 
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theories of management, which may 
be irreproachable elsewhere, will 
stand a moment's consideration with 
a view to act upon them there. The 
idea is preposterous. Ireland will 
never help herself till England, by 
some great effort, shall have worked 
out a moral revolution in the cha- 
racter of her people. And if this is 
to be effected at all, we honestly be- 
lieve that it will be done only by the 
accomplishment of some such gigantic 
enterprise as that on which Lord 
George Bentinck was desirous that 
the government should embark. 

The opponents of the “compre- 
hensive measure,” and especia!!) Sir 
Robert Peel, resisted it on two 
grounds: first, that the proposed 
speculation would never pay, and 
must therefore be so much dead loss 
to the British people ; and next, that 
the making of railways would not 
give employment in districts which 
stood most in need of it, nor could 
more than half of the proposed loan 
be expended in labour. With re- 
spect to the former of these objec- 
tions, it is hardly fair to assume, 
on such grounds as Sir Robert Peel 
took, that it must be valid. Private 
persons are slow to embark their 
capital in any speculation of which 
the scene shall be laid in Ireland. 
The Irish themselves have no money, 
and therefore cannot speculate. Eng- 
lishmen have little faith in the Irish 
character, and therefore do not spe- 
culate. In fact, there is no hiding 
the truth from one’s self, however 
reluctant one may be openly to avow 
it, that Ireland is regarded, both here 
and on the Continent, as by far the 
most barbarous portion of the Christ- 
ian world. It does not therefore 
follow, that because private persons 
hold back, unless guaranteed against 
loss by the government, that the 
speculation, if fairly and boldly en- 
tered upon, would not pay. But if 
it did not pay, what then? Surely 
we cannot hope to better our rela- 
tions with Ireland by persevering in 
the line of policy which has hereto- 
fore been followed? Only see what 
that is. 

If justice were done to Ireland, 
the Irish people would be subjected 
to the same burdens, local as well as 
general, and to the same routine of 
social duty, which the English people 
are obliged to carry. But justice is 
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not done to Ireland; and therefore 
Irishmen, resident in their own coun- 
ty are exempted from the operations 
of the property~tax; and pay no 
Church-rates, nor tithe, nor poor- 
rates, for even the poor-law which 
they have they contrive to divert 
from its legitimate uses. Such is 
the condition of the landowners, 
and of the shop-keepers, and pro- 
fessional classes; while the farmers 
— we mean the occupiers of the 
soil—sum up the measure of their 
privileges by paying no wages. They 
manage to get their work done by 
poor fellows whom they locate upon 
cabins and potato-gardens, and con- 
sider that they have amply pro- 
vided for their servants when they 
suffer them to abide there from ge- 
neration to generation. Meanwhile, 
the peasant, knowing no better, nor 
desiring to know, clings to his acre or 
two of land as to that which can 
alone keep soul and body together. 
Does the landlord make a stir to put 
a stop to this state of things, and is 
the tenant or agent desired to remove 
some of the crowd of paupers from 
the estate? Wobetohim! He is 
shot as surely as the ejectment takes 
place, and the story of the mur- 
der is bruited abroad by every 
newspaper. Whatistheconsequence ? 
Monied men, however anxious to 
employ their capital, will think twice 
before they embark it in schemes of 
Irish improvement. They believe 
that there is no security for either 
life or property in that hot-bed of 
assassination. For they have in- 
quired further, and are told that such 
and such an enterprising Englishman 
tried to set up a sugar-refinery at 
Cork, and was burned out of it. 
They learn, also, that certain Eng- 
lish fishermen, who were sent to 
instruct the boatmen in Dublin Bay 
in the art of catching and curing fish, 
had their nets cut to pieces, their 
boats burned, and that themselves 
narrowly escaped with life. Who 
can wonder if monied men so in- 
structed decline to try their fortunes 
where so many have failed already ? 
Observe, however, that it is not of 
the legitimate discouragements to en- 
terprise that they are afraid. They 
know that the Cork sugar-refinery 
paid well. They are convinced that 
the fisheries of Ireland need only be 
prosecuted with vigour, and they will 
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make the fortunes of such as take to 
them asto atrade. And they are still 
better satisfied that, in the hands of 
English yeomen and farmers, the 
— of the soil of Ireland would 

exhaustless. But what of all that ? 
Life is sweet, and so is property; 
and they do not choose to put either 
the one or the other in jeopardy by 
mixing themselves up with Irish con- 
cernsatall. Hence the disinclination 
which is exhibited among monied 
men to take the lead in measures of 
which, were the country somewhat 
more civilised, the success would be 
certain ; and success in which would 
as surely remunerate the adven- 
turous individuals who embarked in 
them, as it would tend more and 
more to advance the prosperity of 
the Irish people. 

Here, then, is the weak point in the 
argument of Sir Robert Peel, and of 
others who, on the same ground, re- 
sisted Lord George Bentinck’s mo- 
tion. They overlook the fact of 
Ireland’s degraded social condition, 
and attribute to ordinary causes the 
failure of former attempts, which 
have been frustrated through the 
disorderly and lawless conduct of the 
people. Now what are you to do 
for the purpose of removing this 
grand obstruction to improvement ? 
Do you imagine that there are on 
“*Change” men so benevolently 
Quixotic as to persist in trying ex- 
periments out of the sheer desire to 
do good? And if you do not, why 
talk about the propriety of leaving 
railway and suchlike undertakings in 
Ireland to the same spirit of indi- 
vidual enterprise which directs them 
in England? Make Ireland such as 
England is—yea, such as she was a 
hundred years ago, and you need not 
fear that there will be capital enough 
poured into her immediately. But 
till you have accomplished this, till 
you have rendered the Irish people 
ripe for social change, willing to be 
taught, ready to be enticed into man- 
ners of life which neither they nor 
their fathers have known, it is idle to 
declaim about the propriety of com- 
mitting her railway destiny to the 
guidance of the same power which 
has managed it here in England. 
Now if there be any means at all of 
effecting this desirable end, Lord 
George Bentinck seems to us to have 
fallen uponthem. Indeed, we should 
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be disposed to go further than he; 
for we would recommend the go- 
vernment to undertake the mighty 
work at its own risk, and with a 
view to its own profit. And having 
interlaced Ireland with railways, 
every one of which should be go- 
vernment property, we will answer 
for it that, besides the benefits at- 
tained by the mere diffusion of labour 
in the meanwhile, the effect upon 
public feeling and public tastes would 
be immense. 

But Lord George's adversaries say, 

that not more than one-third of the 
money raised would go in wages, and 
that the men who got it would be 
exactly those who least stood in need 
of assistance from the public purse. 
The first half of this objection we 
deny, on the authority of persons who 
ought to know something about the 
matter. At least one half of the 
money advanced would be disbursed 
in wages ; and seeing that Lord John 
Russell calculates on an expenditure 
of only eight millions in all, the re- 
— scheme, even on this caleu- 
ation, promises to dispense exactly 
the same amount. But will Lord John 
divide the whole of his eight millions 
among the starving Irish labourers ? 
Nothing of the sort. He has his 
Board of Works to keep up; _ his 
secretaries and overseers to pay; his 
thousand and one functionaries in 
every district, whose share in the 
operations is far more restricted than 
their share in the spoil, and who 
seem already to have cost the public 
considerably more than they are 
worth. It may be doubted, there- 
fore, whether so much as five out of 
the eight promised millions will ever 
get beyond the hands which are en- 
trusted with the care of their dis- 
tribution ; and large as this amount 
may seem to be, he must be ofa very 
sanguine temper indeed who imagines 
that five millions, or even ten, dis- 
pensed as by the ministerial plan 
they are meant to be, will restore 
Treland to a state even of comparative 
prosperity. 

Lord George Bentinck fell into 
two grand mistakes in propounding 
his scheme. He asked for too much 
money at once; he ought to have 
satisfied himself with demanding four 
millions annually till the proposed 
works should be completed. This was 
his first, and perhaps his greatest 
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error. Of the second we have already 
spoken by implication, while express- 
ing our belief that the entire cost of 
construction ought in such a case to 
be undertaken by the government. 
Doubtless, Lord George was not al- 
together a free agent in regard to 
this latter point. Supported as he 
is by what may be called the rail- 
way interests, it would have been a 
delicate thing, perhaps, for him to 
treat railway kings slightingly ; and 
as a slight, both Mr. Hudson and 
Mr. Chaplin would have viewed it, 
had Lord George's bill shut the door 
against private enterprise altogether. 
But this consideration, though it 
may stand him in stead with his 
party, cannot by an impartial public 
be treated as worthy of respect, and 
he ought to have thrown it over- 
board (that is, assuming him to have 
been otherwise than conscientiously 
attached to it), and take his chance 
of the consequences. For it is im- 
possible to deny, that the manner in 
which the scheme was propounded 
laid it open to charges which have 
not, in our opinion, been absolutely 
rebutted. Nevertheless, with all its 
defects, we anticipate its re-appear- 
ance as a ministerial measure at no 
great distance of time; and then, 
whether Lord John Russell or Lord 
George Bentinck be its dry-nuvse, it 
will grow up and flourish. 

On the broad and obvious ground, 
then, that there cannot be adopted a 
surer method of introducing the ha- 
bits of civilised life into the country, 
we declare ourselves advocates for 
the immediate construction, at the 
public expense, of a series of rail- 
roads in Ireland. We plead for the 
measure, too, because we are confi- 
dent that in its prosecution means of 
employment for that enormous sur- 
plus of hands, which cannot on piece- 
work find occupation in any other 
way, will be supplied. What mat- 
ters it whether the lines that are 
first begun upon run east, or west, 
or north, or south? Suppose the 
northern provinces to be preferred, 
as doubtless they would, were the 
choice left to private speculators, 
does it therefore follow that the 
south and the west will derive no 
benefit ? Why, even in this country, 
where, to a considerable extent at 
least, the navigators’ work has be- 
come a special business, the opening 
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of a railway makes itself felt in a 
rise of agricultural wages far beyond 
the limits of its own immediate vi- 
cinity. Would not the same results 
occur in Ireland? Would not the 
tide of labour flow, so to speak, to- 
wards the vacuum which each rail- 
way would be sure to occasion—one 
wave of hungry men pushing on an- 
other till all found more or less of 
employment? But this is but half 
of our argument, and it is the least 
effective half. 

What we have said is, that if ever 
the railway project be resumed, go- 
vernment will do well to take the 
concern entirely into its own hands. 
It may borrow from individuals if it 
choose, pledging the roads as secu- 
rity to them for the payment of a 
handsome interest ; but if it desire to 
do the job effectually, it will keep 
the working of it in its own hands. 
But if government act thus, it will 
have other ends in view than the 
realisation of an enormous profit on 
the capital embarked. Governments 
never ought to be traders ; good go- 
vernments never are; but govern- 
ments are perfectly justified in pro- 
moting the welfare of their subjects 
at as little positive loss to themselves 
—that is, to the State—as may be. 
A great railway scheme begun and 
worked out by the imperial govern- 
ment in Ireland, would therefore 
aim at this end, and no other,—that 
the Irish people should be benefited 
without loss to the people of Eng- 
land and Scotland; in other words, 
that the first and most important 
step towards the introduction of bet- 
ter tastes, and a more civilised order 
of existence into Ireland, should be 
taken by a process which would not 
impose upon parliament the necessity 
of further increasing the financial bur- 
dens of the empire. Now it surely 
will not be denied that railways from 
Dublin to Belfast, from Belfast to 
Londonderry, from Londonderry to 
Donegal, and again from Dublin to 
Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, 
and Valentia Harbour, would pay; so 
surely would a line from Dublin to 
Longford, Elphin, and Killala; and 
if in these directions, why not in 
many others? Suppose, then, that 
by some of these a handsome return 
were made, would not the surplus 
thence obtained —the surplus, we 
mean, over a fair rate of interest 
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on the capital embarked, be sufiicient 
to cover the losses which might at 
first be expected to accrue elsewhere ? 
We are confident that it would. 
Only let the government take some 
such measure up in earnest, and we 
shall be ready, with the railway 
kings, to guarantee them against 
loss. Profit to the exchequer we do 
not desire to secure, but from loss 
the minister is justified in guarding 
himself; and we repeat, that of this 
we entertain no apprehension. 
Again, sucha gigantic work begun 
and carried on at the expense, and 
under the management of govern- 
ment, would render Ireland at once 
the most contented, and ere long, the 
most malleable portion of the em- 
pire. It is marvellous how ready 
men are to take the tone of thinking 
and of acting from those on whom 
they depend for subsistence; and as 
it would, doubtless, form a part of 
the government plan to exclude, as 
much as possible, professionals from 
the lines, the lines would be accom- 
plished—perhaps more slowly, but 
not on that account the less securely — 
without turning loose upon them 
hordes of navigators. Where such 
things are taken in hand by private 
companies, it is to the interest of the 
shareholders to get their work done 
with as little delay as possible. 
Hence there is a competition for 
practised “nayvies” whenever new 
lines are opened; and the experi- 
ence of the man—not his need or his 
willingness to learn—is alone looked 
atin hiring him. But the govern- 
ment, acting on a different principle, 
would give employment, as a matter 
of course, only to the people of the 
country; and even of these they 
would take care that no more were 
engaged than could be spared from 
the cultivation of the fields. Nor 
let us be told that the same thing 
would occur again which has occur- 
red already, namely, that the farmers 
would turn off all their hands, and 
themselves come on the public for 
support. The servant of the public 
must ill discharge his duty who con- 
nives at such abuse a second time, 
were there not, as there certainly 
are, ample reasons against the at- 
tempt being made. The Irish 
landowners will hardly consent to 
have their properties run to waste. 
Whether their rents are received or 
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not, their mortgagees insist on being 
paid and the stimulus of. constant 
dunning, with threats of foreclosing 
and such like, work wondersin making 
men look after their own interests. 
Besides, even the Irish themselves 
are beginning to understand, that 
food will not come unless seed-corn 
be sowed ; and that a whole popula- 
tion cannot depend for the first ne- 
cessary of life upon supplies brought 
from abroad, the famine which now 
decimates their villages has shewn 
them. 

Let us not be misunderstood. In 
supporting the principle of Lord 
George Bentinck’s scheme, we are 
far from regarding it as a panacea for 
all the social and political diseases 
under which Ireland labours. We 
advocate the measure as one, and 
only as one, of many which will be 
required to set Ireland on her legs ; 
but we give it the preference over 
others, because we believe that it 
offers the best starting point which 
has yet been proposed, from which 
to set out in a course of improve- 
ment elsewhere. It will certainly 
give more employment to the Irish 
people ; and it certainly offers a surer 

rospect of remuneration to the pub- 
ic for the outlay incurred, than any 
other scheme which has been brought 
forward in parliament. For as to 
repayment by the present race of 
landowners, ofsums advanced to them 
for the improvement of their estates, 
he who looks for that is fit only for 
a strait- waistcoat. Now, accord- 
ing to our version of Lord George 
Bentinck’s bill, as there will be no 
advance made to any one, the British 
government will have the very same 
chance of success on the one hand, 
or of failure on the other, inits great 
project, as would attach to a private 
company banded together for a like 
a And the British public 

nowing this, and knowing at the 
same time with what view the spe- 
culation has been undertaken, will 
not, we venture to assert, shrink 
from the risk. But, of course, we 
must look further. Fifteen hundred 
miles of railway will throw open 
Ireland to the rest of the world in 
all directions. Light must break in 
through the avenues thus created ; 
and new tastes, and new habits of 
life, will result from it. Neverthe- 
less, the legislature will still have 
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more to accomplish. The tenures 
by which land is held, in property 
and in occupancy, in Ireland, exhibit 
such a mass of confusion and com- 
plexity as cannot be paralleled any 
where else throughout the world. 
This must be remedied. The right 
of sale, in whole or in part, must be 
conceded to every Irish proprietor ; 
and leases for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years, and such like, con- 
verted into property. Nor is there 
any just cause why Ireland should 
not in every other respect be assimi- 
lated to England. If English rights 
and immunities be conferred upon 
her, it is but fair that she should pay 
English taxes. Heretofore her ex- 
treme poverty, and the backward 
state of her population, have afforded 
excuses for a tardiness in legislation 
which could not stand a moment's 
impartial consideration. But the mo- 
ment you put her in a fair way of 
getting rid of these evils, you have a 
perfect right to deal with her, in 
other respects, as you deal with the 
rest of the queen’s dominions. Pro- 
bably the immediate result will be, 
a prodigious changing of hands in 
the landed property of the kingdom. 
If we be rightly informed, there are 
few estates in Ireland which are not 
mortgaged to half their money value ; 
there are many which, if sold to- 
morrow, would leave no residue, or 
next to none, to the nominal pro- 
prietors. Most of the former, all the 
latter, will, of course, pass into new 
hands, and many a family of his- 
torical note disappear. But though 
we may lament this as a shock to 
private feeling, on public grounds we 
are constrained to add, that it is “a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
Of all the incubi on the improve- 
ment of a people, a poor but ancient 
gentry is-the heaviest. The peasant 
looks up to the descendant of a long 
line of proprietors, under whom he 
and his fathers have worked for ages, 
with a degree of reverence which he 
cannot feel for a new man; and the 
poverty of the chief, as it keeps the 
serf poor likewise, so it effectually 
hinders both the one and the other 
from rising in the scale of humanity. 
Indeed, we will go further. Though 
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we are no advocates for the French 
system, and the minute subdivision 
of landed property which it occa- 
sions, we confess that very large 
estates do not appear to us to be de- 
sirable in a country circumstanced 
as is Ireland. Very large estates, 
embracing whole counties, or half 
counties, cannot be rightly attended 
to by their owners, even if they be 
resident ; and as in Ireland almost 
all such belong to absentees, the 
operate as a hotbed for the growt 
of agents,—a race not very popular 
or useful anywhere, and least of all 
in the Emerald Isle. We believe, 
therefore, that the facilities afforded 
to Irish proprietors for disposing of 
their lands will accomplish good in 
this respect among others, that it 
will largely increase the numbers of 
the resident gentry; and that the 
manners of the rich being copied in 
the farm-house and in the cottage, 
Ireland, under a better system of so- 
cial management, may yet become 
the most flourishing section of the 
United Kingdom. But not one steady 
step can be taken in this direction 
till the government put its shoulder 
to the wheel. The Irish cannot help 
themselves. Their aristocracy are too 
poor; there is no middle class — 
the peasantry are starving. Govern- 
ment alone can interpose between 
them and worse things; and that 
government may do so, without the 
risk of pecuniary loss, has, we 
think, been demonstrated. Where- 
fore, though we are not surprised at 
the fate of Lord George Bentinck’s 
motion ; and cannot say, considering 
the price at which success was to be 
purchased, that we much lament the 
issue (for, without giving to the 
Whigs a shadow of confidence, we 
certainly do not wish to see them 
displaced at this moment), we by no 
means consider that his lordship has 
done the State no service. Some 
scheme of the sort will be brought 
forward again by whatever govern- 
ment shall be at the head of affairs 
this time next year; and unless there 
be such a change in the condition of 
Ireland as we cannot anticipate, it 
will undoubtedly be carried. 
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